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ON CHRISTIANITY, AS AN ORGAN OF POLITICAL MOVEMENT. 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
(Continued from page 220 of our April number.) 


As there are some important truths, dimly per- | nism utterly collapses in paganism. And to a 
ceived or not at all, lurking in the idea of God, | philosophic apprehension, this peculiarity of the 
—an idea too vast to be navigable as yet by the | heathen gods is more shocking and fearful than 
human understanding, yet here and there to be | what at first sight had seemed most so. When a 
casted,—I wish at this point to direct the reader's | man pauses for the purpose of attentively reviewing 
attention upon a passage which he may happen to ; the Pantheon of Greece and Rome, what strikes 
remember in Sir Isaac Newton: the passage him at the first with most depth of impression 
cecurs at the end of the “ Optics ;” and the exact | and with most horror is, the wickedness of this 
expressions I do not remember; but the sense | Pantheon. And he observes with surprise, that 
iswhat I am going to state: Sir Isaac is speak- this wickedness, which is at a furnace-heat in the 
ing of God ; and he takes occasion to say, that superior gods, becomes fainter and paler as you 
God is not good, but goodness; is not holy, but | descend. Amongst the semi-deities, such as the 
holiness; is not infinite, but infinity. This, I Oreads or Dryads, the Nereids or Naiads, he feels 
apprehend, will have struck many readers as , not at all offended. The odour of corruption, the 
merely a rhetorical bravura ; sublime, perhaps, s@va mephitis, has by this time exhaled. The 
and fitted to exalt the feeling of awe connected with uproar of eternal outrage has ceased. And these 
s unapproachable a mystery, but otherwise not gentle divinities, if too human and too beset with 
throwing any new light upon the darkness of the infirmities, are not impure, and not vexed with 
idea asa problem before the intellect. Yet indi- ugly appetites, nor instinct of quarrel: they are 
rectly perhaps it does, when brought out into its tranquil as are the hills and the forests ; passion- 
latent sense by placing it in juxtaposition with | less as are the seas and the fountains which they 
paganism. If a philosophic theist, who is also | tenant. But, when he ascends to the dit majorum 
a Christian, or who (not being a Christian,) has gentium, to those twelve gods of the supreme house, 
yet by his birth and breeding become saturated who may be called in respect of rank, the Paladins 
with Christian ideas and feelings,* attempts to of the classical Pantheon, secret horror comes 
realize the idea of supreme Deity, he becomes aware over him at the thought that demons, reflecting 
ofa double and contradictory movement in his own the worst aspects of brutal races, ever could have 
mind whilst striving towards that result. He de- levied worship from his own. It is true they do so 
mands in the first place, something in the highest no longer as regards our planet. But what has been 

generic ; and yet again in the opposite direc- | apparently may be. God made the Greeks and 
tion, something in the highest degree individual; he | Romans of one blood with himself; he cannot 
demands on the one path, a vast ideality, and yet | deny that intellectually the Greeks—he cannot 
on the other, in union with a determinate person- | deny that morally the Romans—were amongst the 
ility. He must not surrender himself to the first foremost of human races ; and he trembles in 
impulse, else he is betrayed into a mere anima | thinking that abominations, whose smoke ascended 
sundi; he must not surrender himself to thesecond, | through so many ages to the supreme heavens, 
tlse he is betrayed into something merely human. may, or might, so far as human resistance is con- 
This difficult antagonism, of what is most and cerned, again become the law for the noblest of 
what is least generic, must be maintained, other- | his species. A deep feeling, it is true, exists 
Wise the idea, the possible idea, of that august un- | latently in human beings of something perishable 
veiling which takes place in the Judaico-Christian _in evil. Whatsoever is founded in wickedness, 
God, is absolutely in clouds. Now, this antago- | according to a deep misgiving dispersed amongst 
a; Not being a Christian, has yet become saturated with Christian ideas :*’—this case is far from uncommon ; and undoubt- 
*tly, from having too much escaped observation, it has been the cause of much error. Poets I could mention, if it were not 
ames to do so, who, whilst composing in a spirit of burning enmity to the Christian faith, yet rested for the very sting 

their pathos upon ideas that but for Christianity could never have existed. Translators there have been, English, Freneh, 

, of Mahometan books, who have so coloured the whole vein of thinking with sentiments peculiar to Christianity, as to 
baw from a reflecting reader the exclamation, “ If this can be indeed the of Islamism, wherefore should Christian! 
‘Tt?” If thoughts so divine can, indeed, belong to # false religion, what more could we gain from a true one ? 
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men, must be tainted with corruption. 
might seem consolation; but a man who reflects 
is not quite so sure of that. As a common-place 
resounding in schools, it may be justly current 
amongst us, that what is evil by nature or by 
origin must be transient. But that may be because 
evil in all human things is partial, is hetero- 
geneous; evil mixed with good; and the two 
natures by their mutual enmity, must enter into 
a collision, which may possibly guarantee the 
final destruction of the whole compound. 
a result may not threaten a nature that is purely 
and totally evil, that is homogeneously evil. Dark 


natures there may be, whose essence is evil, that | 


may have an abiding root in the system of the 
universe not less awfully exempt from change 
than the mysterious foundations of God. 

This is dreadful. Wickedness that is im- 
measurable, in connexion with power that is 
superhuman, appals the imagination. 
is a combination that might easily have been con- 
ceived ; and a wicked god still commands a mode 
of reverence. But that feature of the pagan pan- 
theon, which I am contrasting with this, viz., that 
no pagan deity is an abstraction but a vile concrete, 


impresses myself with a subtler sense of horror ; | 
because it blends the hateful with a mode of the | 
For the sake of explaining myself to | 


ludicrous. 
the non-philosophic reader, I beg him to consider 


what is the sort of feeling with which he regards | 


an ancient river-god, or the presiding nymph of a 
fountain. The impression which he receives is 
pretty much like that from the monumental figure 
of some allegoric being, such as Faith or Hope, 


Fame or Truth. He hardly believes that the most | 


superstitious Grecian seriously believed in such a 
being as a distinct personality. He feels convinced 
that the sort of personal existence ascribed to such 
an abstraction, as well as the human shape, are 
merely modes of representing and drawing into 
unity a variety of phenomena and agencies that 
seem one, by means of their unintermitting con- 
tinuity, and because they tend to one common 
purpose. Now, from such a symbolic god as this, 
let him pass to Jupiter or Mercury, and instantly 
he becomes aware of a revolting individuality. He 
sees before him the opposite pole of deity. The 
river-god had too little of a concrete character. 
Jupiter has nothing else. In Jupiter you read 
no incarnation of any abstract quality whatever : 
he represents nothing whatever in the metaphysics 
of the universe. Except for the accident of his 
power, he is merely aman. He has a character, 
that is, a tendency or determination to this quality 
or that, in excess ; whereas a nature truly divine 
must be in equilibrio as to all qualities, and compre- 
hend them all, in the way that a genus comprehends 
the subordinate species. He has even a personal 
history : he has passed through certain adventures, 
faced certain dangers, and survived hostilities that, 
at one time, were doubtful in their issue. No trace, 
in short, appears, in any Grecian god, of the gene- 
ric. Whereas we, in our Christian ideas of God, 
unconsciously, and without thinking of Sir Isaac 
Newton, realize Sir Isaac’s conceptions. We think 
of him as having a sort of allegoric generality, 


There | 


Such | 


Yet this | 
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liberated from the bonds of the individya) . and 
yet, also, as the most awful among natures, hav. 
ing a conscious personality. He is diffused through 
all things, present every where, and yet not the 
less present locally. He is at a distance yng 

proachable by finite creatures; and yet, Without 
any contradiction, (as the profound St. Pay) 
observes) “not very far” from every one of yg, 
And I will venture to say, that many a poor old 
woman has, by virtue of her Christian innocula- 
tion, Sir Isaac’s great idea lurking in her ming: 
| as for instance, in relation to any of God’s attyj. 
butes ; suppose holiness or happiness, she feels, 
(though analytically she could not explain,) that 
God is not holy or is not happy by way of parti 





| cipation, after the manner of other beings ; that js 
| he does not draw happiness from a fountain sepa. 
rate and external to himself, and common to other 
creatures, he drawing more and they drawing less ; 
but that he himself 2s the fountain ; that no other 
being can have the least proportion of either one or 
the other but by drawing from that fountain; that as 
to all other good gifts, that as to life itself, they are, 
in man, not on any separate tenure, not primarily, 
| but derivatively, and only in so far as God enters 
into the nature of man; that “ we live and move” 
only so far and so long as the incomprehensible 
union takes place between the human spirit and 
the fontal abyss of the divine. In short, here, 
and here only, is found the outermost expansion, 
the centrifugal, of the 7} catholic, united with the 
innermost centripetal of the personal conscious- 
ness. Had, therefore, the pagan gods been less 
detestable, neither impure nor malignant, they 
could not have won a salutary veneration—being 
so merely concrete individuals. 

Next, it must have degraded the gods, (and 
have made them instruments of degradation for 
man,) that they were, one and all, incarnations; 
not, as even the Christian God is, for a transitory 
moment and for an eternal purpose ; but esset- 
tially and by overruling necessity. The Greeks 
could not conceive of spirituality. Neither cao 
we, metaphysically, assign the conditions of the 
spiritual ; but, practically, we all feel and repre- 
sent to our own minds the agencies of God, 4s 
liberated from bonds of space and time, of flesh 
and of resistance. This the Greeks could not feel, 
could not represent. And the only advantage 
which the gods enjoyed over the worm and the 
grub was, that they, (or at least the Paladins 
amongst them —the twelve supreme gods,) ¢ 
pass, fluently, from one incarnation to another. 

Thirdly, Out of that essential bondage to flesh 
arose a dreadful suspicion of something worse: @ 
what relation did the pagan gods stand to 
abominable phenomenon of death? It is net by 
uttering pompous flatteries of ever-living 
auccoro, a, Xc., that a poet could intercept 
searching jealousies of human penetration. 

/are merely oriental forms of compliment. 


‘here, by the way, as elsewhere, we find Plato 


| vehemently confuted : for it was the undue @ 
tation of the gods, and not their degradatiad, 
which must be ascribed to the frauds of 


‘Tradition, and no poetic tradition, ey 
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pointed to the grave of more gods than one. But 
waiving all that as liable to dispute, one thing we 
from the ancients themselves, as open to no 

that all the gods were horn ; were born 

infants ; passed through the stages of helplessness 
snd growth; from all which the inference was 
it too fatally obvious. Besides, there were 
grandfathers, and even great-grandfathers in the 
Pantheon: some of these were confessedly superan- 
ousted ; nay, some had disappeared. Even men, 
who knew but little of Olympian records, knew 
this, at least, for certain, that more than one dy- 
nasty of gods had passed over the golden stage of 
Olympus, had made their e7it, and were hurrying 
onward to oblivion. It was matter of notoriety, 
also, that all these gods were and had been liable 
» the taint of sorrow for the death of their 
earthly children, (as the Homeric Jupiter for Sar- 
pedon, Thetis for Achilles, Calliope, in Euripides, 
for her blooming Rhesus ;) all were liable to fear; 
alto physical pain ; all to anxiety; all to the inde- 
fnite menaces of a danger* not measurable. 
loking backwards or looking forwards, the gods 
beheld enemies that attacked their existence, or 
modes of decay, (known and unknown,) which 
mawed at their roots. All this I take the trouble 
toinsist upon: not as though it could be worth 
any man’s trouble, at this day, to expose, (on its 
own account,) the frailty of the Pantheon, but 
with a view to the closer estimate of the Divine 
idea amongst men ; and by way of contrast to the 
power of that idea under Christianity: since I 
entend that, such as is the God of every people, 
such, in the corresponding features of character, 
will be that people. If the god, (like Moloch,) 
is fierce, the people will be cruel; if, (like Ty- 
phon,) a destroying energy, the people will be 
tloomy ; if, (like the Paphian Venus, ) libidinous, 
the people will be voluptuously effeminate. When 
the gods are perishable, man cannot have the 
manleurs of his nature developed: when the 
thadow of death sits upon the highest of what 
man represents to himself as celestial, essential 
Might will sit for ever upon human aspirations. 
One thing only remains to be added on this sub- 
ject: why were not the ancients more profoundly 
afflicted by the treacherous gleams of mortality 
in their gods? How was it that they could for- 
eet, for a moment, a revelation so full of misery ? 
Sinee not only the character of man partly depend- 
‘1 upon the quality of his god, but also and @ 
fortiori, his destiny upon the destiny of his god. 
But the reason of his indifference to the divine 
mortality was — because, at any rate, the pagan 
™an’s connexion with the gods terminated at his 
own death. Even selfish men would reconcile them- 
elves to an earthquake, which should swallow up 


all the world; and the most unreasonable man ' 
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has professed his readiness, at all times, to die 
with a dying universe—mundo secum pereunte, mori, 

III. But, thirdly, the gods being such, in what 
relation to them did man stand? It is a fact 
hidden from the mass of the ancients themselves, 
but sufficiently attested, that there was an ancient 
and secret enmity hetween the whole family of the 
gods and the human race. This is confessed by 
Herodotus as a persuasion spread through some 
of the nations amongst which he travelled: there 
was a sort of truce, indeed, between the parties ; 
temples, with their religious services, and their 
votive offerings, recorded this truce. But below 
all these appearances lay deadly enmity, to be 
explained only by one who should know the 
mysterious history of both parties from the eldest 
times. It is extraordinary, however, that Hero- 
dotus should rely, for this account, upon the be- 
lief of distant nations, when the same belief was 
so deeply recorded amongst his own countrymen in 
the sublime story of Prometheus. Much t+ of the 
sufferings endured hy Prometheus was on account 
of man, whom he had befriended ; and, /y befriend- 
ing, had defeated the malignity of Jove. According 
to some, man was even created by Prometheus : 
but no accounts, until lying Platonic philosophers 
arose, in far later times, represented man as 
created by Jupiter. 

Now let us turn to Christianity ; pursuing it 
through the functions which it exercises in com- 
mon with Paganism, and also through those which 
it exercises separately and incommunicably. 

I. As to the Jdea of God, — how great was the 
chasm dividing the Hebrew God from all gods of 
idolatrous birth, and with what starry grandeur 
this revelation of Supreme deity must have wheeled 
upwards into the field of human contemplation, 
when first surmounting the steams of earth-born 
heathenism, I need not impress upon any Chris- 
tian audience. To their knowledge little could be 
added. Yet to know is not always to feel: and 
without a correspondent depth of feeling, there is 
in moral cases no effectual knowledge. Not the 
understanding is sufficient upon such ground, but 
that which the Scriptures in their profound philo- 
sophy entitle the “understanding heart.” And 
perhaps few readers will have adequately appre- 
ciated the prodigious change effected in the theatre 
of the human spirit, by the transition, sudden as 
the explosion of light, in the Hebrew cosmogony, 
when, from the caprice of a fleshly god, in one 
hour man mounted to a justice that knew no 
shadow of change; from cruelty, mounted toa 
love which was inexhaustible; from gleams of 
essential evil, to a holiness that could not be 
fathomed ; from a power and a knowledge, under 
limitations so merely and obviously T human, to 
the same agencies lying underneath creation, 


——~ an ee 








“_— Danger not measurable :"—it must not be forgotten that all the superior gods passed through an infaney (as Jove, &e.) 
even an adolescence, (as Bacchus,) or even a maturity, (as the majority of Olympus during the insurreetion of the Titans,) 
“rounded by perils that required not strength only, but artifice, and even abject self-conceaiment to evade. 

7 * Much” not all ° for part Was due to the obstinate concealment from Jupiter, by Pre metheus, of the danger which 


tened his throne in a coming generation. 


_ + “So merely and obviously human: —It isa natural thought, to any person whe has not explored there recesses of 


aman degradation, that surely the Pagans must bave had it in their power to imvest their gods with ali conceivable per- 
‘ons, quite as much as we that are not Pagans. The thing wanting to the Pagans, he will think, was the right : otherwise 
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as a root below a plant. Not less awful in power 
was the transition from the limitations of space 
and time to ubiquity and eternity, from the fami- 
liar to the mysterious, from the incarnate to the 
spiritual. These enormous transitions were fitted 
to work changes of answering magnitude in the 
human spirit. The reader can hardly make any 
mistake as to this. He must concede the changes. 
What he will be likely to misconceive, unless he 
has reflected, is—the immensity of these changes. 
And another mistake, which he is even more 
likely to make, is this: he will imagine that a new 
idea, even though the idea of an object so vast as 
God, cannot become the ground of any revolution 
more than intellectual — cannot revolutionize the 
moral and active principles in man, consequently 
cannot lay the ground of any political movement. 
We shall see. But next, that is,— 

II. Secondly, as to the idea of man’s relation to 
God, this, were it capable of disjunction, would 
be even more of a revolutionary idea than the idea 
of God. But the one idea is enlinked with the 
other. In Paganism, as I have said, the higher 
you ascend towards the original fountains of the 
religion; the more you leave behind the frauds, 
forgeries, and treacheries of philosophy; so much 
the more clearly you descry the odious truth — 
that man stood in the relation of a superior to his 
gods, as respected all moral qualities of any value, 
but in the relation of an inferior as respected 
physical power. 
parties fatal, by itself, to all grandeur of moral 
aspirations. Whatever was good or corrigibly bad, 
man saw associated with weakness ; and power was 
sealed and guaranteed to absolute wickedness. 








This was a position of the two | 
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that at length some echoes of their Scoffing began 
to reach Delphi; upon which the god and his 
inspired ministers became sulky, and finally took 
refuge in prose, as the only shelter they could think 
of from the caustic venom of Athenian malice. 

These were the miserable relations of man t» 
the Pagan gods. Every thing, which it is wor) 
doing at all, man could do better. Now it is some 
feature of alleviation in a servile condition, if the 
lord appears by natural endowments superior to 
his slave ; or at least it imbitters the degradation 
of slavery, if he does not. Greatly, therefore, must 
human interests have suffered, had this jealous 
approximation of the two parties been the sole 
feature noticeable in the relations between them, 
But there was a worse. There was an original 
enmity between man and the Pantheon ; not the 
sort of enmity which we Christians ascribe to our 
God ; that is but a figure of speech : and even there 
is a derivative enmity ; an enmity founded on some. 
thing in man subsequent to his creation, and having 
a ransom annexed to it. But the enmity of the 
heathen gods was original — that is, to the very 
nature of man, and as though man had in some 
stage of his career been their rival ; which indeed 
he was, if we adopt Milton’s hypothesis of the gods 
as ruined angels, and of man as created to supply 
the vacancy thus arising in heaven. 

Now, from this dreadful scheme of relations, 
between the human and divine, under Paganism, 
turn to the relations under Christianity. It is 
remarkable that even here, according to a doctrine 


current amongst many of the elder divines, man 


The evil disposition in man to worship success, was | 


strengthened by this mode of superiority in the 
gods. Merit was disjoined from prosperity. Even 
merit of a lower class, merit in things morally 
indifferent, was not so decidedly on the side of the 
gods as to reconcile man to the reasonableness of 


was naturally superior to the race of beings imme- 
diately ranking above him. Jeremy Taylor 
notices the obscure tradition, that the angelic order 
was, by original constitution, inferior to man; 
but this original precedency had been reversed for 
the present, by the fact that man, in his higher 
nature, was morally ruined, whereas the angelic 
race had not forfeited the perfection of their nature, 


their yoke. They were compelled to acquiesce in | though otherwise an inferior nature. Waiving 4 
a government which they did not regard as just. | question so inscrutable as this, we know, at least, 
The gods were stronger, but not much; they had | that no allegiance or homage is required from man 


: . | ; . 
the unfair advantage of standing over the heads of | towards this doubtfully superior race. 


And when 


men, and of wings for flight or for manceuvring. | man first finds himself called upon to pay tributes 
Yet even so, it was clearly the opinion of Homer’s | of this nature as to a being illimitably his supe 
age, that, in a fair fight, the gods might have | rior, he is at the same moment taught by a revela- 


been found liable to defeat. 
generally beautiful: but not more so than the ¢/ite 
of mankind; else why did these gods, both male 
and female, continually persecute our race with 
their odious love? which love, be it observed, 
uniformly brought ruin upon its objects. Intel- 
lectually the gods were undoubtedly below men. 
They pretended to no great works in philosophy, 
in legislation, or in the fine arts, except only that, 


The gods again were | 


| 
| 


tion that this awful superior is the same who 
created him, and that in a sense more than figu- 
rative, he himself is the child of God. There stand 


_ the two relations, as declared in Paganism and in 


Christianity,—both probably true. In the former, 
man is the essential enemy of the gods, 

sheltered by some conventional arrangement ; @ 
the latter, he is the son of God. In his own image 
God made him ; and the very central principle of 


as to one of these arts, viz. poetry, a single god his religion is, that God for a great purpe® 


vaunted himself greatly in simple ages. 
attempted neither a tragedy nor an epic poem. 
Even in what he did attempt, it is worth while to 


But he | assumed his own human nature: a mode of inea™ 


nation which could not be conceivable, unless 
through some divine principle common to the t¥® 


follow his career. His literary fate was what | natures, and forming the nerus between them. 


might have heen expected. 





After the Persian | 
war, the reputation of his verses rapidly decayed. | these, that Christianity has carried forward the 
w its arose in Athens, who laughed so furiously at | work of human progression. The ethics of Chris 
his style and his metre, in the Delphic oracles, | tianity it was,—new ethics and unintelligible,ia# 


With these materials it is, and others resem 
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as yet but little understood, to the old | 
pagan nations,—which furnished the rudder, or 

i for a human revolution ; but the myste- 
ies of Christianity it was,—new Eleusinian shows, 

ing God under a new form and aspect, pre- 

gating man under 4 new relation to God,—which 

the oars and sails, the moving forces, 
jor the advance of this revolution. 

It was my intention to have shown how this | 
great idea of man’s relation to God, connected | 
with the previous idea of God, had first caused 
the state of slavery to be regarded as an evil, 
Next, I proposed to show how charitable institu- | 
tims, not one of which existed in pagan ages, | 
hospitals, and asylums of all classes, had arisen 
under the same idea brooding over man from age 
to age. Thirdly, I should have attempted to 
show, that from the same mighty influence had 
grown up a socza/ influence of woman, which did 
not exist in pagan ages, and will hereafter be ap- 
plied to greater purposes. But, for want of room, 
[confine myself to saying a few words on war, 
snd the mode in which it will be extinguished by 
Christianity. 

War.—This is amongst the foremost of ques- 
tions that concern human progress, and it is one 
which, of all great questions, (the question of | 
davery not excepted, nor even the question of the 
dave-trade,) has travelled forward the most rapidly | 
into public favour. Thirty years ago, there was | 
hardly a breath stirring against war, as the sole | 
natural resource of national anger or national | 
cmpetition. Hardly did a wish rise, at intervals, | 
in that direction, or even a protesting sigh, over 
the calamities of war. And if here and there a 
contemplative author uttered such a sigh, it was | 
in the spirit of mere hopeless sorrow, that mourned 
overan evil apparently as inalienable from man 
wshunger, as death, as the frailty of human ex- 
eetations. Cowper, about sixty years ago, had | 
said, 








War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 


But Cowper would not have said this, had he 
not been nearly related to the Whig house of 
Panshanger. Every Whig thought it a duty 
‘eeasionally to look fiercely at kings, saying— 
“D—, who’s afraid?” pretty much as a regu- 
lar John Bull, in the lower classes, expresses his 
independence by defying the peerage,—* A lord! 

you say? what care I for a lord? I value a 
lord no more than a button top ;”’ whilst, in fact, 

secretly reveres a lord as being usually amongst 

€ most ancient of landed proprietors, and, 
“condly, amongst the richest. The scourge of 
kingship was what Cowper glanced at, rather 
the scourge of war; and in any case the 
‘ondition which he annexed to his suggestion of 
relief, is too remote to furnish much consolation 
cynics like myself, or the reader. If war is to 








“ease only when subjects become wise, we need 


—.... 
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not contract the scale of our cannon-founderies 
until the millennium. Sixty years ago, therefore, 
the abolition of war looked as unprosperous a 
speculation as Dr. Darwin’s scheme for improving 
our British climate by hauling out all the icebergs 
from the polar basin in seasons when the wind 
sate fair for the tropics; by which means these 
wretched annoyers of our peace would soon find 
themselves in quarters too hot to hold them, and 
would disappear as rapidly as sugar-candy in 
children’s mouths. Others, however, inclined 
rather to the Ancient Mariner’s scheme, by shoot- 
ing an albatross :— 

"Twas right, said they, such birds to shoot, 

That bring the frost and snow. 

Scarcely more hopeless than these crusades 
against frost, were any of the serious plans which 
had then been proposed for the extirpation of war. 
St. Pierre contributed “ son petite possible”’ to this 
desirable end, in the shape of an essay towards the 
idea of a perpetual peace ; Kant, the great pro- 
fessor of Koenigsberg, subscribed to the same 
benevolent scheme /is little essay under the same 
title ; and others in England subscribed a guinea 
each to the fund for the suppression of war. These 
efforts, one and all, spent their fire as vainly as 
Darwin spent his wrath against the icebergs : 


| the icebergs are as big and as cold as ever ; and 


war is still, like a basking snake, ready to rear 
his horrid crest on the least rustling in the forests. 

But in quarters more powerful than either 
purses of gold or scholastic reveries, there has, 
since the days of Kant and Cowper, begun to 
gather a menacing thunder-cloud against war. 
The nations, or at least the great leading nations, 
are beginning to set their faces against it. War, 
it is felt, comes under the denunciation of Chris- 
tianity, by the havock which it causes amongst 
those who bear God’s image ; of political economy, 
by its destruction of property and human labour ; 
of rational logic, by the frequent absurdity of its 
pretexts. The wrong, which is put forth as the 
ostensible ground of the particular war, is often- 
times not of a nature to be redressed by war, or is 
even forgotten in the course of the war; and, 
secondly, the war prevents another course which 
might have redressed the wrong: viz. temperate 
negotiation, or neutral arbitration. These things 
were always true, and, indeed, heretofore more 
flagrantly true: but the difference, in favour of 
our own times, is, that they are now felt to be 
true. Formerly, the truths were seen, but not 
felt: they were inoperative truths, lifeless, and 
unvalued. Now, on the other hand, in England, 
America, France, societies are rising for making 
war upon war; and it is a striking proof of the 
progress made by such societies, that, some two 
years ago, a deputation from one of them being 
presented to King Louis Philippe, received from 
him—not the sort of vague answer which might 
have been expected, but a sincere one, expressed 
in very encouraging words.” Ominous to himself 


A RE A 








on 4 Encouraging words: and rather presumptuous words, if the newspapers reported them correctly : for they went the 


ar. of promising, that he separately, as King of the French, would coerce Europe into peace 


t, from the known 


use of the king, it is more probable that he promised his negative aid,—the aid of not personally concurring to any 


Yar which might otherwise be attractive to 





the French government. 
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this might have been thought by the superstitious, 
who should happen to recollect the sequel to a 
French king, of the very earliest movement in this 
direction: the great (but tothis hour mysterious) 
design of Henry IV., in 1610, was supposed by 
many to be a plan of this very nature, for enforc- 
ing a general and permanent peace on Christen- 
dom, by means of an armed intervention ; and no 
sooner had it partially transpired through traitor- 
ous evidence, or through angry suspicion, than 
his own assassination followed. 

Shall I offend the reader by doubting, after all, 
whether war is not an evil still destined to survive 
through several centuries ¢ 
already been made. 


ON CHRISTIANITY, AS AN ORGAN OF POLITICAL MOVEMENT. 





Great progress has | 
In the two leading nations of | 


the earth, war can no longer be made with the | 
'the contest could no more be described az a cop. 


levity which provoked Cowper’s words two gene- 
rations back. France is too ready to fight for 
mere bubbies of what she calls glory. But neither 
in France nor England could a war now be under- 
taken without a warrant from the popular voice. 


' 


This is a great step in advance ; but the final step | 


for its extinction will be taken by a new and 
Christian code of international law. This cannot 
be consummated until Christian philosophy shall 
have traversed the earth, and re-organized the 
structure of society. 

But, finally, and (as regards extent, though not 





as regards intensity of effect) far beyond all other | 


political powers of Christianity, is the power, the 
demiurgic power of this religion over the kingdoms 
of human opinion. Did it ever strike the reader, 


that the Greeks and Romans, although so franti- | 


cally republican, and, in some of their institutions, 
so democratic, yet, on the other hand, never deve- 
loped the idea of representative government, either 
as applied to legislation or to administration ? | 
The elective principle was widely used amongst | 
them. Nay, the nicer casuistries of this principle 
had been latterly discussed. The separate advan- 
tages of open or of secret voting, had been the 
subject of keen dispute in the political circles of 
Rome ; and the art was well understood of dis- | 
turbing the natural course of the public suffrage, | 
by varying the modes of combining the voters 
under the different forms of the Comitia. Public | 
authority and jurisdiction were created and modi- 
fied by the elective principle ; but never was this 
principle applied to the creation or direction of 
public opinion. The senate of Rome, for instance, 
like our own sovereign, represented the national 
majesty, and, to a certain degree, continued to do | 
so for centuries after this majesty had received a | 
more immediate representative in the person of | 


own sovereign, ever represented, by any one ac 
or function, the public opinion, How was this) 
Strange, indeed, that so mighty a secret as that of 
delegating public opinions to the custody of elec: 
representatives, a secret which has changed the 
face of the world, should have been missed by 
nations applying so vast an energy to the whole 
theory of public administration. But the truth, 
however paradoxical, is, that in Greece and Rome 
no body of public opinions existed that could haye 
furnished a standing ground for adverse parties, 
or that consequently could have required to be 
represented. Inall the dissensions of Rome, from 
the secessions of the Plebs to the factions of the 
Gracchi, of Marius and Sylla, of Cesar and Pop. 
pey ; in all the saoc¢ of the Grecian republics,— 


test of opinion, than could the feuds of our bue- 
caneers in the seventeenth century, when parting 
company, or fighting for opposite principles of 
dividing the general booty. One faction has, an- 
other sought to have, a preponderant share of 
power: but these struggles never tvok the shape, 
even in pretence, of differences that moved through 
the conflict of principles. The case was always 
the simple one of power matched against power, 
faction against faction, usage against innovation. 
It was not that the patricians deluded themselves 
by any speculative views into the refusal of inter- 
marriages with the plebeians: it was not as upon 
any opinion that they maintained the contest, 
(such as at this day divides ourselves from the 
French upon the question of opinion with regard 
to the social rank of literary men) but simply as 
upon a fact: they appealed to evidences, not t 
speculations ; to usage, not to argument. They 
were in possession, and fought against change, not 
as inconsistent with a theory, but as hostility 
an interest. In the contest of Cassar with the oli- 
garchic knavery of Cicero, Cato, and Pompey, 0 
possible exercise of representative functions (had 
the people possessed them) could have been applied 
beneficially to the settlement of the question ® 


issue. Law, and the abuses of law, good statutes 


and evil customs, had equally thrown the public 


power into a settlement fatal to the public welfare. 
Not any decay of public virtue, but increase of 
poverty amongst the inferior citizens, had throws 
the suffrages, and consequently the honours and 
powers of the state, into the hands of some forty 


or fifty houses, rich enough to bribe, and bribing 


systematically. Caesar, undertaking to correct 
state of disease which would else have con 
the republic every third year by civil war, knew 


the reigning Cwsar. The senate, like our own | that no arguments could be available against § 


sovereign, represented the grandeur of the nation, 
the hospitality of the nation to illustrious strangers, | 
and the gratitude of the nation in the distribution | 
of honours. For the senate continued to be the 

fountain of honours, even to Casar himself: the 

titles of Germanicus, Britannicus, Dalmaticus, | 
&c. (which may be viewed as peerages,) the pri- 
Vilege of precedency, the privilege of wearing a 
laurel diadem, &c. (which may be viewed as the 
Garter, Bath, Thistle, ) all were honours conferred 


competition of mere interests. The remedy lay, 
not through opposition speeches in the senate, # 
from the rostra,—not through pamphlets or jou 
nals,—but through a course of intense cudgelling- 
This he happily accomplished; and by 
means restored Rome for centuries,—not 
aspiring condition which she once held, but 
immunity from annual carnage, and in other 
spects to a condition of prosperity which, if less 
than during her popular state, was greater 


by the senate, But the senate, no more than our! any else attainable after that popular state 
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tion of society. 


pecome impossible, from changes in the composi- | 
public interest, though it should begin as a mere 


Here, and in all other critical periods of ancient | 


republics, we shall find that opinions did not exist 


gs the grounds of feud, nor could by any dexterity | 


nave been applied to the settlement of feuds. 


Whereas, on the other hand, with ourselves for | 


centuries, and latterly with the French, no public 
contest has arisen, or does now exist, without 


fighting its way through every stage of advance 


by appeals to public opinion. If, for instance, an 
improved tone of public feeling calls for a gradual 
mitigation of army punishments, the quarrel be- 
comes instantly an intellectual one: and much in- 
formation is brought forward, which throws light 


apon human nature generally. But in Rome, , 


such a discussion would have been stopped sum- 
marily, as interfering with the discretional power 
of the Pretorium. ‘To take the vitis, or cane, from 
the hands of the centurion, was a perilous change ; 
but, perilous or not, must be committed to the 
judgment of the particular imperator, or of his 
legatus. The executive business of the Roman 
exchequer, again, could not have been made the 
subject of public discussion ; not only because no 
sufficient material for judgment could, under the 
want of a public press, have been gathered, except 
from tle parties interested in all its abuses, but 
also because these parties (a faction amongst the 
equestrian order) could have effectually over- 
thrown any counter-faction formed amongst parties 
not personally agected by the question. The 


Roman institution of clientela—which had outlived | 
smallest public interest that can become the sub- 


its early uses—does any body imagine that this 
was open to investigation / The influence of mur- 


ject of public opinion. 


derous riots would easily have been brought to | 
bear upon it, but not the light of public opinion. | 
_ ‘fs , . . . . | 
Even if public opinion could have been evoked in | 


those days, or trained to combined action, insupe- 
rable ditheulties would have arisen in adjusting 
its force to the necessities of the Roman provinces 
and allies, Any arrangement that was practi- 
cable, would have obtained an influence for these 
parties, either dangerous to the supreme section of 
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every question, that is large enough to engage 


comparison of strength with strength, almost im- 
mediately travels forward into a comparison of 
rights with rights, or of duty with duty. A mere 
fiscal question of restraint upon importation from 
this or that particular quarter, passes into a ques- 
tion of colonial rights. Arrangements of conve- 
nience for the management of the pauper, or the 
debtor, or the criminal, or the war-captive, become 
the occasions of profound investigations into the 
rights of persons occupying those relations. Sa- 
natory ordinances for the protection of public 
health ; such as quarantine, fever hospitals, 
draining, vaccination, &c., connect themselves, 
in the earliest stages of their discussion, with the 
general consideration of the duties which the state 
owes to its subjects. If education is to be promoted 
by public counsels, every step of the inquiry 
applies itself to the consideration of the know- 
ledge to be communicated, and of the limits within 
which any section of religious partisanship can be 
safely authorized to interfere. If coercion, beyond 
the warrant of the ordinary law, is to be applied as 
a remedy for local outrages, a tumult of opinions 
arises instantly, as to the original causes of the 
evil, as to the sufficiency of the subsisting laws to 
meet its pressure, and as to the modes of connect- 
ing enlarged powers in the magistrate with the 
minimum of offence to the general rights of the 
subject. 

Every where, in short, some question of duty 
and responsibility arises to face us in any the 


Questions, in fact, that 
fall short of this dignity ; questions that concern 
public convenience only, and do not wear any 
moral aspect, such as the bullion question, never 
do become subjects of public opinion. It cannot 


be said in which direction lies the bias of public 


opinion. In the very possibility of interesting the 


| public judgment, is involved the certainty of wear- 


‘ 
the empire, or else nugatory for each of them- | 
ed by party motives, or placed in risk by accident: 


elves. It is a separate consideration, that through 
total defect of cheap instruments for communica- 
ton, Whether personally or in the way of thought, 


public Opinion must always have moved in the 


“ark: what I chiefly assert is, that the feuds | 


tearing at all upon public interests, never did 
turn, or could have turned, upon any collation of 
“pions. And two things must strengthen the 
reader's conviction upon this point ; viz. first, that 
ho public meetings (such as with us carry on the 
Welgt of public business throughout the empire) 


_a thousand times. more frequent. 
ciples of Christian morality are now so interwoven 


vere ever called in Rome; secondly, that in the | 
the natural suggestions of a sound judgment. For 


giulap « ee. . 
gwar and “official” meetings of the people, no 
= ee . 
“ull interest was ever discussed, but only some 
PAitical interest. 
Now, on the other hand, amongst ourselves, 
, > “a WV, British : * } 


* same high responsibility. 


| 
| 
| 


ing some relation to moral principles. Hence the 
ardour of our public disputes; for no man views, 
without concern, a great moral principle darken- 


hence the dignity and benefit of our public dis- 
putes ; hence, also, their ultimate relation to the 
Christian faith. We do not, indeed, in these days, 
as did our homely ancestors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, cite texts of Scripture as 
themes for senatorial commentary or exegesis ; but 


the virtual reference to scriptural principles is now 
The great prin- 


with our habits of thinking, that we appeal to 
them no longer as scriptural authorities, but as 


instance, in the case of any wrong offered to the 
Hindoo races, now so entirely dependent upon our 
wisdom and justice, we British* immediately, by 





een eam ~ 


It may be thought that, in the prosecution of Verres, the people of Rome acknowledged something 
Not at all. The ease came before Rome, not as a ease of injury to a colonial child, whom 


* general mother was bound to protect and avenge ; but as an appeal, by way of special petition, from Sicilian chents, it 


Pas rar } } 
*bo grand political movement, but simply judicial, 


Verres was an ill-used man and the victim of private intrigues. Or, 


wi; : : . , 
“Atever hie might be, Rome certainly sate upon the cause, not in any character of maternal protectress, taking up votun- 


Wily the support of the weak, but as a sheridl assessing damages in a case forced upou his court by the planta, 
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our solemnity of investigation, testify our sense of prehensive and large as uniformly to furnish the 
the deep responsibility to India with which our | major proposition of a syllogism; whilst the par- 


Indian supremacy has invested us. We make no 
mention of the Christian oracles. Yet where, 
then, have we learned this doctrine of far-stretch- 
ing responsibility? In all pagan systems of mora- 





lity, there is the vaguest and slightest appreciation | 


of such relations as connect us with our colonies. 
But, from the profound philosophy of Scripture, 


each particular case. 


ticular act under discussion, wearing, perhaps, 
some modern name, naturally is not directly men. 
tioned: and to bring this, in the minor proposi- 
tion, under the principle contained in the major, 
is a task left to the judgment of the inquirer ig 
Something is here intrust. 


-ed to individual understanding ; whereas in the 


we have learned that no relations whatever, not , 
you are obliged mechanically to rest in the letter 


even those of property, can connect us with even 
a brute animal, but that we contract concurrent 
obligations of justice and mercy. 

In this age, then, public interests move and 
prosper through conflicts of opinion. Secondly, 
as I have endeavoured to show, public opinion 
cannot settle, powerfully, upon any question that 
is not essentially a moral question. 


| 


Koran, from the circumstantiality of the 


of the precept. The Christian Scriptures, therefore, 


‘not only teach, but train the mind to habits of 


self-teaching in all moral questions, by enforcing 


_more or less of activity in applying the rule; that 


And, thirdly, | 


in all moral questions, we, of Christian nations, | 


are compelled, by habit and training, as well as 
other causes, to derive our first principles, con- 
sciously or not, from the Scriptures. 
fore, through the doctrinality of our religion that 


much affect us. The daily conduct, therefore, of 


It is, there- | 


is, in subsuming the given case proposed under the 
scriptural principle. 

Hence it is certain, and has been repeatedly 
illustrated, that whilst the Christian faith, in col- 
lision with others, would inevitably rouse to the 
most active fermentation of minds, the Mahometan’ 
(as also doctrinal but unsystematical) would have 


the same effect, in kind, but far feebler in degree; 
we derive arms for all moral questions; and it is’ 
as moral questions that any political disputes | 


all great political interests, throws us unconsciously | 


upon the first principles which we all derive from 
Christianity. And, in this respect, we are more 


{ 


advantageously placed, by a very noticeable dis- | 
tinction, than the professors of the two other | 


doctrinal religions. 
many sentiments from the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian systems, could not but offer some rudiments 
of moral judgment; yet, because so much of these 
rudiments is stolen, the whole is incoherent, and 
does not form a system of ethics. In Judaism, 
again, the special and insulated situation of the 
Jews has unavoidably impressed an exclusive bias 
upon its principles. In both codes the rules are 
often of restricted and narrow application. But, 
in the Christian Scriptures, the rules are so com- 


The Koran having pirated | 





and an idolatrous religion would have no such 
effect at all. Agreeably to this scale, some years 
ago, a sect of reforming or fanatical Mahometans, 
in Bengal,* commenced a persecution of the sur- 
rounding Hindoos, At length a reaction took place 
on the part of the idolaters, but in what temper! 
Bitter enough, and so far alarming as to call down 
a government interference with troops and artillery, 
but yet with no signs of religious retaliation. That 
was a principle of movement which the Hindoos 
could not understand : their retaliation was simply 
to the personal violence they had suffered. Such 
is the inertia of a mere cultus. And, in the other 
extreme, if we Christians, in our intercourse with 
both Hindoos and Mahometans, were not sternly 
reined up by the vigilance of the local govert- 
ments, no long time would pass before all India 
would be incurably convulsed by disorganizing 
feuds. 





THE CEMETERY 


A SUDDEN passage from the stately domes, 

The busy marts of men—unto their graves ! 
Man—man ! most bitter mockery, what art thou ? 
Where hast thou, say, thy dwelling-place—thine own ? 
Such one as for an instant thou may’st claim, 

Secure from change, beyond the sway of death ! 

Oh! these are questions which this solemn spot 

Doth answer chillingly—as o’er the brain 

And sickening heart doth pass the awful truth. 


I said this place was solemn: yes, ’tis so; 

But yet how beautiful! a beauty which 

Yon fair and glittering, but fev’rish capital, 
With all its money’d pomp, possesseth not. 

Look round, and see the scented flow’rets spring 
Above the graves of hush’d humanity; 

Behold the tomb-stones garlanded with wreaths, 
Bright coronals of fadeless evergreen ; 

The last gift, this, of mourning relatives 

Unto departed worth ; a type, it may be, 








AT FRANKFORT. 


A hopeful earnest, of that heavenly crown, 
The promised guerdon from Almighty love. 


Doth it not almost, to the feeling breast, 

Suatch from the spectre-foe one half his sting, 
To think how calmly here repose the dead, 
Their earthly labours over,—no more pain, 

No carking care, no withering grief,—all’s past: 
And one long sleep of peace is theirs for ever. 


Let me not quit this scene, my mother dear, 
Without one silent prayer for thee. Amid 
The coldness of this rngged world how oft 
Doth thy son’s heart yearn for those tender looks 
That dwelt upon him in his childhood’s days ! 
How oft doth he recal that gentlest voice, 
Whose notes are ever present to his ear! 
In vain, in vain; the world doth hold thee not,— 
N . ’s spirit is in heaven. 

fy angel-mother’s spiri E. W. be 


oP 


cen a 





* At Baraset, if I remember rightly. 
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iy RAMBLE IN NORTH AMERICA, IN THE SUMMER OF 1844, 


{Ler not the alarmed reader apprehend, that we 
gre going to inflict on his patience another dull 
pook upon the United States, in addition to the 
many which the last ten years have produced, when, 
on thecontrary,our considerateand benevolent pur- 
pose is,to gratify hiscuriosity and taste, with merely 
srelish, or the essence of a very lively one. In few 
words, a Manuscript Tour of considerable dimen- 
sions lies before us, the whole of which could well 
bear printing ; yet so often has the ground been tra- 
versed, and so hackneyed have the topics become, 
that we shall confine ourselves to what, in our 


Tourist’s Journal, illustrates certain points of | 


character and manners among our Yankee brethren 
in a rather original way. The Rambler of 1844 
was a young English gentleman, travelling for 


amusement and pleasure, but by no means indiffe- | 


rent tomen and manners. Except that he avoided 





_wild vine, and jessamine. 


New Orleans, he made a rather extensive sweep 
in his seven months of travel; and his journey | 
was taken during the worst period of the “ com- | 
mercial crisis,’ which rendered every commodity | 
so cheap, that though shunning almost every thing | 


else, we must mention what the prices and the rate 
of travelling in general then were in the principal 


towns of the Union. Our Rambler landed at New | 
York in the month of May; thought well of New | 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, but was rather | 


disappointed with the capital,— Washington. He 
visited Mount Vernon, and worshipped the relics 
there, and states that the last of Washington's ser- 
vants died at the age of one hundred and fourteen, 
a few days afterwards. Having thus per saltum 


cleared the Atlantic cities, we give our Rambler | 


leave to tell of his farther progress himself. ] 


We were two days and a night performing the 
journey from Baltimore over the Alleghanies to 
Pittsburg, about three hundred miles, the fare 
throughout, exclusive of living, being £1, 13s. 4d. 

We travelled by railroad, stage-coach, and 
steamer, as follows: by rail from Baltimore to 
Cumberland, one hundred and eighty miles; by 
stage to Brownsville, and by steamer from thence, 
sixty miles, up the pretty Mononghahela to Pitts- 
burg ; the journey throughout being one of great 
interest. It was a lovely morning when we 
started, and for many miles our course lay along 
the Potomac; its hilly banks often beautifully 
wooded to the water's edge, recalling recollections 
of the Truro river in our own Cornwall. At half 
past twelve we halted to dine at Harper’s Ferry, a 
ost singularly picturesque spot. There we found 
two hotels, with a black waiter at the door of each, 
summoning us to dinner, the one by ringing a 
large hand-bell, the other by beating with astonish- 
‘ng energy a huge triangle. I made for the 
triangle, having been confidentially informed by a 
fellow passenger, that at the establishment which 
that represented, I should get “ wheaten bread, 
and chicken fixings,” and at the other merely, 
“corn bread, and common doings,” 





admirable breakfast, with a nigger 


After an excellent dinner, which we. were al- 
lowed ten minutes to discuss, the locomotive gave 
a dismal shriek, and we were presently in motion 
again. The scenery the whole way from Balti- 
more to Cumberland is extremely pretty, as well 
as remarkable for its ever changing aspect ; the 
mountains for the most part covered with wood to 
their summits, the road sometimes extending for 
miles through a rich cultivated country; at other 
times through deeply wooded solitudes, in a wild 
state of nature, with here and there a natural 
opening of park-like appearance. The solitude of 
these vast forests is occasionally relieved by a log 
hut, or a patch of Indian corn, intermixed with 
stumps of trees, cultivated fields divided by huge 
zigzag fences, or hills covered with foliage, among 
which may be distinguished the rhododendron, the 
We reached the little 
village of Cumberland at six in the evening, and 
there exchanged the railway cars for the four- 
horse coaches, which we found waiting our arrival ; 
great lumbering vehicles, resembling in their build 
and general appearance the French diligences, 
constructed to carry nine inside passengers, and 
one on the box with the driver. We rumbled 
over the bad roads, at the rate of four miles an 
hour, stopped to sup at Frostbury, the next stage 
from Cumberland, and then continued our journey 
throughout the night. At sunrise the following 
morning, we found ourselves on the summit of 
Laurel Hill, and a beautiful prospect it afforded us. 
At ten we reached Brownsville, and from thence 
took steamer up the Mononghahela to Pittsburg, 
passing ten miles on this side of it a spot called 
Braddock’s Field, where that unfortunate General 
was surprised by the enemy during the French 
war of 1755, and shot with seven hundred of his 
officers and men, from an ambuscade by a party 
of Indians in the French service. 

The scenery of the Mononghahela is pretty, and 
somewhat resembles that of the Wye. Its junction 
with the Alleghany, near Pittsburg, forms the 
Ohio, a noble river, nine hundred and sixty-five 
miles in length, from this place to its mouth, where 
it joins the father of waters, the Mississippi. 

We reached Pittsburg, the Birmingham of 
America, about nine in the evening ; and I at once 
took up my quarters at the Mononghahela, a 
magnificent hotel, quite equal to the Astor at New 
York, and at which I was sumptuously enter- 
tained at the ridiculously low charge of a dollar, 
or about 4s. a day. ‘The landlord told me he had 
recently reduced his charges to one half, to meet 
the pressure of the times ; and as I sat the follow- 
ing morning, in a noble room, partaking of an 
on either side 
assiduously fanning me the while, I inwardly 
hoped that the pressure of the times would not 


abate a jot, until I had fully completed my tour. 
Such, alas! is human nature. 





Pittsburg, though prettily situated, is one of the 
most dingy places I ever sojourned at. I strolled 
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after breakfast to the banks of the river, and there 
found twenty large steamers, and that the oppo- 
sition among their owners was as much as any 
reasonable tourist could desire. Some of these 
were bound to Cincinnati, Ohio, four hundred and 
sixty-five miles ; some to Louisville, Kentucky, 
one hunded and seventy-five miles farther; and 
several to New Orleans, two thousand and forty 
miles from Pittsburg. The time employed in 
reaching the latter place, is about ten days, and 
the fare for the entire journey, which some time 
previously was £8 or £10, was at that period only 
fifteen dollars. 


The Ohio—Cincinnati—and St. Louis. 


On the 3d of June, I embarked on board the | 


Montgomery, a magnificent steamer, for Cincin- 
nati. I engaged a state cabin to myself, and paid 
four dollars only for my passage, inclusive of 
meals, and we were three days and two nights 
performing the voyage. We had breakfast at six, 
dinner at half past twelve, and tea at six, the 
usual hours in the western country ; and uncom- 
fortable as I at first found them, it is surprising 
how soon habit reconciled me to the change. 

It is customary at dinner on board these boats 
to place all the dishes on the table in the first 
instance : each of the hungry voyageurs, that is, the 
male portion of them, then takes a position be- 
hind his chair, in readiness (so soon as the last of 
the ladies, who sit at the top of the table entirely 
by themselves, shall have seated herself,) to pounce 
upon the viands, and then follows an awfully dis- 
gusting scramble ; the devouring capabilities of the 
men are so enormous, and they bolt their food with 


such rapidity, that unless you go the entire animal | 


and become a hog in spite of yourself, you will 
assuredly get nothing to eat. 
two hundred passengers on board, though I scarcely 


found half a dozen throughout this interesting | 


excursion from whom I could obtain any informa- 
tion, or who seemed to feel any pleasure in con- 


versation, except upon the never failing topic of | 
dollars and cents, the price of cotton, or the state | 


of trade generally ; and verily, these are dismal 
topics for a solitary tourist to be obliged to listen 
to throughout the livelong day. 

There was nothing that amused me more than 
the strange questions that were occasionally put 
to me respecting England ; many seem to fancy 
that we live as it were in a state of bondage to the 
aristocracy. I have been repeatedly asked, ““ How 
I liked being in a free country ; and whether the 
old parent, (meaning England,) was not almost 
‘used up.’” 

Far be it from me to attribute such ignorant 
notions to the generality of Americans. 

The scenery for the first twenty miles, after 
leaving Pittsburg, is a good deal like that of the 
Mononghahela, though upon a larger scale ; the 
hills on each side are lofty, beautifully wooded, 
and in every variety of shape; many gentlemen's 
residences are interspersed amongst them, and 
there is a good deal of the soil under cultivation, 


There were at least | 


which has a remarkably rich appearance. ..W, 
passed a picturesque place about eighteen miles 
from Pittsburg, called Economy, inhabited enti 

by Dutch and Germans, who carry on the woollen 
trade. Shortly afterwards, we halted to take ip 
wood at another small town, called Freedom, the 
land about which is apparently as rich as garden 
mould. The river then for hundreds of miles 
presents one continued succession of lofty hills, 
rich with foliage from base to summit, without 4 
break or opening on either side to enable you tp 
see the country beyond, which imparts to it e 
degree of sameness. 

We passed many beautiful islands, also several 
Indian mounds, one of which had been recently 
excavated, and a great many interesting relics 
brought to light. 

There is a melancholy in passing through these 
_ deep and silent solitudes, and which is not relieved 

by the appearance here and there of the small 





patches of partially cleared land, with their soli- - 


tary shantee or log hut, or of the solitary inhabi- 
tants of the latter, who linger on the banks while 
the boat passes, glad enough no doubt to have 
their monotony broken in upon, though only for 
an instant. The Indian is not to be met with here. 
|The tribes of red*men, which once peopled these 
_ solitudes, have become totally extinct, and scaree 
a vestige of them remains, save their burial-places 
| and mounds. 
| It was terrifically hot on the afternoon of my 
|arrival at Cincinnati, the thermometer being 
| something like one hundred degrees in the shade. 
I know not what the people would do in this 
| broiling climate, if it was not for the profuse 
| supply of ice and iced water. Then what superb 
drinks you get! I have been through a course of 
cobler, brandy, port, claret, and sherry, and 
revelled in a mint julep, and other rare drinks, far 
superior to any thing I ever imbibed elsewhere. 
But by my halidome, a sherry cobler is a nectar fit 
for the gods; and the most eloquent descriptions will 
| prove inadequate, to convey a just idea of a com 
pound so truly delicious. Some pounded sugar, 
about two tablespoonsful, is put intoa large tumbler, 
a liberal supply of ice pure as crystal, two wine 
glasses of fine sherry, lemon peel cut very thin, & 
large slice of pine apple at the top, and the whole 
violently shook up, or poured several times from 
one tumbler to another, and allowed a minute @ 
so to clear; a long reed is then stuck in the glass 
and so you imbibe it: the charge for this is s&® 
pence. But here I must pause, for the bare ™® 
membrance makes me thirsty. 

I passed two or three days very agreeably at 
Cincinnati, a remarkably handsome city, fall of 
life and business. It has spacious streets, 
exceedingly stylish-looking shops. The country 
around is undulating and of English charactef, 
with here and there a pretty villa, which is i 
variably built of wood, and painted white, and its 
verandah covered with creepers. I hada 





ful country stroll to the suburb of Mount Aubur®, 

from whence the city with its amphitheatre a 

hills, and noble river, is seen to great advantag®” 
Cincinnati is said to be one of the most 
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cities in the Union. I counted at least twenty 

steamers alongside the quays, some taking in cargo, 

others discharging it. I was greatly struck with 

the excellent description of horses and mules em- 
in reiwoving the goods. 

The following prices, which I obtained on the 
spot, will convey some idea of the cheapness of 
Cincinnati as a place of residence. A quarter of 
mutton, 10d.; the best cuts of meat, 14d. per pound; 
fowls, 1s. the pair; ducks, about 1s. 3d.; a turkey, 
1s.6d.; a goose, 1s.; eggs, 14d. the dozen; potatoes, 
4d. a bushel. 

Having accidentally made the acquaintance of 
an English attorney residing here, it afforded me 
an excellent opportunity of visiting the law courts, 
and of getting introduced to several of the leading 


counsel, as well as to the learned judge himself. | 


The courts, which are far inferior to those at New 
York, were in a disgracefully dirty state, but quite 
in character with the appearance of judge and 
counsel. The former, whose salary is only £150 
a-year, had more the appearance of a butcher in 
plain clothes than a dignitary of the bench ; and 
the latter in their nankeen jackets, looked more 
like waiters at a hotel, than counsel learned in 
the law. Several of them were whittling small 
pieces of wood, and apparently finishing them off 
with the most anxious solicitude, and I observed 
that the court table had suffered severely from 
this national propensity. Equality seemed to 
prevail through the entire court ; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the usher could enforce 
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silence from the independent auditory. The case 
on trial, was one relating to an American “ pork.” | 
When I entered, the principal witness was under | 
examination, in the course of which the counsel | 
observed, that in the earlier part of his evidence, | 
he, the witness, had stated that such and such was | 
the fact. ‘No, I guess not, stranger,” said the 
witness. The counsel, however, persisted that he 
had, and referred the matter to the judge, who, after | 
looking at his notes, told the witness that in the 
earlier portion of his evidence he certainly had 
said such and such was the fact. “Did I say so, 
judge,” replied the witness, with the most imper- 
— coolness ; “then I'll stick to it; d——d if 
ont.” 

I took up my quarters at Cincinnati, at the Broad- 
way, the same hotel that Dickens sojourned at. That 
gentleman, by the way, is extremely unpopular in 
this country, and will act wisely in not showing 
face here again for some time; but what the good 
people of Cincinnati would do with Mrs. Trollope, 
if they could get hold of her, it is impossible to 
“sy, for I have frequently heard them ungratefully 
tondemn her to a place said to be much hotter 
than their own climate, and her very name brings 
i erm of abuse, like filth out of a mud 

ve been frequently asked my opinion of 
“her darned fabrications;” bet although I have 
ot expressed as much, I am strongly inclined to 
think that Mrs, Trollope’s statements, at the time 
they were written, were not so overcharged as 
people at home are led to imagine. It isten years 





since her visit to this country : an age in America ; 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that since then 
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Jonathan has progressed in civilisation; at all 
events, I have heard more than one travelled 
American admit, that her book did a great deal 
of good. I imagine, however, that her descriptions 
were never intended to apply to the higher classes 
of society in this country. 

I was occupied four days and nights making 
the journey from Cincinnati, in a western steamer, 
to St. Louis, the capital of Missouri, seven hundred 
miles, and paid £1 only, which included meals. 
We had a large cargo of slaves on board, and I 
had a long conversation with their owner, a gentle- 
manlike man, from the south, upon the subject of 
slavery. From what he said, it would seem that 
the cultivation of cotton, rice, and sugar, can only 
be carried on by slave labour, and that if emanci- 
pation ever takes place, the highly productive 
lands of the south will be thrown entirely out of 
cultivation. With regard to the slaves themselves, 
he observed, that they were better fed than many of 
our free labourers in England, and that it was 
the owner's interest to treat his slaves kindly. 
He appeared to be a kind, humane, good sort of 
man, and I’ve no doubt his slaves are better off 
than they would be if free. At all events, though 
not exactly subscribing to his opinions, I fully 
concurred with him in the absurdity of our sending 
out of England large sums of money for the 
abolishment of slavery, when we have so much 
distress at home. 

We halted for half a day at Louisville, the 
largest city in Kentucky; and I there had the 
honour of being formally presented, by a gentle- 
manlike American, of my acquaintance, to Henry 
Clay, one of the leading men in this country ; and 
who, it was then expected, would have been the 
next president. He was holding a levee at the 
Galt House, a splendid hotel ; and I was introdue- 
ed as Mr. , an English gentleman on a 
tour of observation and pleasure through the 
States. 1 was most cordially received by Mr. 
Clay, who shook me warmly by the hand, and at 
once commenced an interesting conversation upon 
the country. He seemed pleased when I told him 
how gratified I had been with my tour thus far. 
He struck me as being a remarkably benevolent 
good kind of man, quite one of the people; very 
plain in his dress and address; and as having more 
the appearance of a homely farmer than the lead- 
ing senator of a great country. 

About a mile below Louisville are the rapids of 
the Ohio, which, when the water is low, altogether 
obstruct the navigation, and a canal has been cut 
to avoid them. Our captain, wishing to save the 
expense of the locks, steered directly down the 
rapids, and right glad was I, for one, to get into 
deep water again. The river widens considerably 
from Louisville to the Mississippi ; its breadth, in 
some places, is a mile and a half; the islands in- 
crease in number, and the scenery is altogether 





the Ohio, where it joins the Mississippi; the 
tance from this point to St. Louis being one 
dred and eighty miles. The scenery then 
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more strikingly grand, the river broader, the 
stream more turgid and rapid, and the bluffs and 
perpendicular crags, interspersed with foliage, 
present a very singular and beautiful appearance. 
The land, too, a dark brown rich soil, was here 
and there partially cleared, and cultivated with 
crops of Indian corn, stumps of trees being inter- 
mixed; the timber, in other places, was merely 
girdled, that is, the bark cut round, and the tree 
left to perish by the loss of its sap. 

On reaching St. Louis, I took up my quarters, 
for four or five days, at the Planters Hotel, an 
immense establishment, admirably conducted, and 
where I formed many agreeable acquaintances ; 
but none which afforded me more pleasure than 
that of Mr. Shaw, a high class American, and 
who was my travelling companion for some weeks 
afterwards. 

I found, indeed, at this hotel, a large assemblage 
of persons from every part of the Union, and many 
gentlemanlike men from the south. There ap- 

to me, to be more of the English character 
about the latter. A gentleman from Virginia, 
who gave me a pressing invitation to visit him, 
assured me that I should find the style of hospi- 
tality a good deal like what that of England 
was in days of yore; that a “smart man” there 
would be immediately kicked out of society; and 
that the upper classes of Southerns were as aristo- 
cratic as the gentry of England, and as distinct in 
their ideas and feelings from their countrymen in 
the north, as it was possible for one class of men 
to be from another. 

I was much pleased with St. Louis, and visited 
most of the lions of the place and neighbourhood, 
especially the arsenal and a small prairie, some 
miles from the town. On Sunday evenings the 
country people are to be seen drinking wine under 
trees, some playing at ten pins, the favourite pas- 
time in this country; while others, with their 
sweethearts, listen to a noisy band, the whole scene 
recalling vividly to my recollection the tea-gar- 
dens of the continent. 

I was highly gratified with a visit I made to the 
Far Company depot, where I saw thousands and 
thousands of buffalo hides, and, what interested 
me still more, the chief and six warriors of the 
Osage tribe of Indians, in their native costume, 
who were on their way to Washington to visit the 
President, their great-grandfather, as they term 
him. What a melancholy history is that of these 
poor Indians. The Osages now only number 
about five thousand; and, like many other tribes, 
are fast disappearing from the face of the earth. 
These were as lordly specimens of forest nobility 
as, perhaps, one could have seen any where. I 
shook hands with the chief, a man of Herculean 
frame, with a fierce, savage, unrelenting aspect, 
but a great deal of native majesty about him ; his 
head was partially shaved, a large tuft of hair 
left on his crown, called a scalp-lock, with a 
handsome feather sticking in it; a buffalo robe 
hung from his shoulders; his brawny chest was 
painted and tattooed; his naked arms encircled 
with brass rings; his feet covered with beautiful 
mocassins ; and suspended from his neck was a 


splendid silver medal, two hands clasped in friend 
ship, presented to him by the President, ' 

St. Louis is the great depot of the fur trading 
companies. 


Vo on the Upper Mississippi— Fort iri 
lei ctediens and tadlen linge Fort Sealine 
of St. Anthony. 

St. Louis is as far west as the generality. of 
tourists extend their researches ; but, while 

I heard such glowing descriptions of the compara. 

tively unvisited regions of the Upper Mississippi, 

that, as a large steamer, which, for several weeks 
previously, had been advertised to make a trip to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, nine hundred miles above 

St. Louis, was fortunately just on the eve of start- 

ing, I at once decided upon making the excursion, 
As I consider this by far the most interesti 

portion of my tour in America, I shall enter fully 
into its details, at the risk of being thought 


occupied a fortnight, we were charged only £5 
a-head, meals included; and, for wines and cigars 
it cost me some £3 more ; little, indeed, for such a 
charming expedition. 

Our party consisted of about forty ladies and 
gentlemen ; but, with the exception of some half- 
dozen good fellows, I cannot say it was composed 
of a very agreeable class of persons. 

For the first two hundred miles, the scenery 
struck me as being more remarkable for its vast- 
ness, if I may use the expression, than for any high 
pretensions to beauty. Yet how imposing is the 
breadth and rapidity of the dark turgid river, 
rolling silently along, sometimes through forests, 
apparently interminable, and which oppress one 
with their magnitude; then through dreary flats 
and marshy swamps; gathering, in its course, the 
loose soil on either side ; and, with it, trees of large 
size, which, drifting down the stream, frequently 





' get fixed at the bottom of the river, and render 
| the navigation extremely dangerous. Thus sta- 
| tionary they are called snags ; and the most care 
| ful steering is requisite to avoid a collision with 
them, especially at high water, when they are not 
so easily distinguished. We passed a large steamer 
that had recently been snagged; she was quile 
deserted : the accident happened in the day time, 
and no lives were lost. The quantity of floating 
timber is surprising ; and sometimes, in 
of the river, immense masses remain stationary, 
and resemble large timber yards. | 
Occasionally we came upon an infant settlement, 
destined probably one day to be a thriving cit¥s 
but the climate is deadly, and the people hav 
generally, a most unhealthy appearance. at 
As we passed along the wooded shores, the 
passengers, most of whom had rifles, and were fire 
rate marksmen, occasionally brought down 
of curious plumage; and I have seen,& PO 
squirrel, on the top of a lofty tree, cut in two by 
a ball from a rifle pistol. Ad of 
We frequently landed for the purpose of shoot 
ing pigeons, which swarm in incredible numbe™ 
in these unfrequented woods, On, these occasiom® 











tedious. For this delightful excursion, then, whieh . 


some little caution was requisite to avoid treading, 
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upon the snakes, many of them, especially the 
rattlesnake, being of a:very venomons description. 
ouWe halted twice a-day to take in wood for fuel, 
with which we were often supplied by the solitary 
squatter of the wilderness, whose haggard appear- 
gnce bore testimony to the wretchedness of the 
dimate. How vividly the whole scene presents 
itself to my mind’s eye! There is the log hut, 
with its little bit of land’partly cleared, and plant- 
ed with Indian corn,—the soil looking rich enough 
togrow any thing; but, perhaps, the mighty river 
has recently washed away a large portion of it ; and 
it isevident the man must soon squat higher up and 
niake a fresh clearing. How squalid are the looks 
of his poor wife and half naked child! There lies 


the man’s axe; and there, alongside the river, is | 


the stack of wood, cut into blocks, in readiness for 
the passing steamer. There stands the man him- 
slf, with a large wood-knife stuck in his belt. 
What a lean and hungry visage he has! He is an 
outcast from society, or, at all events, he looks 
like one. There is nothing like a smile on that 
man’s face. God help his unfortunate condition ! 

The excessive heat of the climate, and the 
horrible annoyance caused by the biting of mos- 
quitoes, very materially detract from the pleasure 
of a trip in this country. The mosquito is a 
mall insect, something less than a gnat; they 
swarm about you in myriads, and the punishment 
they inflict is enough to drive a man wild. 

On the second day of our excursion, we passed 
Hannibal and Warsaw, two pretty villages, and 


soon afterwards halted to take in wood at a place | 


ealled Keokuk, after an Indian chief, from whom 
the land was purchased. He was the famed chief 
of the Sauks and Foxes, formerly a most warlike 
tribe, but now nearly extinct. So it is ; wherever 
the white man settles, the poor Indian disappears. 

The next interesting place we landed at was 


Nauvoo, the beautifully situated city of the Mor- | 


mons, where we remained stationary for some 
hours. The great temple is a handsome building, 
in the massive plain style, and would make an 
excellent fortress or stronghold ; to which purpose 
Ihave no doubt it will be converted by the Mor- 
mons on the first trying occasion. In the centre is 
a large baptismal font, twelve feet by fifteen, sup- 
ported by a dozen cows, as large as life, very beau- 
tifully carved in wood ; the whole, I understand, 
being copied from the temple of Solomon, accord- 
ing to the description given in the Scriptures. 

I had some conversation with two of these Mor- 
monites, the one a Yorkshireman, and the other a 
native of Derbyshire, whose enthusiasm in the 
cause, if ever they had any, appeared greatly to 
have evaporated ; they were evidently disappoint- 
ed men. I could not understand, from any of 
the Mormonites I conversed with, what the nature 
oftheir creed was, nor did they appear to me to 
understand it themselves. They generally, on be- 
ing closely questioned, got angry, and referred me 
to the Scriptures. Joe Smith, their prophet, has 
sinee been murdered. A more profound humbug 
never lived. I, and another of our party, were 
atxions to see this gentleman; and, for that pur- 
Pose, called at his house: but he was denied to us ; 
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and with good reason, it would appear, as 
aftewards heard there were warrants out against 
him, for being implicated in the recent attempt 
to assassinate the governor of Missouri. His 
mother, however, on our p 

mon Bible, showed us some of the relics, as well 
as the portrait of her son, which a good deal 
resembled that of the Saracen’s head at Snow Hill. 

Almost every man on board this boat was armed 
with a bowie knife, a detestable cowardly weapon, 
with which the most frightful murders are con- 
stantly perpetrated. The owners of these made 
no attempt to conceal them ; but appeared rather 
to take a pride in their display, for they were 
|constantly either picking their teeth or paring 
their nails with them: one felt, therefore, little 
inclination to have any dispute with their amiable 
wearers. One evening I was sitting on the side of 
the steamer, smoking a cigar, listening to a warm 
argument between two of these disagreeable fel- 
lows, when one of them appealed to me, as to 
which of the two had lost his temper. I replied, 
that though I wished, for reasons he could pro- 
bably guess at, to avoid any thing like a quarrel 
with either him or any of his friends, I was a 
straightforward man, and, having been appealed 
to, should give a straightforward answer; and 
added, that I considered he had certainly betray- 
ed a great deal more acrimonious feeling than his 
adversary ; on saying which, he placed his greasy 
face much too near mine to be agreeable, and in- 
quired how I dared make such an assertion. 
‘“* Dare,” said I, in a low tone, “ Dare, the devil ! 
|d——n you, keep your distance.” He thereupon 

skulked off, without making any reply ; but, later 
in the evening, I overheard him say,—* If he had 
touched me I’d have brought him down in an in- 
stant ;” and I have no doubt I was the person he 
alluded to. 

The next exciting incident that occurred was a 
| sharply contested race between our steamer and 
another of similar dimensions ; and as a steamer 
_on the Mississippi would rather, at any time, incur 
| the risk of bursting her boiler than allow another 
| to pass her, the most desperate efforts were made 
on both sides; resin, turpentine, and even hams, 
being thrown into the blazing furnaces, to gain in- 
creased speed. It was a highly exciting scene ; 
| both boats, for a time, were alongside ; the crews 
and passengers of each displaying the most hos- 
tile feeling towards each other; and the high- 
pressure engines snorting, groaning, and coughing 
like human beings in desperate strife. At length 
we shot a-head about three feet, and gave a cheer, 
which so incensed our adversary that she steered 














' directly for our paddle-boxes; and our captain, to 


avoid the collision, ran 80 close in-shore that the 
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At Galena, the great mineral depot of the 
United States, we visited the lead mines, and 
witnessed the of smelting the ore, which 
is simply put, in its rough state, into a kiln, 
melted down, and then ladled out into iron moulds. 
It is conveyed, by steamer, to St. Louis. The lead 
appeared to be of a beautifal quality. The miners, 
who were chiefly from England or Ireland, told 
us, that any person subscribing to the government 
regulations, was permitted to select a certain por- 
tion of the surface of the soil, which is divided into 
lots, free of any charge, on paying to the govern- 
ment a tenth of the pure metal he got from the ore. 

At Dubuque, some ten miles higher up the 
river, we visited another smelting furnace, and saw 
great quantities of lead melted from the ores which 
are dug out of the hills in all directions. 
place takes its name from Dubuque, the first man 
who commenced mining operations in this district ; 
and it was the last white settlement we saw prior 
to entering on the Indian villages. The scenery 
around it is beautiful; the grassy hills, (dotted 
with occasional forest trees,) rising from the river 
in almost every variety of form. On the summit 
of the highest of them is a small building, sur- 
mounted by a cross, called Dubuque’s Grave, erect- 
ed by the man himself, in which his bones may 
still be seen. 

While the steamer was taking in her supply of 
fuel at one of these places, I usually walked into 
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The | 


we saw at this post, were a remnant of the 

nebagos, once a very warlike tribe, but now from 
small-pox and other casualties, reduced to 6 tines 
handful, and who, we were informed, had sola 
every thing they possessed, even their guns and 
tomahawks, for whisky. Their appearance and 
costume was strikingly picturesque. As I shook 
hands with each, I received a kindly grunt 
in token of amity and goodwill. We passed 4 
long day at the prairie, a beautiful meadow, about 
seven miles long by one or two in width, encom. 
passed in the rear by a picturesque range of yen. 
dant hills. We arrived at the fort just in time 
to witness the parade of the military, and hear the 
excellent band. One of our party, Captain Mao 
dougal, then introduced several of us individually 
to the colonel and officers, a most gentlemanlike 
body of men, and who received us with the 
greatest kindness. They conducted us over every 
part of the fort, showed us the colours, and in- 


vited us to dine with them at three o'clock. The - 


intervening hours we passed climbing the hills 
and bluffs in the rear of the prairie, which afforded 
us many singular and delightful views of the 
mighty river, its numerous wooded islands, and 
the whole extent of the prairie. Sometimes we 
ascended a lofty hill to examine the tomb of a re 
nowned chief of bygone days; and then we would 
descend, on the other side, into deeply-wooded 
ravines and dells that reminded me of the glens of 





the bar-room of the unwholesome looking inn, to 
see a little of men and manners there. I gene- 
rally found the inmates the worse for liquor, and 
two or three cut-throat looking men amongst 
them, such as I should certainly not like to fall 
in with on a dark night. One fellow, perhaps, 
picking his teeth with a frightful looking bowie- 
knife ; another, with a similar weapon, whittling 
a piece of wood. “ What are you making?” | 
civilly asked. ‘ Well now, Colonel, I’m a gone 
‘coon if it warnt a baccy stopper half-an-hour 
ago; then it changed pretty considerably quick 
into a toothpick ; and I’m darned, Colonel, if I 
ean just now calculate what it will eventilly 
come to, that’s a fact.” 

The inhabitants of these new settlements on the 
Upper Mississippi struck me as being, for the most 
part, a low, dissipated set, and great lovers of the 
fragrant weed. Their “ e-tarnal ” spitting is most 
offensive to strangers: they are not only the worst 
shots at a spittoon I ever saw, but they have got a 
method of sucking in their cheeks, and suddenly 
blowing them out again, in a way that causes the 
saliva to spread like the charge from a blunderbuss. 


I was one day seated near a chawer of this descrip- | 


tion, and having received a portion of his poison- 
ous discharge in my left eye, I naturally bobbed 
my head at every subsequent discharge ; which he 
at last observing, said, in a quiet way—* Sit still, 
stranger: I guess I'll clear you.” 

The next interesting place we visited, was 
Prairie du Chien, in the Wisconsin territory, one 
of the principal posts of the American Fur Com- 
pany, where the government have erected a strong 
fort, called Fort Crawford, for the purpose of 
keeping the Indians in check. The only Indians | 


Scotland. We did not see game of any deserip- 

tion. One of the officers said there were plenty 
of pheasants, deer, and elk, some twenty miles 
distant ; but that the Indians were so extremely 
_ jealous, that if they by any chance heard of an 
intended sporting expedition, they would drive up 
the game, the night previous, in all directions. 
_ There is an indescribable pleasure in wandering 
amidst the rude, untouched scenes of nature; and 
| I shall often think of the few but happy hours I 
| passed in roaming in these vast solitudes. 

On returning to the fort, we found an excellent 
dinner awaiting our arrival; the band, on ov 
entrance, striking up our own national air of “God 
save the Queen,” in kind compliment to myself 
and another Englishman of the party. The wt 
most joviality prevailed ; the champagne flew about 
like water,—two officers did nothing else but pout 
| out the wine ; and my glass was no sooner empty 
_ than it was as quickly filled again. I was a 
| thirsty that day, and drank at least two bottles 
_myself. After the first, I requested the band to 
strike up the national air of “ The Star- 
| Banner,” and drank prosperity to America. 

_ was followed by sundry other patriotic toasts and 

speeches on both sides. Wesoon after this bega® 

to shake hands across the table, a sure sign that 
people are getting tipsy ; and a scene from Shak- 
spere was pro . “ Where are Lord 
forces?” exclaimed I, addressing myself to the 
colonel, in the character of Richard. 

“In the north, my lord,” said he. 

“In the north,” roared I; “what do they ® 
the north, when they should serve their sovereig® 
in the west ?” | 

Here there were three rounds of applause 5 and 
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oniordering the immediate execution of young 
Stanley, I heard the bandmaster observe, in an 
tone, to one of his chums,—“ Well, if that 


nz rale grit, there's no snakes.” 
The fun now grew fast and furious: more cham- 
pagne was ordered ; and Captain Prince of Boston, 
2 of a fellow, having been prevailed upon 
ata short notice, and “on this occasion only,’ to 

nt the Earl of Richmond, we selected such 
articles of dress from the regimental stores as 


seemed most suitable to the purpose. I had a hat 


and plumes, an old star-spangled banner, by way | 


of cloak, and the regimental mess-pot lid for a 
shield, (a costume not quite such as the late John 
Kemble could have approved of.) 

The band having sounded a charge, we at once 
fellto, and in the course of this extraordinary act 
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scenes, which require a far abler pen than mine to 
convey any adequate description of. Several of 
the officers from Prairie du Chien, with their mili- 
tary band, accompanied us to Fort Snelling, about 
five hundred miles higher up the river; which 
place it took us four or five daye to reach. The 
scenery appeared to inerease in beauty as we ad- 
vanced. Sometimes the mighty river (often a 
mile or two in width, and studded with innumer- 
able islands) is enclosed on either side with beau- 
tifully verdant hills, dotted with occasional trees ; 
sometimes you have this description of seenery on 
| one side of the river only, and on the other splen- 
did erags, called bluffs, which, as the river bends, 
assume almost every variety of form; at other 
times, and especially between Prairie du Chien 
‘and Lake Pepin, a distance of one hundred and 





managed to jumble all the more melodramatic | seventy miles, you have these bluffs rising on both 
ions of Richard and Macbeth, the trumpets | sides of you to a perpendicular height of four or 


during the while flourishing, the audience applaud- 
ing, and the poor Indians actually grunting with 
the excitement like so many pigs in a stye. 


(Enter Macduff.) —Turn, hell-hound, turn ! 
Macheth.—Of all men I have most avoided thee; 
Bat get thee back : my soul is too much charged 
With champagne of thine already. Let fall 
Thy blade on vulnerable crests; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
fo one of woman born. 
Macduff—Then yield ye, coward; for I was 
Prom my mother’s womb untimely ripped. 
I’ll not yield, (said I,) 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse, 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane. 
Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 
And “ darn’d” be he that first cries hold,—enough. 


I had the best of it in the acting ; but the illus- 
trious Prince beat me hollow in the encounter ; 
though he afterwards admitted he thought he 
never should have got me down. I was stabbed 
atleast three times before | gave up the ghost, 
which the increased grunting of the Indians 
warned me it was high time to do, if I had any 
mgard for my scalp. It is not surprising that 
these poor Indians should have attached a degree 
of reality to the encounter they had just witnessed, 
when we occasionally hear instances of people in 
more civilized life being carried away by the illu- 
sion of the scene. 

When Kean was once playing Richard the 
Third in the provinces, a respectable country far- 
mer, who had paid the greatest attention through- 
wut the performance, became at length so excited 
a the prolonged combat with the bloodthirsty 
Richard in the fifth act, that he roared out at the 
‘op of his voice, “Shoot him, d—— him, shoot 


I saw nothing in America, not even excepting 
the much-vaunted Hudson, that pleased me half 
© much as the scenery of the Upper Mississippi, 
from Prairie du Chien to the Falls of St. Anthony. 

magnificent bluffs on either side, the pictu- 
reque Indian villages, the pretty canoes plying 
® the river, and the groups of Indians in their 
Bative costume, give a dramatic character to the 


five hundred feet. One of the highest is called the 
Lover's Leap, from the circumstance of an Indian 
girl, named Dark Day, having thrown herself 
from its summit, to avoid being married to a man 
she disliked. 

I would earnestly recommend any of my friends 
making this delightful excursion, to follow my 
plan, of laying in at St. Louis, a dozen of good 
claret, a box of cigars, and a bottle or two of 
brandy ; for they will get nothing fit to drink on 
board the steamer. Then only imagine the in- 
estimable luxury of an iced claret cobler on a 
broiling hot day, or a fragrant havannah in the 
cool of the evening, to assist your meditations, as 
you gaze, with silent admiration, on some of the 
scenes I have attempted to describe,—scenes that 
oftentimes recalled recollections of dear Old Eng- 
land ; for not unfrequently we passed spots of 
park-like appearance, and where it was so easy to 
imagine that noblemen’s seats would one day be. 
At present, Indian villages are to be seen; and a 
most picturesque addition they are to the beauty 
of the landscape. The costume of the Indians is 
very graceful; and there is an air of dignity 
about many of the men, that the Americans, for 
the most part, would do well to study. 

We landed at most of the Indian villages, and 
remained sometimes for hours to witness their 
different dances. That called the buffalo dance is 
the most singular,—each man wears the head and 
horns of the buffalo, the supposed object being to 
attract the herd in the direction of the spot where 
the dance takes place ; the music to which they 
dance is produced by a sort of kettle-drum, accom- 
panied by the voice ; and a most discordant din it 
is. 

At the head of Lako Pepin, we landed at 
another Indian village, at which 1 purchased a 
tomahawk of a young warrior, whom I found 
seated apart from his tribe inhaling the tranquilliz- 
ing herb, with that dignified for which 
this people are so remarkable. I had some diffi- 
culty in effecting my object, as the Indians are very 
reluctant to part with their tomahawks ; and no- 
thing but their excessive fondness for whisky will 
induce them to do so. Then the 





Z single monosyl- 
lable, “ ho, or hugh,” (which is generally all they 
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utter,) however comprehensive it may be in their 
own dialect, is perfectly unintelligible to a pale- 
face, and renders it difficult to keep up any very 
prolonged conversation with them. As I ap- 
proached the Indian, I touched my cap, and he 
immediately returned my salute. 

“‘ Nice open weather,” said I 

“Ho!” said he. 

* So I suppose,” I said. 

I at length made him understand that I wished 
to purchase his tomahawk, by giving it a gentle 
tug, and at the same time showing a quarter dol- 
lar. 

“Ho!” said he, extending his hand to receive 
the money. 

“No,” said I: “the weapon first, and the 
money afterwards.” 

I then doubled the sum,—he shook his head. I 
added another quarter,—another shake of the 
head. 

“Let’s liquor on it,’ said I, producing my 
whisky flask. He then held up four fingers, and 
I gave him as many pieces of silver, receiving the 











































the best of my way to the packet; and it was well 
I did so, as a few minutes afterwards I perceived 
at least a dozen of them following, and it is more 
than probable that I should have lost both toma- 
hawk and money, and peradventure my scalp into 
the bargain, had they overtaken me. 

About forty miles below Fort Snelling, we 
landed for some hours at another large village of 
the Sioux, just in time to witness several of their 
characteristic dances. One of the men, on this 
occasion, had a small dog under his robe, which I 
understood they were about to sacrifice ; but as I 
did not wish to witness this disgusting part of the 
ceremony, 1 went higher up the village with an- 
other passenger, where several of the younger men 
were amusing themselves by shooting with bows 


smoking and gravely looking on. The accuracy 


inserted in a notched stick at fourteen paces, six 
times successively. We made several similar 
attempts to do the same, without, however, being 


turned the young Indian his bow, with a small 
coin for himself, he received both with an air of 
lofty politeness that would have done credit to any 
state of society. 

The Indians are so peculiarly grave and re- 
served, that it is no easy matter to make them 
laugh. I only succeeded in doing so on one occa- 


by passing the point of my knife round the crown 
of my friend’s head, and then tearing off his cap. 


white oppressors. 
We passed two delightful days at Fort Snelling, 





tomahawk in exchange. I lost no time in making | 


and arrows ata mark, while the elder ones were | 


of their aim is really surprising. One handsome | 
young fellow hit a small piece of money which we 


successful in a single instance ; and when I re-| 


sion, when I imitated the mode of taking a scalp _ 


They really did enjoy that joke “ pretty consider- | 
able.” I daresay they would have liked nothing | 
better than to have scalped the whole of us, as_ 
they are said to entertain a deep hatred to their 


the most northerly station maintained by the | melodious yet touching accents, “ Why, 
States for the purpose of keeping in check the In- | the Big Eye speak cross to his friend ?” 
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dians, who oceupy the whole of the country about 
here. We met with the greatest hospitality from 
the officers and their ladies, They gave a ball in 
honour of our arrival. The fort, which is at least 
a hundred feet above the river, commands a beay. 
tiful view of the surrounding country. One day 
I strolled by myself among the Indian wi 
which have, generally speaking, a very low en. 
trance. I crawled on all fours into one of the 
largest, and found that I had intruded upon 
family party, squatting round a fire in the centr 
of the tent ; and the old chief looked so grim that 
I almost regretted I had done myself the honour 
of calling upon him. I was thinking how I conld 
make my exit without turning my back to the 
ladies, when I recollected the tobacco in m 
pocket, and which I at once handed to the chief, 
This was equal to the best letter of introduction ; 
he took it with a most affectionate grunt, shook 
me warmly by the hand, and, the long pipe being 
lighted, was handed round. I supported his 





I was able. “ Ho,’ said she.—“ Ho, indeed,” said]. 
| Some of the old squaws are frightfully ugly, and 
| keep a very sharp look-out after the younger ones, 
especially when the latter happen to be good-look- 
ing. The following is a melancholy instance of 
| the cupidity of the Indians, and occurred imme- 
| diately under my own observation. I was walk- 
|ing with three or four friends, when we met an 
_old squaw, with a very pretty young one; and 

although the old lady shook hands with us her 
| self, the devil a bit would she allow her pretty 
| daughter to do the same, except to such of us as 
| paid a quarter dollar each for the favour,—on re- 
ceiving which she pulled the girl from behind her, 
| allowed her to shake hands, and then pushed her 
back again, until she received a similar coin, when 
the same ceremony was repeated. We then paid 
half a dollar each for a kiss ; and it was worth it: 
for she was as fine a copper-coloured lass as ever 
stepped in mocassins. 

On another occasion, when exploring the country 
with one of the American officers, we came upo® 
an isolated tent, which my friend informed me 
belonged to him. It was in a beautiful situation, 
'and, as we entered it, a young and very pretty 
squaw, with large saucer-like eyes, started up 
welcomed the captain with a warmth that almost 
_made me blush; but as he assured me that his 
regard for her was purely platonic, and that he 
was obliged to have some one there to take care of 
the tent, I stopped short in the moral lecture J was 
_ about to read him, and simply said, in the Indu 
| fashion, “Ho!” She would not shake hands with 
me, or even raise her eyes from the ground, for 
verily she was as shy and timid asa newly 
fawn. Her name was the “ Floating Cloud,” 

a very pretty name too. “I do caleulate she likes 
me considerable,” said the captain. “ Ho! 
I, again offering my hand, which she still refused: 











in her own dialect. Her eyes filled with tear 


| seizing his hand in both her own, she said 
why dost 


daughter on the right, and assisted her as well as 


but this time her chere ami severely reproved _ 
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‘The captain then told me, that the young lady | 


paving admitted a partiality for him, some two 
years previous, in her father’s wigwam, he had | 


bought her. “ Bought her,” said I, “ why what | 
did you give for her?” “‘ Fifty dollars, and some | 

y.” But who did you buy her of?” I. 
siked. “Of her own father,” was the reply. “Oh | 
Good God !” said I. 

The burial-places of the Indians are generally | 

on the summit of a lofty hill, and the corpses being 

on rude platforms, ten or a dozen feet from 
the ground, to protect them from the wolves, pre- | 
sent a most extraordinary appearance. 

An immense wolf was shot whiist I was in the 
neighbourhood, and I was offered a beautiful skin | 
for a quarter dollar. 

I was highly delighted with the Falls of St. | 
Anthony, which are seven miles from the fort ;_ 
they are styled in the Indian dialect, “‘ The Laugh- 
ing Water,” and are really magnificent. ‘The 
whole river, half a mile in width, falls perpendi- 
ealarly some twenty or thirty feet, amongst 
gigantic masses of rock. There is a romantic | 
little island almost at the foot of the cataract, and | 
the wild country around is interspersed with groves | 
of trees that give a charming variety to the | 
scenery. 

On the 24th of June, our steamer’s head was 
turned, and I reluctantly bade adieu to the officers | 
of Forts Snelling and Crawford, a most gentle- | 
manly set of fellows, from whom we had received | 
the greatest hospitality. 


, 
| 
} 


i 


“Tn a strange land 
Kind things, however trivial, reach the heart, 
And through the heart the head, clearing away 
The narrow notions that grow up at home, 
And in their place grafting good-will to all.” | 


Journey over the Prairies of Illinois. | 

On my return I landed at Galena, a place I have 

before spoken of, for the purpose of crossing the 

prairies of Illinois to Chicago, at the foot of Lake 
Michigan, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles. | 
I left Galena, by the four-horse stage, at three | 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 28th of June, 
and after travelling two successive days and nights, 
arrived at Chicago dead beat on the following 
Friday. We went at least one hundred miles 
over prairies of immense extent, generally with- 
out a tree of any kind, or even a rock to relieve 
the monotony of the view ; but here and there a 
little bit was farmed and cultivated, and, where it 
was, I never saw heavier or finer crops. ‘The | 
price of land in this region is only a dollar and a 
quarter an acre. It is sold by government at that 
rate, in sections of eighty acres each. The defi- | 
Y of wood and water must, however, be a | 
serious disadvantage. Indeed, from all I can hear, | 
emigrants to these fertile regions have greater 
difficulties to contend with than is generally sup- | 
posed ; for, to say nothing of the unhealthiness of 
the climate, especially to European constitutions, 
the great distance from markets makes it difficult ; 
for a farmer to dispose of his produce at any thing 

& remunerating price. 

The fare for this journey was cight dollars each. 
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The entertainment on the road, at the miserable 
stations for changing horses, was of the most 
homely description, being literally nothing more 
or less than “ corn bread and common doings.” 

The coach was drawn by four horses, and con- 
tained nine inside passengers, including a lady (for 
they are all ladies in this country) and a four 
months child, the incessant screaming and squall- 
ing of which dear little dumpnosed darling, did not 
contribute much to enliven the wearisomeness of 
the journey. 

I saw a tremendous rattlesnake on this prairie ; 


and on another occasion, when gathering some 


prairie flowers, a large black snake glided through 
my fingers, in a way that effectually cured me of 
botanizing for the remainder of the journey. And 
what a journey it was! Sometimes we went over 
layers of pine trees, called corduroy roads, that 
made our very teeth clatter again; sometimes we 
stuck fast for an hour or two in a morass, being, 
as the driver said, “in a pretty considerable d—d 
enormous fix ;” and occasionally we crossed creak- 
ing bridges that threatened every instant to give 
way beneath us. When we came to a morass, the 
driver would open the door and say, “ Now, gentle- 
men, I guess you'll do that thing for me.” That 
thing was to get out and walk almost knee deep 
in mud, until he succeeded in getting the coach 
through ; but scarcely had we again resumed our 
seats, when with a jerk that sent us flying out of 
our places, and made the four months’ child scream 
till it was literally black in the face, the coach 
would drop into a mud-hole, some three feet deep, 
and open would come the door again. “ Now, 
gentlemen, I guess you'll do the other thing for 
me.” The other thing was, to get out, lay hold of 
the wheels, and pull the darned coach out of the 
hole by main force ; and we had no alternative. 
The last night the lamps went out, and we crept 
stealthily along at the rate of a mile an hour ; and 
right glad was I, on reaching Chicago, to submit 
myself to 
“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


A few years ago, Chicago was but a small 
village. It is now a good sized town, full of life 
and business. 

They are a very free and easy set of people in 
many of these western towns, and their notions of 
equality too often lead them into the error of mis- 
taking a quiet tone of insolence for independence. 
One day when I was inhaling a cigar, “ my cus- 


tom always of an afternoon,” a man with a cheek 


full of Virginia, who had been very attentively re- 
garding me for some time previously, at last 
abruptly said, “ Well now, stranger, I reckon 
you’re a Britisher.” I admitted the soft impeach- 
ment, and wishing to please him observed. “ What 
a splendid country yours is!” “Con-siderable,” 
said he, after a prolonged pause. “ It whips yourn 
all to smash.” 


Voyage Round the Large Lakes. 

On Saturday morning, July the 1st, 1 embarked 
from Chicago on board the Great Western Steamer, 
on an..cxeumion of tueite Rugdsed end. Stage 
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miles, round the large lakes to Buffalo, the inter- 
mediate distances being as follows :— 





Miles. 
Chicago to Milwaukie, Wisconsin territory. 90 
Fort Machinac............ siaabeenoveeedesenbenaces 485 
Fort Gratio...........++ peaebeneseneeres decbatonese 258 
Detroit, Michigan.......... Sb cbuvsersocdovnce renee BE 
Amherstburg, Upper Canada......-..-++.+..4+. 18 
Sandusky........ sisnecpscedsecberosereoeoeceedososece 52 
Cleveland.....0..-cccccccccccrccccscocscvccccccscosees 54 
Ashtabula, Ohi0............sccsccsesesceccsceeeers 62 
Ms. cd cpadbestndcsdsbehebebusteuesecdnanecenesseoes 39 
oc. isp hh sksbabdabbleseseeshseetess cise 53 
SN: cicnsthdadsdacbibesierenshessersabareseresins 33 

1215 


The accommodations on board were equal to 
those of a first-rate hotel. We had a military 
band, and four or five hundred passengers; the 
voyage occupied five days, and the fare through- 
out, including meals, was only eight dollars, or 


about seven shillings a day ; but there is no depen- | 


dence to be placed on the fares for any length of 
time ; they are constantly changing them. In this 
instance there was a violent opposition, and the 
fare to Buffalo was reduced, fortunately for me, 


the very day I embarked, from fifteen dollars to | 


eight, and the Captain said they were losing 
money at the latter sum. 

The voyage round these large inland seas is 
somewhat monotonous, owing to their immense 
extent. We frequently lost sight of land alto- 
gether, and the steamer was steered by the com- 
pass. 

I shall give their dimensions from the table on 
my map, which I understand is perfectly correct. 
We went the whole extent of Lake Michigan, 
which is about three hundred miles long, and 


fifty wide, with a large inlet at its northwest | 
corner, called Green Bay, about one hundred miles | 


long, and some twenty broad. We then passed 
the pretty island of Machinac, and entered Lake 
Huron, which is on the boundary between the 
United States and Canada, and is two hundred 
and fifty miles long, and one hundred and eighty 
broad. Besides the waters of Lake Michigan, | 
Lake Huron receives those of Lake Superior, which 
is four hundred and fifty-nine miles long, by | 
about two hundred in width; and these congre- 
gated waters pass down the river St. Clair into | 
the St. Clair lake, which is about ninety miles in 
circumference. From the latter they pass through | 
the river Detroit into Lake Erie, which is on the | 
boundary line between the United States and 
Upper Canada, and is two hundred and ninety | 
miles long, by sixty in width, at its widest part. 
The whole of this tremendous mass of water then 
enters the Niagara river, which connects Lake 
Erie with Lake Ontario, thunders over the falls, | 
and passes into the ocean by the river St. 
Lawrence. | 
One of the most important places we landed at | 
in our voyage round the lakes, was Cleveland, on | 
Lake Erie, a thriving, bustling place, at which all | 
the steam-packets touch. What a great extent of 
steam navigation there is in this country! You 
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may now actually go from New York 


to N 
Orleans, two thousand six hundred and thintwae 


miles, entirely by water. 


New York, by the Hudson river, to Albany, Bm 
Albany, by the New York and Erie Canal, to 
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|Cincinnati, by the Mississippi, to New 
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| Another interesting spot we landed at for several 
| hours, in the course of our voyage, was Detroit, 
prettily situated on the river of that name, which 
divides the United States from our Canadian 
' sessions. The town was all life and bustle. 
was the 4th of July, the anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, a day which is kept as a, 
holiday throughout the States. Bands of music 
paraded the streets, playing with all their might 
the national air of “ Yankee Doodle.” Bonfires 
_were blazing, and guns, pistols, and crackers, ex- 
| ploding under one’s very nose. The star-spangled 
| banner floated in the breeze: gin-slings, smashers, 
cocktails, and juleps, were drank with enthusiastic 
-ardour ; and, upon the whole, I never saw people 
more independently drunk than on this great occa- 
sion. The Detroit Fencibles, with their colours 
ying, made a desperate attempt to march in 
double file, but were far too drunk to succeed; 
aud the serjeant himself, in a vain attempt to rally 
his men, fell down three times, with his drawn 
sword in his hand. The chewing was great, and 
so was the spitting; and not wishing , appear 
singular, I threw up my cap, and cheered with the 
loudest. 


| <A party of gentlemen on this occasion waited 
upon me, the only Englishman, with an invitation 
to dine and celebrate the memorable day, and 


which, as I had no objection to a good dinner, and 


a bottle or two of champagne gratis, I at once 
A band of music played appropriate 
airs between the patriotic songs and speeches, 


the night drove on “ wi’ sangs and clatter.” After 


the preliminary toasts had been disposed of, I 


gave the health of the American ladies, which was 


drank amid deafening cheers. 
Air.—* Timber Doodle.” 

The next toast proposed, was the health of the 

Colonel, and prosperity to England. 
Arr.—* Rule Britannia.” 

As soon as the music had ceased, I got up @ 
return thanks for the honour that had been done 
the country; and, unaccustomed as I was 
public speaking, spoke a long time nevertheless, 
appearing as much overpowered by my feelings # 
decency required; and having expressed ™Y 
delight at the cordiality and friendship that they 
and their countrymen generally entertained 
wards England, (which, by the by, was a4 
ful fib, as they hate us like the very devil,) I co® 
cluded by proposing the health of the officers of 
the American army and navy. | 
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Arm.—* The Star-spangled Banner.” 


As there was no officer present to return thanks, 
the serjeant of the Detroit Fencibles did s0, as 
well as he was able. 

Now, as the wine circulated, greater freedom of 
discussion ensued, and their abominable self-con- 
ceit became more apparent. The worthy Vice 
rose, and made a long rigmarole speech, through 


A RAMBLE IN NORTH AMERICA. 





his nose, about England, and “God Almighty’s 
free and independent States.” ‘“‘ We are,” he re- 
marked, “a great people, that’s a fact. There 
sre some here,’ he said, looking with an eye of 
pity upon me, “that aint a notion what a free 
country is.” (“Hear, hear,” I called out.) “ Now, 
by the tarnal,” said he, warming with his subject, | 
« We have a pretty considerable first-rate country, | 
as rich as cream, with a legislature, such as none 
on the face of the airth can equal.” (Hear, hear,” 
I reiterated.) ‘‘ Our great-grandmother England, 
is pretty well used up now, I reckon; and I do 
calculate some, that although we are descended 
from the old country, we are an Almighty im- 
provement upon the old stock,” (tremendous cheer- 
ing.) “ Tu es exquisitus, tu es,” said I. “ Why 
what on airth’s that,” he inquired. “ You're a 
nice man, you are, I said was the translation. 
Shortly after this, one of the company sang, | 
through his nose, the popular melody of Yankee 
Doodle, the whole party, band and all, joining 
heart and soul in the chorus. 


Yankee doodle is a tune, 
That is ’nation handy : 

All the British ran away, 
At Yankee doodle dandy. 











Fuii Caorvs. 
Yankee doodle borrows cash, 
Yankee doodle spends it; 
Then he snaps his fingers at 
The jolly flat as lends it. 

The appearance of Buffalo, from the water, is 
very imposing, and it certainly is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the Union. The harbour was 
full of magnificent steamers, and other vessels. 
Many of the public buildings are exceedingly 


handsome, especially the American hotel, one of 


the most splendid in the Union, and at which the 
charges for board were only six shillings per day. 
We were just in time to visit the theatre ; which 


| was well attended, but I can’t say much in favour 


of the performance. The play-bills called it a 
tragedy, but I laughed more heartily at it than I 
have done at many a comedy ; and well I might, 
for the ghost of Hamlet’s father had its left cheek 
so full of Virginia, that it could scarcely speak for 
expectoration. It is only those who have seen a 
ghost in such a fix, that can form any adequate 
idea how very ridiculous it looks. Then what 
havoc they made with the text of our beloved 
Shakspere. It is surprising how the author's 
meaning may be perverted by simply laying the 
emphasis on the wrong word. In the play of The 
Tempest, for instance, the actor has to say, ina 
low desponding tone,— 

“ As he is very potent with such spirits, 

He abuses me to damn me.” 
But the fellow who performed the character 
roared out at the top of his voice,— 


“ As he is very potent with such spirits, 
He abuses me, too, damme.” 





FORSYTH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY; AND OBSERVATIONS ON GENESIS.* 


To the citizens of Edinburgh, and the people of 
Scotland in general, this posthumous volume re- 
quires no introduction. Through a long life, its 
author was, among them, well known, and highly | 
esteemed as an eminent lawyer, and as a man | 
of learning and general science: the author of 
several works that have attained celebrity, though 
of none so well calculated as that on our table 
directly to advance the interests of religion 
and virtue. And we are not sure but that 
the history of Mr. Forsyth’s life, of his early 
struggles, indomitable perseverance, and final 
triumph over great difficulties, may not afford 
even more effectual lessons than his Sermons and 
Commentaries. His personal history is one which is 
almost peculiar to his native country ; for in what 
other land could the son of “ very poor parents,” 
without patrons, and with nothing to rely upon | 
save his own exertions, have trode the same ardu- 
us path and attained the same distinction? Mr. 
Forsyth has related his early history in an auto- 
biography full of interest and instruction, though 

reader may wish that it had been more ex- 
panded and circumstantial. But the author con- 
“dered it great presumption in a man to dwell upon 





the history of his own life, pleasant as it is to 


look back upon past trials and pleasures; and his 
notes are therefore brief and scanty. It is, however, 
written, so far as it goes, with the brevity and 
modest, manly grace of Franklin. He was born at 
Biggar ; and though he attained the age of nearly 
four score, was so delicate a child that he was not 
expected to survive. He was far advanced in life 
before he wrote down the particulars of his early 
career, which seems to have been vividly remem- 
bered. Of himself in childhood, he says,— 


“1 had slow talents, but great fits of application. | 
was an only child, and my parents were extremely poor, 
but they resolved to make me a minister, if in their 
power. I assented to whatever was proposed. I was 
of a soft timid disposition in childhood — kept down by 
a sense of poverty, and the evident preference given at 
school to the children of wealthy parents. Occasionally, 
however, starts of fearlessness occurred in my conduct; 
but I soon relapsed. 

“1 was taught to read English by my mother—began 
Latin at a parish school at seven years old, and con- 
tinued till twelve, learning very little. We were kept 
in school in summer from ten a.m. till two p.u., and then 
from three to six or seven o'clock : in winter from ten 
a.m. till dark. Going to school I often looked at grown- 
up persons, and wondered if the time of blessedness 
would ever arrive when I wonld be allowed to walk 
about like them, without being subjected to the misery 
of sitting all day in school. 





eee 


* Observations on the Books of Genesis and Exodus; with Sermons. By the late Robert Forsyth, Eeq. Advocate. To 


is prefixed a Memoir of the Author. Small octavo, pp. 203, Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 
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“Our family consisted of my father and his mother 
and his wife. I loved my mother greatly. She was 
proud but silent. With much difficulty, on account of 
poverty, I was sent to Lanark school, eleven miles dis- 
tant, at twelve or thirteen years old. I went on Mon- 
day morning, and returned home on Saturdays. The 
schoolmaster, Robert Thomson, the husband of the sister 
of the author of the Seasons, was an excellent teacher, 
except as to Latin prosody. Under him I became a 
vealous scholar, and from January to August learned 
more than I had done in five years before. 

“ But I was well prepared. I had read many books. 
John Cree, a gardener, lent me various tale books, such 
as the Persian and Turkish, &c. In the winter nights 
I often sat beside Robin Rannie, a shoemaker, and read 
to him such books as he had. I recollect Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and the History of the Devil. I had 
also terrified myself with Satan’s Invisible World, and 
such books. I had read Knox’s History, Josephus, 
Cruikshanks, and Ross’s View of all Religions, mentioned 
by Hudibras. 1 could repeat most of Allan Ramsay’s 
Poems and Penycuik’s Collection. But Young’s Night 
Thoughts was my favourite, which I could almost repeat. 
Observe, my father had a notion that a child should 
never be caused to commit to memory any thing that he 
could not understand, and hence I learned few questions 

—only the Shorter Catechism, for decency. He said, it 
made a riddle of a child’s memory to cause him to re- 
peat what he did not understand. So it was that I took 


great pleasure in committing verses to memory, and | 


could at one time repeat most of the Scottish songs and 
ballads. I had also read some voyages and geography; 
so that, by my parents encouraging me to read, and 
praising me for it, and for all my rehearsals of poetry, I 
became tolerably fond of literature, and sufficiently pre- 
pared to take advantage of better teaching at Lanark. 
“1 was sent to Glasgow College at fourteen. On the 
day 1 entered, my grandmother died, aged ninety-six. I 
was a great favourite with her. On Saturdays, when | 
was expected from Lanark, she sat by the wayside im- 
patiently scolding me for delaying my arrival; but I no 
sooner appeared than she seized me with great delight, 
and my delays,—pillaging crows’ nests, perhaps, at Car- 
stairs,—were forgotten. My grandmother, who possessed 


@ very vigorous mind, and was a zealous Presbyterian | 


and Whig of those days, has fixed deeply in my mind 
the memory of herself, her sayings and opinions. 
Proudly may we say,— 

“From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeurs rise ;” 
and we should have great pleasure in tracing out 
the whole progress of the poor, young, studious 
collegian ; with the “silent, proud” mother; a 
father, probably only a hand-loom weaver or shoe- 
maker, but who yet knew that it could not 
benefit his child to become a parrot ; and a grand- 
mother, born after the battle of “ Bothwell Brig,” 
and not unlike Mause Headrigg. At the first 


Christmas recess of his college, the student walked | 


home thirty miles to spend a week with his 
parents, and he then saw his mother for the last 
time. He says he learned little at college; and 
gained more by reading moderately and thinking 
much, than by listening to lectures. The minister 
of his native parish procured him, while still a 
mere boy, a situation as tutor in a gentleman’s 
family, and he filled the same office in three 
different families. Before the age of twenty, he 
became a licentiate or probationer of the Church of 
Scotland. Of this period he says,— 

“I had few sermons, but these I could repeat cor- 
rectly, and therefore never used notes, but spoke vehe- 


mently and somewhat rhetorically. I could add a part 


of one sermon to a part of another so as to multiply 
them. 


“The year before I became a preacher, I went to 


reside with a family in the country, as ¢ : 
much leisure time, I became seotions a tae 
my inactive situation, and the foundation was laid te 
that impatience which led to a change of 

About this time I was seized with much deli 
stomach, which did not go off for a year or two. iz, 
ing, from impatience or ambition, left the country and 
taken a licence to preach, I preached in most of the 
Edinburgh churches, and in the neighbourhood. [| toa. 
much pleasure in doing so. But it so happened that, 
in about two years, all the churches became vacant of 
which I was thought to have a prospect. I was upj. 
formly disappointed by some interest or other. Way. 
chope of Niddry at one time, and at another Gillespie 
the snuff-merchant, prevailed with Henry Dundas ty 
| give churches to my competitors. I was soon regarded 
as very unlucky, and became angry with my profession. 
I lay awake a whole night deliberating, whether | 
would be a doctor of medicine or an advocate, | 
thought if I became a medical man, I must go abroad 
and desert my old father. This last idea decided the 
point, and I resolved to study law. My eyes were de. 
licate. I therefore resolved to dine every day on rice 
and milk, which I did for a year, and that removed the 


of 


teazed me. I resolved, at the same time, to conceal my 
views, that 1 might preserve the power of taking the 
situation of a parish minister, if it should come in my 
way.” 

The secrecy which Mr. Forsyth found it neces- 
sary to maintain, prevented him from obtaini 
needful direction as to the course of his legsl 
studies. He therefore missed the royal road found 
in commentators, abridgments, and compendiums; 
but the toilsome one which he took, probably 
helped to lay the sure foundation of his future 
| eminence as a thorough-bred lawyer. He was the 
member of a law student’s club, in which “ Mr. 
Walter Scott showed good sense, but no unusual 

powers.” And, certainly, Scott’s unsuspected 

powers did not lie in that direction. a 

The obstacles, paltry and ridiculous in them- 

| selves, which Mr. Forsyth had to encounter, before 
| being admitted a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
'cates, are still well remembered in Edinburgh. 
| He thus briefly touches upon events which went 
far to break up the monopoly, or to quash the 
| petty, exclusive spirit of Scottish gentlemen of the 
| long robe. 
| “T presented to the Court of Session a petition to be 
| remitted to trial by the Faculty of Advocates. _ 
body were terrified, lest,on my example, a maltitade 
| of preachers should profane and ruin their profession. 
| There existed at that time also a high arist 
| spirit in the body. They were offended that a poor 
/man’s son should presume to intrude into their body. 
| 1 was therefore opposed. But a restless energy 
by this time, arisen in my mind. With great feeling 
and modesty, even to bashfulness, I was fearless 
intrepid if brought into public view. 1 complained 
the Court. The objection was, that I was a preacher, 
and must renounce that profession. I resisted this, and 
made a long speech at the bar. The Court decided that 
1 must resign my privilege as a preacher or lice 





| 





of the Church of Scotland. It was supposed that, i 
the face of opposition by the Faculty to my admissie® 


_to the bar, I would not venture to do so; but I imme 


diately tendered my resignation to the Presbytery that 
had granted my licence. It was objected that such § 
licence could not be resigned, as in the Presbytens* 
Church every individual may preach and exhort, aad ® 
licence is merely a certificate of a man’s morals #04 
literature, certifying that he is qualified to teach, sod 
may safely be ordained a clergyman. My 

was, however, ultimately accepted. 





“September 19. Still the Faculty resisted ; but the 


tendency to inflammation in the eye-balls, which had - 
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Lord: President (Islay Campbell) insisted that they were | 
now acting improperly. I was admitted to trial, and 
passed ” (in 1792.) 

“Then almost immediately came the French Revolu- 
tion. 1 was solicited to join the Society of Friends of 
the People. I entered very sanguinely into the notions , 
ofthe first French Reformers. I did not see that I could 
do much in aid of what I thought the cause of freedom, 
or that my countenance toit wasimportant. Still I was 
conscientious. I said to myself, what if for such a time 
as this I have been brought forward and made some- 
what conspicuous? So I joined that society. We 
were all inexperienced in politics, and had no intention 
of opposing force to the government. I soon became an | 
object of grievous persecution. Nobody was thought in 
safety to intrust a cause to me. So I, with difficulty, 
supported myself by teaching law, and some very 
trifling employment at the bar. I kept free of debt, 
and employed myself in the study of Chemistry, 
Mechanics, &c. I sunk into total obscurity for years, 
but at last began to write a little in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ In the meanwhile my father died (1798) 
without my having been able to do any thing of impor- 
tance towards the comfort of his old age, which morti- 
fied me very grievously. 

“ At last Pitt’s ministry ended, and I hoped for better 
times. I had become attached to a young lady, now 
my wife, and ventured to marry ; all went well, and I 
gradually prospered. I wrote for some time for the 
booksellers ; but getting into business at the bar, I de- 
sisted from that laborious employment. 

“These details are quite vague and general, and give 
no precise idea of my character.” 





The memoir here breaks off, and at a critical 
juncture. It is well-known that the young 
Jacobin afterwards took to the directly opposite, 
but more thriving political extreme of high Tory- 
ism ; that in fact his strong and stern mind finally 
received some taint of the usual bitterness of 
the renegade. Mr. Forsyth had received a reli- 
gious education, and was even tinctured with not 
the finest part of the spirit of the Covenanters. 
He had the hardness of the old Presbyterians, 
without their devotional enthusiasm; and this 
made him, though most conscientiously, the deter- 
mined maintainer of Catholic disabilities, and in- 
deed of all ecclesiastical things “ as they are.” 

His sermons are not in any way remarkable, 
save that at a time when Blair may be presumed 
to have given the tone to young preachers, they 
show more of the style now usually termed “ Evan- 
gelical.” His dissertations and commentaries on 
the book of Genesis, display learning, and contain 
many ingenious hypotheses and original specula- 
tions ; and there can be no question, that this shrewd | 
man, this acute theological student and able | 
lawyer, was deeply imbued with the truth of the | 
eading doctrines of the Christian system, and had | 
strong impressions of the importance of religion. | 
We quote, as more convincing than any assertion, | 
4n extract from his private notes, of date July | 
1821, when Mr. Forsyth must have been in full | 
practice as a lawyer, and probably looking forward | 
to the bench as no unmerited reward of his distin- | 
guished professional abilities. 





“ Nothing tends so much to make young people pious, 
Or even old people, as to induce them to pray — not to 
repeat forms of prayer, but to pray from the suggestions 
of their own minds. It is an attempt, as it were, to 
converse with God. I never wrote a prayer, and when 

was a preacher my prayers were said extempore. 
This was presumptuous in a young man, not, or little 
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above twenty years of age. I recollect an expression 
I frequently used,‘ We ask not of thee the riches, the 
honours, or the passing pleasures of this mortal exis- 
tence. Give us such things as it is worthy of thyself to 
bestow, and of mortal natures to receive —- minds still 
rising higher in progressive excellence—advancing from 
strength to strength, still nearer and nearer, through 
endless ages, to the throne of God. Spirit of the Uni- 
verse! we are thine—make us what thou wouldst have 
us to be.’” 

Again, in 1839, in a prayer evidently intended for his 
own use, he expresses his feelings thus :—“ hternal 
Spirit—maker of thousands of worlds, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him !—still more, what are indi- 
viduals of our race that thou shouldst advert to them ! 
— yet sure it is, that thy providence does watch over 
them. This even natural religion teaches. But the 
revelation by Christ Jesus‘demonstrates far higher kind- 
ness—sinks, yet exalts our race, and shows an interest 
taken in us which no gratitude can appreciate. I am 
overawed by the sentiment that we, that I, should 
especially be an object of regard and beneficence, in the 
sight of whom !—I cannot think of it:—yet He who 
laid help on one mighty to save — who gave for us a 
being denominated his own Son—mysteriously, there- 
fore, himself — will with him freely give us all things. 
Yes, after that, I may address him-—1I may pray to him 
—to whom!— Eternal Spirit, to thee— to the Om- 
nipresent fountain of life—the supporter of all that 
is—who hast been, and will be, for ever, the same un- 
changeable in wisdom, power, and goodness, diffusing 
life and joy immeasureable to a family innumerable.” 

The habits of self-reliance acquired by the cir- 
cumstances of his early life, appear to have made 
Mr. Forsyth somewhat obstinate, or opinionated. If 
he went right, it was by his own impulse or judg- 
ment; for his friends alleged that “no one else 
could keep him right.” But this unyielding temper 
might have been more in manner than in feeling. 
The man must not have been very severe who 
could conscientiously say of himself— 

“T hope, and rather believe, that though my man- 
ners are somewhat abrupt and rough, yet I never 
treated a human being with contempt. I was early 
taught to respect the aged and the wise. This last was 
unnecessary, because high intelligence forces respect. 
I was also taught that the meanest being in the human 
form may hereafter be an angel, because Christ died for 
all. Then came the applauded sentiments in the 
classics : 


‘“* Haud ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 


“ Homo sum et nil humanum a me alienum puto.” 


Then also came the doctrine of the perfectibility of mind, 
of which I was early fond to a degree of enthusiasm of 
which I have cooled. I still look forward, and hepe 
that for the human race here and hereafter Providence 
has much in store; but I rely on the operation of an 
immortal wisdom and intellect, to which one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 

Mr. Forsyth had, like many more ingenious 
young men of his day, probably been the disciple 
of Condorcet and Godwin. These early opinions 
were, by this time, modified. Revering, in his 
latter years, every thing as “by law established,” 
his attachment to the Church of Scotland, and to 
the letter of Protestantism, irrespective of its 
spirit, was carried almost to the length of bigotry. 


| When the Catholic claims were, in 1829, about to 


be conceded, he wrote in his Diary— 

“T have joined in petitioning against politi- 
eal power or seats in Parliament to Papistse. My reason 
chiefly is, that Popery is hostile to freedom and the im- 
provement of mankind. That religion establishes an 
aristocracy or vast incorporation of men sworn to celi- 
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bacy. This body is ambitious, and its members have no 
interest but to augment the influence of the corporation. 
Their instruments are the superstition and the ignorance 
of mankind. They gradually absorb all power and pro- 
perty ina country. They assume all forms, from lordly 
nobles and splendid priests, to begging monks. In every 
shape their effort is to spread ignorance and superstition, 
and to prevent the progress of mankind in intelligence. 

He did discharge his conscience on this occa- 

sion, by publishing a volume of essays, entitled 
“ Political Fragments,” which were probably not 
much read, and three letters to “ The Protestants 
of Scotland,” which appeared in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine. If, at the conclusion of the last century, 
Mr. Forsyth had outstripped the march of opinion, 
and run into extravagance, it had now got as far 
a-head of him; and his voice could neither make 
it turn back, nor arrest what he considered its 
dangerous progress. 

While neglected by those who dispensed church 
preferment, and persecuted by the aristocratic 
spirit of the bar, Mr. Forsyth, in gaining a living 
by “grinding” law students, and by his pen, pro- 
duced some useful books, and was also a volumin- 
ous contributor to the first edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. His writings were chiefly 
historical, or scientific; but no subject came 
wrong. He wrote on agriculture, and on the prin- 
ciples of moral science; and his descriptive 
work, “The Beauties of Scotland,” in five volumes, 
still remains a kind of standard book. His 
illustrations of the books of Genesis and Exodus, 
here given, are, we imagine, part of a great 


design which he had formed, in early life, of elu- | 


cidating the whole Bible, but from which grand 
project the profession which he adopted withdrew 
him. This, from the manner in which the begin- 


ning of the work is executed, is to be regretted, as | 
“ Forsyth’s Commentaries” are quite of an original | 


kind. 
As a specimen of Mr. Forsyth’s style, and of 
his views on one great point, instead of borrowing 


any part of his sermons, or even of his observa- | 


tions on Genesis, we shall quote from his private 
notes what is subjoined, on the excellence of 


Christianity, and its superiority to all systems of , 


philosophy :— 


“1830. Dec. 26. 
while in bed, as a remarkable circumstance, that while 
the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, a violent persecutor of 
the Christians, but of correct private habits, was, by the 
aid of the highest science of his time, endeavouring to 
attain to principles of action which might lead to high 
virtue and the exaltation of his character and nature, 


the meanest of those persons (the Christians,) whom he | 
despised as superstitious, and persecuted as levelling | 


innovators and enemies of all established and sacred in- 


stitutions sanctioned by law and religion — did truly | 


possess sounder principles, better calculated to lead them 
to virtue and worth, to a prouder science than had been 


reached by their imperial master, aided not only by all | 


the wisdom of antiquity, but by friends and kindred, as 
he has said, of a virtuous character. He so far reasoned 
well, that to act according to nature is the best employ- 
ment of a rational being; that is, to acquiesce in the 
purposes of the Creator of the universe ; to submit with- 
out repining to the arrangements he has adopted with 
regard to our fortunes, and with constancy and energy 
to employ ourselves, as he is employed, in acts of bene- 
ficence. Antoninus held, that such conduct must be 
acceptable to the gods ; that it is the happiest as well as 


It this morning occurred to me, | 


the most dignified course of life, and ought to form its 
own reward. To this, however, it is greatly doubted 
that his practice reached, and that, like the Vulgar, he 
dreaded the evils of fortune, and consulted soothsayers 
and auguries. On the other hand, the Christians had 
learned that the eternal Fountain of Life has prepared 
for man the high destiny of an immortal existence — ths; 
man is unable to attain to the purity and worth neces. 
sary to that state, and would naturally perish ; but g 
plan has been devised to obviate the evil. The secon 
Divine Person, of the same essence and nature, and 80 
styled the Son of the Highest, and by whose agency the 
worlds were made, had, with boundless beneficence, cop- 
descended to produce and to unite himself, one of our 
race, a pure and upright man, who submitted to assume 
a humble station—to become our teacher, and finally to 
suffer death by torture, in order to purchase for himself 
a right to send the Third Divine Nature, or Holy Spirit, 
to purify and improve the character and nature of such 
individuals as he might select as heirs of immortality. 
The meanest Christian knew this, and that, if sensible of 
his own incapacity to create purity and excellence jp 
himself, he should entreat of the Creator to be admitted 
into a participation of the benefit resulting from the 
sacrifice of his Son, and should earnestly persist in his 
entreaty, by sincere prayer and efforts to assimilate his 
character to that of the beneficent Saviour, his request 
would infallibly be granted ; the Divine Spirit would, in 
such measure as might be suitable, sanctify, enlighten, 
and improve his character, and ultimately prepare him 
for the high destiny which awaits those who, on a day 
when the dead shall be raised, will be claimed by the 
| Saviour as his own, and thereby rescued from eternal 
death. These extraordinary truths had remained u- 
known to the wisest men of antiquity, and were unknown 
| to the imperial philosopher Antoninus. But being 
| known to the meanest Christian whom he put to death, 
| that Christian was far above the master of the Roman 
| world and all his teachers, in high as well as practical 
science. Why it was so, and why this sublime know- 
_ ledge was ushered into the world by illiterate fishermen 
_of Palestine, and apparently degraded by its Author, 

their acknowledged teacher, a carpenter, having guffere¢ 
| the death of a slave and a criminal, can only be resolved, 
by saying that such was the will of God. Jesus had 
said, ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
| that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even 80, 
Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight,’ (Luke, x. 21.) 

“ Nay, independent of the general doctrine, it is clear 

that a man, looking forward to a promise of immortality, 
and believing habitually that a superior Power is watch- 
ing over and assisting to prepare him for it by the im- 
provement of his character, will necessarily make higher 
progress in moral worth, than he could possibly attain 
by acting under the influence of a barren philosophi 
speculation. Christianity affords principles of action 
and a science level to the meanest capacity ; which tends 

to intimidate the worthless, to animate and encourage 
| the well-intentioned, and, at the same time, to exalt the 
views of the most enlightened and the best of mankind.” 
. . . « « “We all foster a proud spirit of self-de- 
pendence under the name of philosophy, and lose sight 
of the truest and most sublime philosophy — that light 
which has shone from the hill of Zion.” 





This posthumous work, which contains many 
passages of the sort cited above, though from its 
nature fragmentary, will, we think, amply fulfil 
the object of its publication. Its contents will be 
found profitable for many purposes, but especially 
as they indicate what were the favourite pursuits 

and the private thoughts of a man of distinguished 
abilities and varied learning, who, amidst the 
toils of an arduous profession, the excitements 
professional ambition, and an influx of worldly 
prosperity, ever felt that “one thing more was 
needful.” 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. A ROMANCE. 


BY ELIZABETH THORNTON, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE MARCHIONESS,” “Lapy ALice,” &c. 


(Continued from page 322 of our May number.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Scowy and cautiously the travellers continued 
to follow the white and fluttering beacon borne by 
the youthful guide, who preceded them through 
the wild and perilous ravine, after stopping to 
caution and instruct them how to proceed. 

As they paused to listen to her instructions at 
one of those spots of more than common difficulty, 
where the rock dipped so suddenly and perpendi- 
cularly, as to render a descent both difficult and 
dangerous, she said, “ I am grieved to be forced to 
lead you through such a road, and, in good truth, 
it is one that has scarcely before been traversed by 
horses ; but I did not dare to bring you down by 
any other, lest we should fall in with my uncle 
and Pedrillo. I knew the dogs would take to the 
other side of the mountain, for there lie the woods 
where they are used to hunt.” 

“And why,” said Herman, willing to get a 
little more information, “ should you fear to meet 
your uncle and Pedrillo?” 

“They would endeavour to stop you,” she 
answered ; “ you would resist. There would be 
fighting—perhaps bloodshed !” 

“What motive have they for wishing to detain 
us?” again inquired Herman. 

“They do not wish to detain you: but they 
in the lady, and hope to benefit by detaining 
er. 


Herman, whose curiosity had been gradually | 


augmenting, longed to say, “ Who then is the | 
lady?” but the lady herself was at that moment 
supported by his arm, and must have heard the | 
question had it been uttered. She had not thought 





fit to make this known to him, and he felt it | 
would be little in accordance with the delicacy due | 
to her, in her present strange and comfortless 
position, to make her reveal what perhaps she 
wished to keep secret. 

In a short time they stopped again, for the moon 
was now wholly obscured by dark and heavy | 
clouds, which covered the sky, and threatened a 
storm; but the cold was greatly mitigated. A 
gusty and tempestuous wind swept by at intervals, 
whistling, or howling, as it forced its way through | 
the narrow fissures of the rocks, or rushed in a | 
broad column through the gully they were tra- | 
verging, 

At length a torrent of rain fell, and they were | 





to take shelter under a shelving rock, which | 
fortunately presented a temporary refuge. Five 
minutes had scarcely elapsed, ere the moon again 
shone out bright and clear, though but for a short 
time, lighting up the wild scenery around. 
The place where they stood, was a broad ledge | 
of rock, forming a platform, in front of which rose 
* group of giant cork trees. At the back it was | 


overhung by a rugged cliff, shelving backward to 
a narrow rent; but at the entrance, high cnough 
to admit of their standing erect within its cavernous 
recess, and to contemplate at leisure the scene, 
where all around was “chaos come again.” The 
black rocks piled on each other in such mighty 
masses—such rude and shapeless forms, as if 
nature had collected materials wherewith to form 
a world, but had not yet applied the moulding 
hand to fashion them. 

“ What a scene!” exclaimed the lady, as the 
stormy wind again swept by, the cork trees bend- 
ing and quivering as it passed along. 

“ This is nature in her stern and sterile grandeur. 
Wild, lone, and desolate, yet how sublime! I 
would not for the world have lost a scene like 
this!” 

There was a glow upon her cheek, a bright 
enthusiasm in her eye, as she stepped forward 
into the moonlight to look around, that fixed the 
admiring gaze of Herman on her; and again for 
the twentieth time, he said to himself, “ Who is 
this woman ?” 

She had advanced to the very verge of the rocky 
platform; Tornalina stood near him. The op- 
portunity was tempting: forbearance gave way, 
and curiosity triumphed. 

“Who is this lady?’ he said to the young 
Spaniard, in a low voice. 

Tornalina, regarding him with a look of bewil- 
dered astonishment, after a moment's pause ex- 
claimed, “* Mother of mercy! Do you not know? 
You—her guide—her sole protector! If she has 
not thought fit to tell you this, the blessed Mary 
forbid I should presume to do so !” 

Herman, thus doomed to remain in ignorance, 
was now anxious to proceed on his journey: but 
the Spanish maiden opposed it. “Not yet, not 
yet,” she said : “ It is coming again—we could not 
stand against its fury: ‘tis but a mountain dor- 
rasca, and will soon be over.” 

As she spoke, the moon was again hidden behind 


a dark cloud, and another torrent of rain and 


wind drove them back to the sheltering cave. 
Scarcely had he retreated as far as the shelving 
cliff allowed, ere he felt his leg suddenly grasped, 
and as suddenly released by some one. Not ab- 


_ solutely frightened, but greatly startled, his first idea 


was that it was some wild animal ; and he promptly 
changed his position to face the spot from whence 


he had been assailed; but in this dark recess he 


could see nothing, Fritz was never destitute of 
flint and steel, and having intimated to him the 
necessity of reconnoitering, he inquired of Torna- 


lina if there were many wolves in these mountains, 


“There are some,” she replied, “ but they are 
seldom found on this side, or so high up, for they 
would get nothing to eat.” 
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“And bandits?’’ said Herman, the idea sud- 
denly suggesting itself that this place was a most 
proper spot for the retreat of robbers. 

“Ah! they say so, The peasants of the 
valleys tell marvellous stories at times about them : 
but I believe more than half of them are untrue. 
The mountains are not more unsafe than other 
places.” 

As she uttered this, thanks to the operations of 
Fritz, a heap of dried leaves and branches from 
the cork trees, which had been driven by eddying 
winds to the back of the cave, or collected by some 
benighted traveller for a bivouac, took fire. A 
bright blaze lighted up the wild cavern and the 
group which occupied it. To heighten the 
romantic interest of the scene, scarcely had the 
leaves caught fire, when, with a scream of terror, 
the unknown assailant scrambled from her retreat 
and stood among them, in the form of a pale, 
emaciated female, with an old and tattered man- 
tilla thrown over her head and shoulders, the 
rusty black colour of which gave an almost ghastly 
expression to her pallid cheek and wild and wan- 
dering eye. 

“Ah! it is Monna, poor Monna Daras!” ex- 
claimed Tornalina. 

On hearing her name pronounced, the woman 
turned her eyes towards her, and apparently recog- 
nised her, for she crept to her side and ceased to 
tremble. 

** What art thou doing here, so far from home?” 
inquired Tornalina. 

“I was trying to find the way to heaven,” she 
answered quietly. “Teresa and Perez are always 
quarrelling about it. I have inquired of Padre 
Pablo and Lopez, of the religiosas of Santa 
Catarina, but none of them seem to know ; so, as 


a short dagger from her belt. “TI am most he 
whe guided you so far safely on your jour. 

* Well, ma mitgnonne, thou shalt do as thou 
willest,” said the lady. “ But I am greatly 
beholden to thee. If I live we shall meet aoa; 
But tell me, maiden,” she inquired in a low yoj 
as Tornalina respectfully kissed her hand, “ yh, 
is this unhappy creature?” 

“She is one of the new light people, madam.” 
she replied. “ Harmless and quiet, but who has 
lost her reason in consequence of the terrible dis. 
putes among her children and relations on religious 
subjects. Her home is in the Val de Puercos, gt 
the foot of the mountains.” 

The travellers now mounted, and continued 
their journey at a rapid rate till the moon went 
down, when they were obliged to slacken their 
speed, not only on account of the darkness, but 


show symptoms of distress. 

In a short time the darkness gave place to the 
gray twilight of returning day, and they found 
themselves nearly at the base of the mountains, 
with a sandy plain lying before them, traversed 
by a narrow stream, across which extended a 
wooden bridge. At length this bridge was passed, 
and Herman, turning to the lady with a joyful 
face, exclaimed, “‘God and the blessed Mary be 
praised, madam, we are now within the French 
dominions !” 

The lady bent her head in silence, as if mentally 
joining in the thanksgiving; but her face was 
grave and sad. After a short time she said, looking 
round her, “Once again Iam on my native soil. 
Dear, unhappy France! once so proud, sowdistix 
guished among the nations—now weeping and 





the moon was up, I thought I would go to the top | desolate, trailing her banner in the dust —her 


of the mountain and try to find the right road 
myself. But it was very cold and I was weary— 
I think I must have been asleep; I will go on 
now. 

** Not to-night, Monna! It is too late. Thou 
must return with me, my poor Monna!”’ said 
Tornalina, in a tone of gentle kindness. 


iaurels withered—her king a captive—her chivalry 

destroyed. Fatal, fatal to my poor country was 
the battle of Pavia!” 

Again she relapsed into silence, until some low 


| straggling houses were passed, and they were ap- 
| proaching the walls of Oleron ; when on Hermans 


saying, “ Passports will be demanded here,” she 


The female quietly acquiesced in this proposal ; | replied, “ Yes,’ but added nothing more, and 


and, as the storm had passed, they all quitted the 
cave together. The rain had unfortunately added 


appeared to be absorbed in thought. 
It was yet early morning when Herman stopped 


another difficulty to their path, by covering the | before a house at the entrance of the town, to 


rock in places with a thin coating of wet and 
slippery clay. Fortunately the distance was 
short ; in Jess than half-an-hour they were again 
on the high road; and Tornalina, giving them 
all necessary directions, prepared to take her 
leave. 

“ Surely, maiden, thou wilt not again traverse 
that dreadful road—and alone, too? Come with 
us rather, we will take care of thee!” exclaimed 
the lady. 

“IT humbly thank you, madam,” she replied, “but 
I must not leave my uncle thus. I must return, 
but not by the same path. I could not climb un- 
aided those steep and difficult places perhaps. Fear 
not for me, madam, I have none for myself. 
I am a native of the mountains, and not wholly 
without defence,” she added, smiling, as she drew 


deliver his passport to the officer who demanded 
it. After examining it with great attention, 
looking up from time to time to see that it tallied 
with the appearance of himself and Fritz, he 
returned it, saying, “It is regular and satisfactory, 
but there is no mention of any female in it. Your 
passport, madam !” he added, addressing the lady- 
** Doubtless you have one ?” 

To this she replied evasively, “I cannot show 
a passport, sir. Iam a French woman. 
you run little risk by admitting a single f 
into your town.” 

“I am allowed no discretionary power in this 
respect, madam,” said the officer. “My orders 
are positive to admit no one without a 
You come from Spain or Navarre, which is no¥ 








nearly the same ; we look for nothing good from 


also for the sake of their horses, which began to 
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If you have no passport you cannot 
enter the to wh.” 

«J have a passport,” she said, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “but I have weighty reasons for 
refusing to produce it, and I request you will send 
me, (guarded, if you think it necessary,) to the 
town daidli or the military commandant.” 

«They are both in their beds; you could not 
see them, even were I disposed to pursue a plan 

irregular, madam.” 

“e # Let thems be called up, sir! Be assured they 
will show no displeasure, when I explain to them 
why it has been done.” 

“] dare say not, mistress,” said the officer, 
with a leering laugh. 
handsome face a sufficient passport to either of 
these gentlemen. I dare say [ should think so 
myself, if I were in their places. But as I am 


not so independent, I tell you frankly that I will | 


not run the risk of being placed under arrest, or 
perhaps dismissed the service—even to oblige you, 
my beauty!” 

The lady coloured at the jeering freedom of 
this speech, and drew up her head with a graceful, 
but grave, and somewhat haughty dignity, which 
appeared to produce its effect, for he stopped in the 
middle of a coarse compliment and remained silent. 

She, on her part, seemed for a moment embar- 
rassed and undecided what to do, but quickly 
said, “ Madame de Merival—the mother of the 
commandant — does she not reside somewhere in 
this neighbourhood 2?” 

“Madame la Marquise de Merival resides in 
la Rue Haute,” he replied. 

“Will you take me to her?” inquired the 
lady. 
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**No doubt you think your | 
| confess I should be more flattered by being made 








No sooner had the usual forms of etiquette been 
observed, and the necessary speeches exchanged, 
than the unknown lady turned to Herman, and 
said, with that sweet and gracious smile which so 
peculiarly distinguished her, “ And now I have 
only my thanks and gratitude to offer my gallant 
guide and protector, fur services which have laid 
me under a weight of obligation to him. I trust 
he will not refuse to keep this ring in remembrance 
of one who owes him so much.” 

Herman could not but know this courteous 
speech was his dismissal. But his curiosity was 


strongly excited, and he replied, as she drew the 


ring from her finger, and offered it to him ; — 
“You must pardon my freedom, madam, if I 


acquainted with the name of the lady I have had 
the pleasure of aiding.” 

“It is but just. Your request is a reasonable 
one,—your curiosity is—natural,” she said, speak- 
ing slowly, and with something of hesitation in 
her manner. “ I am—one of the household, and 
live in the Aotel of the Duchesse D’Alencon, the 
king’s sister. I have some little influence at the 
court of France, and should be most happy to use 
it, sir, on your behalf. Should you ever need a 
friend, or aid, inquire for the Lady Marguerite. 
Do not refuse the ring, as the gift of a lady whom 
you have served at her need. Who knows,” she 
added, again smiling, “ but that, at some future 
time, it may prove a talisman of sovereign power 
to help you through a difficulty.” 

Herman took the ring, kissed the hand which 
was extended to him, and, with a low bow, de- 
parted ; his head, if not his heart, occupied by 


' the lovely and graceful form and face of the Lady 


The man looked surprised ; and, although he | Marguerite, no longer his unknown and myste- 


refused the request, it was in a civil and respectful | rious protegée. 


tone, 


“At any rate, you cannot object to send a | 


message.” 
To this he assented. 


Taking from her pocket some small ivory tablets, | 


“What a woman!” he exclaimed, as he quitted 
the Aétel de Merival, and slowly passed on to the 
auberge where he proposed to rest, and refresh him- 
self, his man, and the weary steeds, who had all 
done somewhat hard service during the last day 


she wrote a few lines and gave them to him. | and night. 


After a short absence he returned, announcing, | 
with a low bow and a most respectful air, that | at the court to which she belongs. 


“ Whet a woman! no wonder she has influence 
How fluently 


Madame la Marquise de Merival would come her- | she speaks the Spanish language, and German too, 


self to conduct the lady to her house. 
“Oh, my good friend, let us pass, I entreat you!” 
she exclaimed. “Time is precious, and much 


must necessarily be lost, ere the litter of Madame | 


_which, they say, is guttural and harsh in its 
‘sound. Ah,they would not think it so if they heard 


it issuing from her lips. Latin, too, I am sure 
she undertands. And yet, with all her learning, 


de Merival can be made ready. Be assured, sir,’ | and the dignity of manner which distinguishes 


she added, seeing that he still hesitated, notwith- her, she is a gentle feminine creature, a very 


standing the profound respect with which he now | woman! I should like to know whether she will 
treated her, “be assured, sir, you will better pro- | remain long here, or hasten forward on her 


mote the interests of your country by complying 
with my request, than by refusing it.” 

The officer made no farther objection ; but, 
*scorting them himself to the Adétel of Madame de 
Merival, with another low bow departed. 

They were ushered into a large saloon. The 
Marchioness almost immediately entered, and 
received her guest with a deference as humble as 
that evinced by Tornalina, although with a polished 
and courtlike dignity of manner very different 
from the rustic simplicity of the Spanish maiden. 





_ journey to Paris.” 


As he finished this soliloquy, he found him- 


self at the entrance of the auberge ; when, for- 
getting both hunger and fatigue, instead of en- 
tering, he flung the bridle, as he dismounted, 


to Fritz, and hastily returned, on foot, to la Rue 
Haute. 
The inhabitants of the A/étel Merival appeared 


to be in considerable commotion. Doors were 
opening and shutting; servants running in and 
out. Presently the great gates of the court-yard 
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were thrown open, and another of ‘those cum- 
brous machines called carriages came forth. 
Within it sat the Lady Marguerite, the Mar- 
chioness de Merival, and a young man ina military 
uniform. It was drawn by six strong horses, and 
surrounded by a host of outriders in the splendid 
livery of the house of Merival. As it passed 
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rapidly through the gates, and dashed off at a_ 
gallop, a low bow from a gentleman, in a general's | 


uniform, (and who Herman ascertained was the 
commandant,) was returned by the lady with a 
smiling and graceful bend of the head. But 
quickly the smile vanished, giving place to 
a grave and pensive expression. ‘The next 
moment her eye kindled and her cheek dimpled 
again, as she caught sight of Herman, and again 
she bent her head in sign of salutation. He saw, 
too, by the motion of her lips, and her leaning 


forward, that she addressed some words to him as | 


the carriage rushed by: but the motion was too | 


} 


swift to admit of his catching their import ; and in | 
another minute the whole cavalcade had disap- | He had now attained an elevation which com. 


peared. 


“ What a woman!” he again repeated, as once. 


j 


more he slowly returned to the inn he had so_ 


hastily quitted. Fortunate it certainly was for 


Herman that the Lady Marguerite no longer | 


remained in the town, since it was necessary that 
he should leave it. 
we are bound to confess his head was so filled 
with thoughts of her that his heart also was in some 
danger of deserting its lawful sovereign and going 
over to the enemy. 
lover, and a very devoted one, according to the 
creed of man, which does not absolutely and 


of man being a capacious mansion, where there is 
room for many. 

The next three days, as he traversed the naked 
vineyards, and the russet woods of Gascony and 
Auvergne, on his way to Germany, he thought of 
little else save the graces and accomplishments of 
his late protegée. 

But, as he entered Alsace, the scenery through 
which he passed became widely different; and, 
with its altered features, changed the current of 
his thoughts. 


For, as faithful historians, | 


gree. Open-hearted, sincere, and honourable as the 
former, he possessed also much of the gay vivacit 
and agreeable amenity of manner which distic. 
guish the latter. 

Kind and affectionate in his disposition, ang 
fondly attached to his family, his heart warmed 
and his eye sparkled at the thought of the meet. 
ing so soon to take place. Sixteen months had 
elapsed since he had seen any of them, and they had 
received no intimation of his coming ; for in those 
steamless and mail-coachless days, the passage of 
letters was uncertain and precarious. 

** How pleased they will be to see me!” he gaid 
to himself, as he slowly climbed the mountain road. 
‘* My mother, my dear mother, she will be wild 
with joy! Gertrude, too, that romping, laugh- 
ing sister of mine—she must be now seven- 
teen; and Blanche, my Blanche! my betrothed, 
my affectionate Blanche!” / 

His soliloquy now ceased, and he sank into one 


of those reveries to which lovers are addicted, - 


manded a full view of the Neckar flowing rapidiy 
over its rocky bed, and hemmed in by mountains 
rising steeply on each side, with the town of 
Heidelberg reposing in their gorge. 

The day had been bright and warm, and, 
although so late in the year, the setting sun was 
shining on the castle, burnishing its windows 


and lighting up the masses of red sand-stone with 


For Herman was already a | 


which it is built; displaying, in all their beauty, 
its terraces and gardens, stretching along the 
mountain side, covered with vines and woods, 
which yet bore their autumnal colouring, and 


| gave variety to the landscape. 
sternly forbid occasional wanderings; the heart | 


The scene was splendid and beautiful. It re 
called to the mind of the traveller the transactions 


of his boyish days—the sorrows and the joys of 


childhood; for in this neighbourhood had he been 
born, and here had passed events which, occurring 
in early life, make the strongest impression on the 
memory. He thought of his father—of his death. 


_ His mother, like himself, descending from a mixed 


As he approached Strasburg, and | 


caught a view of the Rhine, the image of the | 
Lady Marguerite began to fade, and give place to | 
one less brilliant, but longer known and more | 


firmly established in its empire over his heart. 

By the time he arrived in the duchy of Baden, 
(then a part of the Palatinate,) where lay his and 
her home, he had discovered that his gentle and in- 
teresting cousin, Blanche, was, altogether, a more 
lovely and loveable creature than her temporary 
rival ; and so impatient he became again to behold 
her and a home from which he had been absent 
more than a year, that he scarcely allowed him- 
self time for refreshment or repose. 

At length he caught sight of the Neckar, in 
the neighbourhood of which lay Kohlhof and 
Felsenberg, the domains of his ancestors, and his 
own early haunts. 


Herman, descending from a mixed race, half. 


German half French, resembled both in some de- | 





race, half French half German, like him, too, 
inherited the qualities which characterize them 
both: but in her they were marked by excess. 
‘To describe her, I must be allowed to say that, 
though born in Germany and educated in Franee, 
she was, in character and disposition, a true Lrish- 
woman; warm-hearted, generous, affectionate, but 


_rash, impetuous, and imprudent ; loving those she 


loved with her whole heart, and hating those she 
hated with her whole soul ; ready to sacrifice he 
to benefit a friend, or—injure an enemy. Possessing 
considerable ability, her understanding was, neve? 
theless, often obscured; for the heart governed 
head. She suffered herself to be duped and deceived 
by persons very inferior to herself in intellect, be- 
cause they found means to interest her affections 
Left in her early youth an orphan heiress, she 
had, at the age of fifteen, bestowed herself, and 
the estates she inherited from her ancestors, ¥! 
the title of Graf von Felsenberg, (which, as her 
husband, he assumed by right of the tenure by 


which the estates were held as a fief of the empire,) 


on & Frenchman, with little more to 
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him than a handsome face and a name not yet 
jishonoured. So persevering were the efforts of 
new made count in the pursuit of pleasure, 
that, at the birth of Herman, the heir, the pro- 
was already seriously embarrassed. ‘T'wo 
more years scarcely elapsed when the Graf von 
Felsenberg found himself compelled, like many 
other improvident people, (falsely called generous, 
liberal,) to resort to expedients the meanest, most | 
ing and dishonest, in order to supply his | 
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reckless expenditure. 
Fortunately for his family, a career which 


threatened them with utter ruin, was suddenly | 
terminated. He had taken up his abode at a | 
punting lodge in the Odenwald, where a fatiguing 
chase had been succeeded, as usual, by a gross 
debauch, during which the building was set on 
fire. Helpless from intoxication, abandoned by 
his servants and companions, who could only 
have secured his safety by risking their own, | 
(which none were disposed to do,) he perished in| 
the flames; leaving the Grafin, at the age of 
twenty, a widow, with a son and daughter, to | 
struggle with the poverty and privations he had | 
bequeathed them. 

The loss of such a man could not be much 
lamented. The widow put on her weeds with an | 
air of calm resignation ; the vassals and depen- 
dents openly rejoiced. A few years of economy 
and good management, on the part of a faithful | 
steward, restored something like its original pros- | 
perity ; and the castle of Felsenberg became once 
again the abode of peace, comfort, and rational 
hospitality. | 

At the age of sixteen, Herman, as a vassal of | 
the empire, donned the military costume, and be- | 
came a soldier. Young and inexperienced as he | 

| 
' 





was, he had, nevertheless, found means to distin- 
guish himself at the battle of Pavia, where the | 
army of the young emperor, Charles the Fifth, had 
so completely triumphed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Just as the sun sank below the horizon, Her- 
man stopped at a little bierhaus or inn by the road- 
side, from which came forth, what is often found | 
in Germany, the female hostler, with a knife and | 
a huge brown loaf, from which she proceeded to | 
cut slices and feed the weary horses. | 

The little inn was on his mother’s domain, and | 
he began to question this nymph of the stable and | 
the stall, with an anxious face and a beating heart, | 
relative to the inmates of the castle. 

. This tremulous hail of the long-absent mariner, 
just entering his native port, was answered with 
the welcome “ All’s well,” and again he rode on 
with a rejoicing spirit, and a sparkling eye. It | 
was dark ere he reached his home. He alighted 
in the court-yard, passed on to the entrance, and 
without being recognised was informed that the 
“rafin and the young ladies were in the saloon ; | 
and he was about to give a fictitious name for 
‘nhouncement, but the ancient domestic, after 
gazing at him for a moment with a doubtful face, | 











uttered a cry of joy, and was hurrying forward to | proach.” 
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communicate the glad tidings; when Herman 
stopped him, and stepping past him, entered the 
room and closed the door. 

His mother was sitting with her elbow on the 
table, her head leaning on her hand in a thoughtful 
attitude. At the same table sat Gertrude and 
Blanche, occupied with some needle-work. Her- 
man stood still, contemplating the loved group, 
when Blanche looked up, turned pale and trembled, 
but said not a word. Her agitation apparently 
attracted the attention of the countess, for she 
turned sharply round, and fixed for a moment a 
half-doubting, keenly inquiring eye on him, as he 
stood near the door; then springing from her seat 
with a wild ery, rushed across the room, flang her 
arms round his neck, and burst into a passion of 
tears and sobs, that seemed to shake her frame. 

Herman affectionately caressing her continued 
to support her for some time, for she appeared to 
be quite unable to support herself; and then placing 
her on a seat, turned to look for Blanche; but 


Blanche had disappeared. His sister stood beside 


him, with a face like an April morn, covered with 
smiles and tears. A warm greeting was hardly 
exchanged between them when their attention was 
recalled to their mother, who had now again sunk 
back on her seat in a paroxysm of convulsive sob- 
bing. 

“* Mother! dear mother!" he said, affectionately 
kissing her hand and bending over her, “ restrain 
yourself. ‘Those sobs and tears bear the semblance 


of grief, rather than joy. Are you grieved that 


I am come back to you?” 

“No,—oh no! 1 am glad—very glad. Yes, | 
am—rejoiced to—to see you, she replied slowly, 
as if gasping for breath. 

“Check your tears then, mother,” he said 
gravely, “if you would not have me think I am 
an unwelcome guest.” 

“T will! I will!” she said, struggling for com- 
posure. ‘*God bless you, my boy! I was over- 
powered by the sight of you so unexpectedly,’ she 
added when she was somewhat calmer: but her 


lips still quivered, and her eyes filled with tears, as 
she fixed them on him at times during the evening. 


Herman was puzzled to account for such a re- 
ception. He knew the ardent and impetuous 
character of the countess, and he was prepared for 
some outbreak of emotion at the sight of him on 
her part. But never before had he seen joy ex- 
pressed in a manner bearing so strongly the stamp 
of sorrow, as that she had shown this evening ; 
and, on her quitting the room for a short time, he 
questioned his sister on the subject of her health. 

“ Has our mother been ill?” he inquired, “ or 
has any thing occurred to disturb her (” 

“ N-o,” she replied with something of hesitation 
in her manner. “I think her health has been 
pretty good, but you came upon us so suddenly.” 

“This, then, | suppose,” he observed, “is the 
reason why Blanche also has fled, without offering 
me a word of welcome. Really it seems that 
women are strange creatures, who either run away 
or go into fits at the sight of those who are dear to 
them, unless they have due notice of their ap- 
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The Grafin now returned, and supper was | Blanche is grown taller and more womanly, since 
served, As they were about to take their places at | I saw her last. Gertrude, too, how her slight form 
table, Blanche entered. Herman, who had been | is filling-up, and swelling iato the roundness of 
anxiously watching for her, advanced and took | womanhood! But with their girlish form 
her hand, saying in a low voice, as he led her for- | seem to have lost much of their girlish gaiety 
ward, “ Am I so wholly forgotten that you have | There isa gravity in the faces of both, to which I 
not even a look of welcome to bestow upon me, am unaccustomed, and I do not like the change! 
Blanche?” |My mother! my dear mother, how young end 
She blushed, but neither spoke nor raised her | handsome she still is! She looks like the elder 
eyes. _ sister of the others ; but she is paler and thinner | 
Many and interesting were the inquiries made, | think, than when I left her. Where could a 
and answered, by the different members of the | find three such women?” he exclaimed aloud, with 
family during the supper, and for many hours | affectionate exultation, as he bounded through the 
after it; each had so much to ask, so much to tell, | open window and stood beside them. 
(except Blanche, who scarcely spoke, and soon; Another joyous greeting passed between them, 
again retired,) that it was long past midnight ere | and they returned together to seat themselves at 
they separated. | the breakfast table—to ask and to answer in turn 
Notwithstanding the late hour at which he had | ten thousand new questions alike interesting to all. 
gone to bed, Herman was up again early in the | But Blanche again took little part in the conver. 
morning, anxious to revisit the scenes endeared to | sation, and as soon as the breakfast was finished, 
him by the recollection of his childhood. It was | hastily left the room. 
a cheerful bracing morning. Bright, if not warm, | also left them, and Gertrude and Herman wer 









The countess soon after - 




































sunbeams were sparkling on the frosty efllorescence 


that covered the fading foliage of the woods; for, | 


in this airy and elevated spot, the season was far 
less advanced than in the sunny regions he had 
lately passed. The fallen leaves, crisped by the 
frost, rustled under his feet, and the birds were 
flitting from bough to bough. 

Presently the well-known sound of the swine- 
herd’s horn saluted his ear, and he followed almost 


mechanically the herd, as he had often done in| 


childhood, to see them disperse in the forest in 


search of their food,—the acorns, the beechmast, | 


and chestnuts, with which it abounded. 
The dairy-women came forth with their pails, in 


search of the kine, and the bleachers bearing | 


baskets of linen, to the bleaching ground on the 
“ Engelswiese:”* the huntsman, with his baying 
hounds, also bearing away for the woods, in search 
of game to supply the lady’s table; the falconer 
with his hawks, bent on the same errand, but 
directing his course to the open plain, where no 
tree gave shelter to the quarry. 

All seemed fresh and fair, and welcome to the 


eyes of the young heir. Every object, animate | 


and inanimate, interested and delighted him. 

With friendly kindness, and a gay and smiling 
face, he saluted the humble dependants of his 
house, as they passed to their daily occupations ; 
and with a joyous spirit he returned to the castle 
to seek again those who were yet more dear to 
him. 

As he entered the room where the breakfast was 


placed, he saw that his mother and sister were | 


standing on the lawn before the open window, 
occupied apparently with some plants. A little 
apart from them also stood Blanche. Unseen by 
them, he remained some time silently commenting 
on their appearance. 

“Blanche!” he said to himself, “my pretty 





* Engelswiese, (the angel's meadow,) a green field on the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg, where, ac- 
cording to a traditionary tale, an angel alighted in a visit to 
— to save a poor but honest man, sorely assailed by the 
evil one, 





| again alone. 

Surprised and somewhat piqued, at what ap- 
_ peared like a systematic avoidance of him, on the 
| part of his betrothed, Herman determined to have 
an explanation, and sent Gertrude to request an 
interview. Ina short time she came, something 
| paler than usual, he thought, but with a grave 
| and quiet face. 

*“‘ Blanche,” he said, taking her hand, “have you 
forgotten that this was pledged to me at parting! 
I am come to claim it! Are you prepared to fulfill 
your promise ?” 

She looked up at him earnestly, but hesitated, 
/ and seemed undecided how to reply; at lepgth she 
said, —‘‘ I think it would be better te wait. We 
are both very young.” 

“We are nearly a year and a-half older, than 
when you consented to accept me for your future 
husband,” he replied. ‘“ You are not sincere with 
me, Blanche. You have some other motive for 
proposing delay. Has any obstacle arisen with 
which I am unacquainted, to render our union 
less desirable ?”’ 

After a pause of silence, she said, “ Our relative 

| position is altered since you were here before. You 

_ have distinguished yourself in the army, and are 
said to be favoured by the emperor. The Grafin 
may no longer wish to see you united to a nearly 
portionless girl.” 

“ And is this your only reason for wishing 0 
| marriage to be postponed?” he inquired, fixing § 
scrutinizing eye upon her face. “ Look up 
answer me.” : 

She did look up, but her eye said nothing,—* 
made “ no sign,” —nor did her lips for some Wme- 
At length she said, “No! I have no other objer 
tion.” 

“T am to understand, then, that if my mother 
make no objection to our union, you also © 
to it 2” 

Again, with an earnest look and an anxious face, 
he waited for an answer, which came, after / 
pause, in a faint “Yes,” coldly, almost reluer 


} 
| 


| tantly, uttered, 
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some gentleman in her train. On this occasion 
she had two. She presented them as the Cheva- 
lier de Sablons and Monsieur Durochet, both 
from France, travelling for amusement, and then 
on a visit to the Baron, her husband. De Sablons 
is young, very handsome, of polished and prepos- 
sessing manners, accomplished, and clever. In 
fact, a man few women could resist, I think, if he 
determined to win their affection.” 

“ You speak warmly, Gertrude,” said Herman, 
looking at her earnestly. “‘ You describe a danger- 
ous man ; you have found him such ?” 

“ Alas, yes, I fear so!” she said, with a sigh. 

“ Why should you fear it? is he not a gentle- 
man? Madame de Miihlhausen would surely not 
have presented him had he been a low-born or 
meanly-connected man.” 

“Oh, no; of course not. It is not on that 
account I fear him. Madame de Mihlhausen 
spoke of him, and his friend Durochet, as men of 
family and fortune, whose estates lay in Alsace 
and Franche Comté, and evidently entertained a 
high opinion of them both.” 

“Well, then,” said Herman, “if he be of good 
birth, rich, handsome, and accomplished, what, in 
the name of all the saints, would you have more, 
and why should you be afraid of loving him ?” 
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began to think Blanche’s affection for you had 
somewhat cooled. Although still greatly inte. 
rested in all that related to you, she had Ceased 
to regret your absence. She came no more (as 
she had done when you first left us) to my bed. 
side, to sit and talk of you, and sometimes 

for hours after I was in bed, before she retired to 
her own. 

“T half suspected that one of these strangers 
had made her inconstant ; but nothing transpired 
to confirm the suspicion. Their attentions were 
so equally divided between my mother and her 
that no one could say which was preferred. That 
the handsome Chevalier greatly admired Blanche 
I knew by the sparkling of his eyes at her ap. 
proach, and sometimes a sort of involuntary exels- 
mation of delight at the sight of her; stil]_” 

“No doubt! Yes. No doubt he admired her, 
Who would not?” exclaimed Herman, breaking 
in upon the narrative. “He has seduced her 


affection. I see it allnow. Her indifference, her - 


avoidance of me, my mother’s mysterious manner, 
— fickle, faithless woman,” he added bitterly, 


| while his eyes were filled with tears. “Why 


} 
| 





“ Of loving him!” she repeated, staring at him | 
with astonishment ; “ of loving him! J love him? 


—no! I hate, but I also fear him.” 
“ For the mercy of Heaven, Gertrude,” he said, 


impatiently, “go on with your tale ; for, instead | 


of clearing up the mystery which seems to enve- 
lop the whole family, it deepens on me at every 
step I make for its investigation. Go on, I be- 
seech you !” 

“Well, then,” she continued, “as I was telling 


you, he and his friend Durochet, a pleasant and | 
gentlemanly man in his manners and appearance, | 
but no otherwise distinguished, and at least ten | 


years older than his companion, who cannot be | 
more than five or six-and-twenty ; — these gentle- | 
men, arriving in the train of La Baronne de Mihl- 
hausen, staid the whole day with us, and made | 
themselves so welcome by their gaiety, good 
humour, and conversational powers, that we were 
all charmed with them. That they were equally 
prepossessed in our favour, was evident by the 
frequent repetition of their visits. They also 
greatly admired the romantic beauty of our moun- 
tain scenery. Numerous parties were made for 
the purpose of seeing the most remarkable places, 
and scarcely a day elapsed without a meeting. 
“A month passed in this way, while they con- 
tinued to reside at Elsenbach, as the Baron’s 
guests, when they declared their intention of re- 
maining some time amidst the splendid magnifi- 
cence of ‘this home of the picturesque, the 
sublime, and the beautiful,’ as the Chevalier desig- 
nated our wild, forest-clad mountains. For this 





purpose, they established themselves at the village 
of Langendorf, which, being midway between | 
Elsenbach and our house, facilitated their inter- | 
course with the two families. Often, now, they 


should I regret the loss of one so light, so ready 
to change, to forget the solemn vows she pledged 
to me?” 

** You are too hasty in your judgment, Her- 
man. I do not now believe that Blanche Joves 
him, although I acknowledge I once thought she 
did. Indeed, I am sure she does not, from some 
expressions I heard her utter a short time sinee, 
which spoke any thing but love.” 

“* How, then, do you account for her conduet, 
and what is the meaning of all this mystery?” 
said he, hope again reviving in his heart. , 

**T have already told you I cannot account for 
it; that I can give no explanation. I can only 
relate what I have seen and heard. You must 
yourself draw the inferences. Let me go on.” 

“Do,—do! Let me hear all,” he said, relape 
ing into gloomy silence. Then, as if he had 


found some sudden relief, he added,—“ If Blanehe 


spoke slightingly of him, she cannot care for him. 
Whatever other faults she may possess, insincerity, 
dissimulation, is not among them.” 

‘“‘No, surely not. Blanche is sincere, upright, 
and honourable.” She then continued :— 

“ This constant intercourse between these 
strangers and our family, had been established 
some time, before I perceived that the Chevalier 
had obtained an extraordinary influence over MY 
mother, that she was almost entirely guided by his 
counsel and advice. I knew this influence 
been obtained principally by the great interest he 
appeared to take in your fate and fortune, 
which he had tact enough to perceive was 
most direct road to my mother’s heart, perhaps 
also to mine and Blanche’s. 

“They had always appeared to regard me a6® 
child, and, I think, suffered me to see and heat 
many things they would not have allowed others 
to see and hear. I was much given, as you know, 
to romping and laughing ; and I believe I 


passed whole days with us, and, when the weather | for a foolish creature, not quite idiotical, perbapS 


was bad, stayed all night. About this time, I | but something bordering on it. 
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“The Chevalier de Sablons affected to hold a | 
very high code of morality, and sent forth, from 
time to time, very fine phrases on the subjects of | 
Virtue, Honour, Constancy, &c. One day that | 
he had given utterance to some very high-flown | 
sentiment, with a very grave face, Durochet put | 
his handkerchief to his mouth to hide a laugh | 
which I saw revelling in his eye, as he directed a | 
glance towards his friefid ; who, in his turn, was | 
obliged to cover his face and cough, to account for | 
the shaking of his frame, which was convulsed | 
with laughter. 

«From that time I watched them both: for I 
began to change my opinion of them, to believe 
them hypocrites, and to tremble at the daily in- | 
creasing influence they were obtaining in our | 
house. Once again, a little while after, I detected 
the same excess of risibility, which they endea- 
youred to hide, at the mention of an uncle of the | 
Chevalier, in the service of the emperor, of whom | 
they had often spoken, as possessing great power | 
with his imperial master, and which power was to 
be employed for your benefit. In short, I began | 
to entertain a very ill opinion of them; and | | 
tried hard to infuse a little of my suspicion into 
the mind of my mother; but I never succeeded. | 
She believed them your friends, and that secured | 
their power over her. 

“Thus passed the winter. With the sunshine | 
and the flowers of returning spring, were resumed | 
our excursions about the neighbourhood. One 
day, in the beginning of May, we had climbed to 
the top of a mountain, all except my mother, who 
complained of fatigue, and seated herself at a dis- 
tance from the summit, under some trees. Mon- | 
sieur de Sablons immediately descended again and 
seated himself beside her. We were all somewhat 
weary, and were comfortably reclining on the 
ground, with the splendid landscape spread before 
us. But I had now made it my business to watch 
these traitors ; for such I believed them to be; 
and I also returned to the same place, where, 
thanks to the shelter of the woods, I could see 
without being seen. My mother’s face was radi- 
ant with joy at the contents of a letter he was 
reading to her. As he finished reading, he kissed 
her hand, and I saw her eyes were full of tears. 
Curious to know what could have occasioned such 
emotion, and relying on my character of romp for 
an excuse for my frolic, I crept softly behind 
them, and, snatching the letter from his hand, ran 
off to read it. 

“He instantly pursued me, and forced it from | 
me with unmanly violence, and an air absolutely 
savage. His handsome features were distorted | 
With rage and malice, and when he again held the 
letter in his hand, there was a fiend-like grin on | 
his face, and an expression in his eye, that was 
frightful. He took the letter from me, but not 
till I had read it.” | 

Here Gertrude paused, was silent a moment, | 
and then burst into a hearty fit of laughter. Her- | 
man looked at her with astonishment. When she 

w recovered her gravity, she continued :— 

The letter which occasioned such powerful | 
“motion, and filled my mother's eyes with tears, I | 
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protest, Herman, that letter was neither more nor 
less than a tailor’s bill.” 

And again she broke forth into a merry peal, 
in which Herman now joined her. Notwithstand- 
ing the doubts and perplexities by which he was 
beset, there was something so ridiculous in this 
transaction, that it was quite impossible to resist 
it. 

Let the Chesterfields say what they will on the 
subject, 1 maintain that a hearty laugh is “a 
great medicine.’ No “blue devils” can stand 


against it. Only shake a man’s sides, by tickling 


his fancy, and the demon of melancholy flies at 
once. This was the case with Herman. The 


laugh was beneficial to him. He saw things in a 


more cheerful light ; and he listened quietly as she 
continued her relation of circumstances. 

‘** My spirit was roused by his violence. I went 
straight to my mother, and told her the truth, 
She laughed at the ridiculous conceit, as she 
named it; called me madcap and foolish romp ; 


but gave no credence to my assertion. J said, 


seriously, ‘ Mother, I entreat you to believe me! 
I am not jesting. I know not what you have been 
told that letter contains ; but I solemnly declare 
there is no mention of any thing, save articles of 
dress, with the prices of each attached in ducats, 


crowns, and deniers: nothing whatever, except 


velvet doublets with satin puffings and slashed 
sleeves, trunk hosen, double facings, bodkins, 
points, and fringes. I spoke earnestly, for I 
wished to convince her. But I did not succeed, 
for I could not prevail on her to insist on seeing 
the letter. 

“From this time, they were more on their 


guard with me, and Durochet began to be very 


assiduous in his attention to me. Whether for the 
purpose of concealing the tactics of his friend from 
my observation, or that the man really had the 
misfortune to conceive a liking for me, I know 
not ; but certainly, if it were the latter, he was 
much to be pitied, for never did lover thrive less. 
I disliked them both; and I took no pains to 
conceal my sentiments. 

* Affairs went on thus some months. Blanche 
seemed greatly altered. She was silent, uncom- 
municative, and at times I thought I saw that she 


'was unhappy. One morning, as she was about to 
quit the room after breakfast, a paper fell from 


her dress, which my mother picked up, and, call- 
ing to her, held it carelessly in her hand with- 


out looking at it. But as Blanche turned and 


hastily advanced to take it from her, my mother 


suddenly withheld it, saying, ‘ Your face evinees 


that this is no common paper, Blanche, You 
should be more careful of such precious docu- 
ments. 

“As she said this, she turned her eyes to the 
paper, looked surprised, hastily unfolded it, and 
read a part of the contents. The blood flashed in 
her face ; she became crimson: then ebbed and 
left it pale as death ; and she sank back on her 
seat overpowered with agitation. Amazed, I 
looked at Blanche. She, too, was pale, trembling, 
and scarcely able to stand. 

“Again my mother’s face flushed, and her 
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seemed suddenly to return. Crushing 
in her hands, she arose from her seat, 
Blanche by the arm, without uttering 
another word, drew her from the room.” 

‘Blessed Mary!” exclaimed Herman. “ By 
whom could that paper have been written? It 
would seem as if —as if—— Do you not know 
whose writing my mother recognised? Could 
they be rivals?—my mother and my wife?” he 
said in a voice so low as to be almost inaudible. 

“No, no. I think not!” replied Gertrude. “I 
know nothing certainly ; but I think not. Dear 
Herman, be calm, and let me tell you all I 
can. My mother and Blanche were shut up 
together for nearly three hours, and what passed 
I know not; but once, in my anxiety to see 
what they were doing, as I approached the 
door, I heard Blanche sobbing in great grief ap- 
parently, and from my mother the words, ‘a 
wretch! heartless deceiver!’ After they had 
been some time together, Father Saldorf was 
summoned, and Blanche quitted the room, still 
weeping. I saw neither of them till supper. 
They were then calm, but evidently unhappy. 
They ate nothing, and soon retired. 

“From that day, there was a marked diffe- 
rence in the manner of Blanche and my mother 
towards each other. My mother, indeed, treated 
Blanche with the same kindness she had always 
done ; but there was an evident estrangement 
between them. 

“ Blanche no longer flew, as she had once 
done, to render her those little services she had 
been in the habit of sharing with me, like another 
daughter, — services she had seemed to regard as 
privileges, and jealously guarded as such. After 


i 


this affair, she appeared to regard my mother with | 


a sort of shy timidity, and passed more than half 
her time alone. My mother also was greatly 
changed ; she lost her gay spirits, became grave 
and thoughtful. Many times I found her with a 
melancholy air, deeply ruminating, and so ab- 
sorbed, as to be unaware of my approach till I 
roused her by my voice. 

“ About a week after this transaction, De 
Sablons and Durochet, who had been some time 
absent, returned, and came as usual to make us a 
visit. We were all in the saloon when they were 
announced. Blanche hastily left the room. My 
mother, I thought, looked pale, and seemed agi- 
tated, although she contrained herself to appear 
calm. Durochet, after we had sat some time 
silent, and, as it were, under a sort of general 
embarrassment, requested me to show him some- 
thing in the garden. I refused, under the pretext 
that I was in haste to finish the work with which 


I was occupied. ‘Go, Gertrude,’ said my mother, | 


‘and show Monsieur Durochet the bees.’ I obeyed; 
and we were absent nearly an hour. When we 
returned, her face bore the traces of strong emotion. 


It was still flushed as with anger; and yet the | 


feeling most legibly impressed on it was grief. 
Almost immediately after, they took their leave, 
announcing their intention of returning to 
France. 
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her no more till the evening, when | thought the 
looked unwell ; but she would not admit that she 
was 80.” 


CHAPTER VII, 


“‘T was hardly in bed, when Esther came to tell 
me she was alarmingly ill. I hurried on my clothes: 
and as I passed Blanche’s door, I stopped to beg 
she would get up and follow me. 1 opened the 
door ; but, astonished at the scene which presented 
itself, stood still at the entrance. Blanche, the 
gentle, quiet Blanche, was standing in the middie 
of the room, her cheek flushed, and her eye spark. 
ling with indignation, looking down with lofty 
disdain on the Chevalier De Sablons, who was 
kneeling at her feet ! ” 

Herman groaned. ‘Oh, tell me no more!” he 
exclaimed; “I have already heard too much! 
Faithless, shameless woman! ” 

“No, no, Herman. You wrong her! 
soul you do! Hear me out. Do not condemn her 
till you have heard all.” 

He made no reply ; but listened in gloomy 
silence as she went on. 

“* Neither of them saw me. Blanche was speak- 
ing.—‘ For her sake,’ she said, ‘1 have forborn to 
rouse the household.” ‘Oh, Blanche,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘for mercy’s sake listen to me for a 
moment ; will you not suffer me to explain?’— 
‘No, sir,’ she replied with cold scorn, unmoved 
by the energy of passion which was depicted in his 
face. ‘I know already how high, how noble, and 
how pure are your sentiments, and also how well 
your actions tally with them; and you have 
dared > What she would have added, I know 
not, for at this instant De Sablons saw me} rushed 
| past me, and disappeared. ‘ Ask me no questions, 
Gertrude,’ she said, ‘ for I can tell you nothing.— 
| ‘I came not to ask questions,’ I replied, ‘but to 








‘tell you my mother is ill.’ 
| “She followed me in silence, and watched the 
_ whole night with unwearied patience and affection 
beside the bed on which my mother lay. She had 
been attacked by a convulsive shivering, to which 
| had succeeded fever and delirium. Many times 
_ she uttered sentences that for me had no meaning; 
but, from Blanche’s changing, suffering face, ! 
believed conveyed ideas and excited feelings that 
_to her were very painful. Towards morning the 
fever and delirium subsided, and my mother 
| asleep. When she awoke, Blanche was sitting # 
‘the bedside. ‘Blanche, my poor Blanche,’ shé 
| said, ‘I am glad to see thee beside me!’ 
‘kissed her hand, burst into tears, and hastily 
| quitted the room. 4 
_ “ What caused the estrangement between them 
_I know not; but I am sure they were, and st 
| are, greatly attached to each other. This, Her 
_man, is all I have to tell.” 
“Well,” he said, “I confess I am somewhat 
relieved. There is much that is strange a0 
| mysterious in the conduct of Blanche,—much that 
tells me my mother is right in the advice sh 
I shall do so until the strang® 


| gives me to wait. 


“ My mother returned to her room, and I saw , influence this man appears to have held over her 


On my . 
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until these midnight meetings are fully and satis- | stand the state of affairs sufficiently to account 


factorily 


“Things do not wear a face so terrible as I 
Whatever may have been the danger, it 
now to have passed. Whatever may have 
been the schemes of these gentlemen, they are now 
tly abandoned, since they have quitted the 

and returned to France.” 

“Alas, I fear, not!7 said Gertrude. “I fear 
their plans are not relinquished, although their 

rations are for a time suspended.” 

“ Whatis it then you apprehend, and for whom 
do you fear?” he inquired, again alarmed. “ You 
say you do not believe Blanche has any regard for 
this handsome Chevalier?” 

“No no,” she said. “It is rather for my 





mother I am uneasy. I fear —HI greatly fear he 
has designs on her —that he possesses a powerful | 
influence over her. That influence will destroy 
her comfort. Already she is unhappy; I am 
sure she is, although she strives to hide it under a 
false gaiety whenever she thinks herself observed. 
You know that Father Saldorf went to the Baths | 
some time since on account of his health. Two. 
days after his departure, and about a week after | 
these gentlemen had quitted the ccuntry, a | 
stranger arrived and requested to see him. On_ 
learning his absence, he inquired for my mother. 
They had a long conference ; and when I first | 
saw her after his departure, I was struck with the | 
terrible change in her face. It was wan and | 
haggard even. She looked ten years older. 

“From that t'me she has been, alas! I am too | 
sure, unhappy — very unhappy. ‘These men are 
gone; but they will return — too certainly they 
will. There was an expression of insolent malice 
in the faces of both — of triumphant villany, I 
might almost say — when they took their leave, | 
that was stamped on my memory with terrible | 
force. I fear —oh yes, I fear him ; — that hand- 
some, fascinating De Sablons! He comes ever to | 
my mind as the bad genius of our family, like a | 
fallen angel delighting in evil, and with untamed | 
ambition seeking to subjugate and to destroy. 

“Oh, how I strove to make my mother share | 


for much that before appeared mysterious. My 
mother is attached to this Chevalier De Sablons, 
and wishes to marry him. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in this, nor unreasonable. He is, 
you say, five or six-and-twenty ; she is not more 
than thirty-three,—no great disparity of age. 
Handsome and agreeable as she is, it is but reason- 
able she should wish to marry again. It would 
be selfish and unjust on our part to attempt to 
control her.” 

“Heaven forbid we should wish to control her 
in any thing!” exclaimed Gertrude. “A kinder, 
a more affectionate mother, a less selfish woman, 
never existed. Nobody would rejoice more sin- 
cerely than I should to see her married to the 
man of her choice, were there reasonable hopes of 
happiness for her. But to think of her as the 
wife of this man —I acknowledge it is a subject 
on which I cannot speak—I cannot think coolly.” 

“No, indeed —I perceive you cannot ;” said 
Herman, smiling. “ You resemble very strongly 
our mother in this respect. You can neither love 
nor hate with moderation. A middle course is 
little palatable tu either of you. My mother can- 
not see a fault in those she loves: she makes 
angels of them. You, having conceived a pre- 


_judice against this gentleman, turn him into a 


demon. 

“As to the tailor’s bill,” he added, laughing, 
** so ably converted into a battery for the destruc- 
tion of the besieged fortress — all stratagems, you 
know, are fair in love and war!” 

Heaven grant I may be wrong in this affair !” 
she said, with a sigh, “ and in my opinion of this 


man. Most certainly he is my dete noire. How 
_do you account for my mother’s evident unhappi- 


ness? — you who see every thing in a light so 
cheerful.” 

“ She is struggling against her affection for the 
Chevalier, because she probably thinks a second 
marriage will be injurious to the interests of her 
family, to my interest especially.” 

“ And will it not be so?” 

“ Perhaps it may. It will reduce my income, 


my suspicions—my fears; and sometimes I | probably, and my expectations also. But I have 
thought I had succeeded in shaking his power | no doubt some arrangement may be made, satis- 
over her. But no sooner had he conversed an | factory to all parties,” he replied, with a cheerful 
hour with her, than all his influence appeared to face. “ But tell me, Gertrude, when is the dear 
he restored. Blanche, I am almost sure, although | old Father Saldorf expected back? I do so miss 
he is so silent and uncommunicative, thinks of | him!” 
himasI do, I say him; because it has always “So do we all. We are, however, in 
appeared to me that Durochet is merely an agent | soon to have him back among us; for the last 
to aid the other's plans, whatever they may be.” | accounts of his health were much more favour- 
_“ Heaven be praised,” said Herman, greatly re- | able.” 
lieved by this information relative to Blanche ;| The conversation now changed to other and less 
“ Heaven be praised it is no worse! I confess my | interesting subjects, and soon after they returned 
rpah is ay easy since I have heard the whole. I | home. 
see things in the light you do, nor do I share , 

your gloomy skchests think I can now under- ( To be continued.) 
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A vorce is on the wind : Arise ! 
And Song) from lulling lays 
Awakes, to sun her eager eyes 
In glory’s sudden blaze. 
The light has touched her from the East, 
The echoing triumph thrills her breast 
With melodies of praise ! 


No conqueror’s lust of others’ good, 
— Begins the joyous song — 

No haste to quench in others’ blood 
The anger born of wrong, 

Our victory stains ! unchallenged rose, 

In mad despite, invading foes ;— 
And Right hath made us strong ! 


The nations that before her shrunk 
When England’s voice was loud, 

They said that England’s sun had sunk ; 
That England’s might was bowed :— 

And while they said, a murmur came, 

A thunder-quake, a flash of flame 
From yonder eastern cloud ! 


There rolled and swelled the tawny host ;— 
Before their wild attack 

Hot thunder roared, and flags were tost 
Like foam when seas grow black. 

What terror parts the surging swarm ! 

What havoc plies the avenger’s arm ? 
The Lion rends the pack ! 


Nor once, nor twice :— the frantic crowd, 
Repulsed, the fight renew : 

For many were the host, and proud, 
And England’s swords were few. 

Full fiercely, step by step, recoil 

The plunderers on the bloody soil 
Their countless slain bestrew. 


But firm and swift, though one to ten, 
Amidst the dire mellay, 

Still forwards strove those English Men, 
Till night o’ertook the fray: 

And on the ground they won, their posts 

Hard on the still resisting host’s, 
The weary warriors lay. 


Then to the crowning fight awoke 
The heroes, hero-led: 
Then, crushed with Britain’s thander-stroke, 
The pride of Asia fled :— 
The stream they crossed but yesterday, 
With boastfal rage, in bright array, 
Rolls bloody with their dead. 


The fire is quenched. Like chastened hounds, 
The outlaws peace implore. 

The sword has traced our empire bounds, 
With precious blood, once more,— 

Of Youth, just roused by glory’s lights,— 

Of Age, that rests from fifty fights, 
On yonder sultry shore. 


No tear! For aught angust or high, 
No vulgar price is found. 
And well the soldiers rest, that lie 
Where honour strews the ground 
With spells sublime, whose power shall live 
While England's heart and might survive, 
And England’s songs resound ! 


Nor sleep they all! From yonder strand 
What brighten’d spirits rise, 

And hover o’er the native land 

That hails their victories ! 
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Ye warrior souls ! rejoice! and read 
The glory of your deathless deed 
In Albion’s queenly eyes! 


White Albion! what a rapture stirred 
Her inmost bosom through, 

When first the swelling tale she heard! 
How bright her aspect grew, 

When from the birth-place of the day, 

The triumph, like a meteor ray, 
Its radiance o’er her threw ! 


She rose; and to the eastern sky 
She turned, with steadfast gaze, 
And towering head, and flashing eye,— 
And briefly spoke her praise ; — 
What fuller words can Fame declare !}— 
“ THESE ARE MY ENGLISH, AS THEY WERE 
IN PAST ILLUSTRIOUS DAYS.” 


To you, strong winners of the prize, 
Undaunted men, to you 

This noble height in Albion’s eyes, 
This high approof is due; 

That, worthy of your arms and race, 

From field to field, in honour’s place, 
Your valour forward flew. 


Sons of the Land the first in light, 
The bravest of the bold, 
Ye knew what blazonries make bright 
The banner ye uphold : 
What names it bears, that yours shall crown, 
What Spirits of her old renown 
It wraps in every fold! 


Nor this alone hath cheered you on; 

Ye knew the trust and pride 
Of all at home ye call your own, 

Were breathing at your side; ‘ 
Ye knew what hopes your fathers warm, 
What pulses thrill for every arm, 

What love your perils tried ! 


The veteran in the chimney seat, 
Whose day of war is done, 

Warms to your deeds with youthful heat, 
Like eagles in the sun. 

With quivering lip and thirsty ears 

He drinks the tale; nor feels his years 
While telling how ye won. 


And where the noble story comes, 
Through hamlet, mart, or aisle, 
Where’er on England’s haunts and home? 
Her matchless women smile,— 
White bosoms heave, the bright tear starts 
In rapture from the angel hearts 
That bless your native isle ! 


Come back ! they sigh, from India’s sky, 
To find the welcome here, 

The brave deserve from Beauty’s eye, 
The true, from lips sincere; 

Come back ! for Love to valour pays 

A dearer boon than monarch’s grace, 
Or crowd or senate’s cheer ! 


And Song, the bird of heaven, that loves 
To bask in glory’s light, 

Shall hasten to its parent groves, 
To bring with joyous flight, 

Their laurels fresh with purest dew, 

To wreathe the roll of Fame, for you, 
That History’s pen shall write ! 
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Or this History there is published only the 
earlier portion: but it contains sufficient assurance 
that the work will be the greatest regarding that 
most momentous epoch in the development of 
humanity, which Europe has yet produced, In re- 
quisite knowledge and tle power of appreciating it, 
in complete acquaintance with the materials on 
which the history of Greece must be founded, and 
in the capacity to sift these with the sagacity of 
the true critic, and to arrange, value, and expose 
them, according to the laws of the highest art, 


Mr. Grote is inferior to none of his illustrious | 
predecessors. In that universal sympathy with the | 
thrubbings of man’s heart in all circumstances | 
and conditions, without which no one can be a | 


historian, he is as accomplished as the best. But 
he superadds a knowledge of practical affairs, and 
the concomitant ability to select what is impor- 
tant in history, to descry the movine and pETER- 
MINING CAUSE in the progress of a people, and to 
separate it from simply concurrent and compara- 
tively unimportant phenomena, which, among the 
writers on Greece, we have hitherto sought in 
vain. 

It were the worst of ingratitude to speak, even 
by implication, slightingly of Bishop THirtwatu’s 
very meritorious work. Until that elaborate book 
was written, we had nothing in England to which 
the title of the History of Greece could be given, 
without a profanation of the name. GuILL1Es’s is 
a mere compilation, and that by a man—worthy 
enough, as matters go, of the station of royal 
historiographer, or, if chance had so ordered it, 
even of poet laureate— who, during his whole 
existence, never cherished a thought which could 


lead to any Infinite larger than the contents of | 


his “ foursquare ” Study; and Mitrorp only 


cared for the Greeks in so far as they could render 
the acceptable service of, through their mistakes 
and the failure of their earnest struggles, aiding him 
in eternizing a wretched Pitt politics :—the im- 
mortal sacrifice of Leonidas, and the heroic, though 
cespairing bursts of Demosthenic invective and 
‘rumpet-tongued summonses even to a_ hopeless 
resistance, smelling democratic in his eyes and 
offensive to that selfish, sceptical, utterly negative, 
and all-shivering aristocraticism which they called 
the conservatism, (save the mark !) of the idol of 
the then statesmen of England! Thirlwall, in brave 
and indignant recoil, spurned these puerilities and 
desecrations utterly away, and tried to know 
‘Teece, so that, without regard to passing events, 
bY that great people he might himself be taught :— 
“6 is aman of a large heart, and therefore ever 
*pen to instruction by any tidings from the uni- 
— He did not indeed — although also well 
able— write books on 8 or #0: through which 
mistake he is now Jean Bishop of St. David's, 
‘nstead of swelling with the purple and turtle of 
the See of London; being quite able, notwith- 
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standing, to comprehend Greece. But his History, 
with its manifold excellencies, belongs to the 
Academy and the Scholar. Not that he is blame- 
able for being a Scholar ; but the Historian, who 
should involve and master the scHoLar, has not, 
in this case, quite accomplished the latter feat. 
Much of his important work belongs accordingly to 
his cell at Cambridge ; and when reading many 
of its chapters, one might easily be deceived into 
the feeling that he was gathering most admirable 
lore from an article in the Classical Museum. In 
the early part of it especially, and, indeed, all 
through, we have Archeology instead of History. 
Not that his right-hearted sympathies with what 
is worthy and noble ever flag: but by not enough 
subjugating his scholarly nature, so much is often 
given to critical and laborious inquiry as to parti- 
cular facts, that the great order and march of his 
History seems overlaid. How painfully, for in- 
stance, or rather in one sense how meritoriously, 
does he dissert on all those shadowy tribes which, 
at the dawn of the Greek world, came from one 
knows not where, and concurred in peopling the 
Hellenic lands! And yet what boots it? In so 
far as there explained, these separate people had 
no cognizable separate or distinct peculiarities, 
which, afterwards unfolding themselves, made 
Greece what it was. No doubt they, too, like all 
human races, had especial characteristics, and as 
little doubt that the sum of them conspired to pro- 
duce the final, harmonious whole; but, unless such 
characteristics can be discerned, and their conse- 
quences traced, it is of value only to the Antiquary 
or Ethnographer, to be informed, through laborious 
| research, in what valley these people previously 
lived, or through what mountain pass they emi- 
| grated to novel seats. Bishop Thirlwall’s work will 

long be valued as a storehouse not of authentic facts 
merely, but of acute and enlarged criticism, though 
for the foregoing reasons we cannot regard it in 
the historical line as a book of finished art. 

This early portion of Mr. Grote’s history is per- 
haps the most difficult and trying of all, as the 
beginning of a long development ; and it is oceupied 
with the Myths, that in colours, dazzling and varied 
as light reflected by the fresh dewdrop, filled the 
morning of Greece. But at this very outset we have 

the strongest proof of the historian’s practical sense ; 
for at once, and without disguise, he presents these 
old tales of gods and men, the genealogies acts and 
| functions of the deities, and the legends of the toils 
| 








of demi-gods, and the wars of heroes, simply and 
avowedly as mythic and legendary, and not histori- 
cal at all. It is true, this idea, at the present time, 
involves no originality ; but the acceptance, or, at 
least, presentation of it, in its due completeness, 
has not been common in our latest and best his- 
| tories. While stating the truth, writers hitherto 
have felt it necessary to say much, like Nigevun, 
in demonstration of it; and unless, perhaps, in 
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the case of Annotn, the reality of the myth or|less moment than his thorough conviction . of 


legend, has been so mixed up with discussions | 


on its pretended historical grounds, that, in com- 
pany, they have both vanished as shadows. 
The Myths, however, are no shadows here. 
They are subjected to examination indeed, but 
only that the tradition may be represented as it 
was, and those august images exactly reproduced, 
out of belief in which the Greek intellect worked 
its long and glorious course. Uranos, Kronos 
and the Titans, Zeus, Apollo, and Athené, Prome- 
theus the god-defier, demi-gods without number, 
the fearful Pelopids, the Argonauts, the wars of 
Thebes, and the legend of Troy divine,—all are 
here, robed in majesty, even as we knew and 
lived among them while young, before our faith, 
so full and confiding, in Helen’s youth and beauty, 
and in the struggles, and victories, and wander- 


was questioned by the angular demonstrations of 
the foolish, ruthless, ice-begotten Dio! 

Not only, however, is the mythology unhisto- 
rical, but it must be accepted, with Mr. Grote, as 
a primary and inexplicable fact in the history of 





| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
j 





its import as the root of subsequent Gree) 
development. With every people, indeed, wher 
the higher and imaginative faculties : 
derate, whether they are practically unfolded i. 
not (the Romans were very little such) some system 
of myths and legends is the source from whi) 
the most important phenomena of their subsequen: 
existence spring. As an extreme instance, Ipoh 
at the Jews. The religion of that people has lone 
been essentially mythical. For all purposes of 
reality, what was universal in Judaism—thow 
universal features in the age of their patriarchs 
and the grand lessons of their seers and lyrists, 
has, for its votaries, ceased to exist ; having given 
way before interpretations of certain parts of the 
Sacred Volume, having no more true foundatiop 


| than one may find among the legends of old Br- 
ings, and fateful doom of the confederated heroes, 


tain concerning the return of Arthur and Excal}- 
bur: and yet, through the weight of these myths, 
this people has for centuries been voluntarily ex- 
truded from amongst other nations, and with all its 
great and undeniable qualities consented to remain 
as a spectacle. Not, even in circumstances most 


that people. It were as easy to say why a Greek | favourable for their extermination, can old my- 
was not a Celt or Negro, as why, instead of en- | thologies be easily rooted out and rendered ineffee- 


closing victims in an osier tower for a holocaust, 
or worshipping some devilish fetish, he peopled 
the world with riant deities, conversed with 
nymphs and naiads, listened with reverence to the 
voice of Pan as the old forests swung in the 


| 


breeze, or saw the great god Helios careering | 


through the sky in his chariot, and gazing all the 


cattle grazed. As the mythology is, so we must 


ries of its organization. From the nature of the 


tual over future events. A novel creed regarding 
divine things, impressed by a more enlightened 
people,—which is certainly the most powerful of 
all means of change,—has so seldom full effect, 
that we rather find the old mythology trans- 
planting into the midst of the new belief its 


more fixed forms and ideas, and _ claiming, 
while on favourite haunts, where his beautiful | 


among its systems and traditions, a place under 


/new appellations, for the ancient heroes. Pagan 
take it; just as we accept the seed from which the | 
tree is to spring, nor look deeper into the myste- | 


| 


tree, it is no more possible to deduce the character | 


and organization of the seed, than, from the nature 
of the Greek race, to evolve its primary notions 
concerning the gods. These notions are, in fact, 
among our first discernible elements of its nature, 
which we must take as we find it, springing up 
inexplicably, but gifted with power unsurpassed, 
and a freshness never known before — amid some 
obscure valleys in a nook of Europe. How the 
phenomenon came, tell we cannot ; nor, indeed, is 
it easy to comprehend it after it has appeared. 
We approach it only by recalling—he who can 
—the springtime of his own youth. To the early 
Greek, the daisy spoke as to the child ; the mur- 
mur of the stream was a companion voice ; God 
bent the rainbow, and frowned in the storm. Alas! 
that through the weight of custom, those joyous 
reminiscences become so faded, that the Greek 


mythology has sunk with most, not merely into | 


what is scientifically false—for so are the realest 
of childhood’s inspirations—but into the chaos of 
bizarre and unintelligible things ! 


The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam, 
Where is it now—the glory and the dream ! 


But we esteem Mr. Grote’s account of the 





Europe, for instance, became Christian # but 
then Christianity became more than half Pa- 
gan, of which potent relics still exist in the tiars 
of the Pope and the Emperor's triple crown. 
But the Greek mythology was never disturbed 
or affected by external influence. It remained 
during their entire existence, as their first 
inheritance from the unknown; and it was 
the effort through all succeeding epochs of thei: 
philosophy, poetry, and art, to reconcile it to them- 
selves, and themselves to it, in their interpretations 
of the manifold experiences regarding the materis! 
order of nature, and the moral, social, and p~ 
litical feelings and requirements of Man, which 
sprang up with the growth of civilisation. The part 
of Mr. Grote’s work which unquestionably struck 
us most, is that elaborate sixteenth chapter, 1” 
which he unfolds the leading principles of this 
progress in all its phases. The following extrec 
is, in many points of view, very emphatic, and is 
a good specimen of his labours. He is unfolding 
the phenomena of the growing scission of 
spirit of physical inquiry and the Homeric ™Y 
thology. 

Nor was it alone as an ethical and social critic 


_ Xenophanés stood distinguished. He was one of Se 
‘and eminent triad—Thalés and Pythagoras being | 


aes. Pee | intellectual energy. Of the material di 
erittea! position of the Greek mythology, of | 


y 


others — who, in the sixth century before the 
era, first opened up those veins of speculative 
which oceupied afterwards so large a portion of 


the three, I do not here speak ; I regard them aly © 
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to the Homeric and Hesiodie philosophy which | 
ed them, and from which all three deviated by a | 
step, perhaps the most remarkable in all the history of | 
ilosophy. In the scheme of ideas common to Homer | 
ind to the Hesiodic Theogony (as has been already | 
sated,) we find nature distributed into a variety of per- | 
smal agencies, administered according to the free-will 
of different Beings more or less analogous to man; each | 
af these Beings having his own character, attributes, and 
powers, his own sources of pain and pleasure, and his | 
own especial sympathies or antipathies with human 
individuals ; each being determined to act or forbear, to | 
grant favour or inflict injury in his own department of 
enomena, according as men, or perhaps other Beings 
analogous to himself, might conciliate or offend him. 
The Gods, properly so called, (those who bore a proper 
name and received some public or family worship,) were 
the most commanding and capital members amidst this 
vast network of agents, visible and invisible, spread over 
the universe. The whole view of nature was purely 
religious and subjective, the spontaneous suggestion of 
the early mind : it proceeded from the instinctive ten- 
dencies of the feelings and imagination to transport, to 
the world without, the familiar type of free-will and 
conscious personal action: above all, it took deep hold | 
of the emotions, from the widely extended sympathy 
which it so perpetually called forth between man and 
nature. 

The first attempt to disenthral the philosophic intel-_ 
lect from this all-personifying religious faith, and to con- | 
stitute a method of interpreting nature distinct from the | 
spontaneous inspirations of untaught minds, is to be 
found in Thalés, Xenophanés and Pythagoras, in the | 
sixth century before the Christian era. It is in them | 
that we first find the idea of Person tacitly set aside or | 
limited, and an impersonal Nature conceived as the , 
object of study. The divine husband and wife, Oceanus | 
and Tethys, parents of many gods and of the Oceanic 
nymphs, together with the avenging goddess Styx, are 
translated into the material substance water, or, as we | 
ought rather to say, the Fluid: and Thalés set himself to 
prove that water was the primitive element, out of which | 
all the different natural substances had been formed. He, 
as well as Xenophanés and Pythagoras, started the 
problem of physical philosophy, with its objective char- | 
acter and invariable laws, to be discoverable by a pro- 
per and methodical application of the human intellect. 

The Greek word des, denoting nature, and its deri- 
Vatives physics and physiology, unknown in that large 
seuse to iomer, or Hesiod, as well as the word A’ osmos 
to denote the mundane system, first appears with these 
philosophers. The elemental analysis of Thalés — the 
one unchangeable cosmic substance, varying only in 
appearance, but not in reality, as suggested by Xeno- 
phanés, — and the geometrical and arithmetical combi- 
bations of Pythagoras, — all these were different ways 
of approaching the explanation of physical phenomena, 
and each gave rise to a distinct school or succession of 
philosophers. But they all agreed in departing from 
the primitive method, and in recognising determinate | 
properties, invariable sequences, and objective truth, in 
hature-—— either independent of ;willing or designing | 
agents, Or serving to these latter at once as an indis- 
Pensable subject-matter and as a limiting condition. 
Xenophanés disclaimed openly all knowledge respecting | 
the gods, and pronounced that no man could have any | 
means of ascertaining when he was right and when he | 
was wrong, in affirmations respecting them: while 
Pythagoras represents in part the scientific tendencies 

his age,in part also the spirit of mysticism and of | 
"pecial fraternities for religious and ascetic observance, | 
hich became diffused throughout Greece in the sixth 
‘entury before the Christian era: this was another 
paint which placed him in antipathy with the simple, 
sacouscious and demonstrative faith of the old poets, as, 

ell as with the current legends. 
ot these distinguished men, when they ceased to fol- 
~< the primitive instinct of tracing the phenomena of 
tare to personal and designing agents, passed over, | 
Bot at onee to induction and observation, but to a mis- | 
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employment of abstract words, substituting metaphysi- 
cal eiddla in the place of polytheism, and to ane 

ated application of certain narrow physical theories, we 
are to remember that nothing else could be expected 
from the scanty stock of facts then accessible, and that 
the most profound study of the human mind points oat 
such transition as an inevitable law of intellectual pro- 
gress. At present we have to compare them only with 
that state of the Greek mind which they partially saper- 
seded, and with which they were in decided opposition. 


The rudiments of physical science were conceived and 


developed among superior men; but the religious feel- 
ing of the mass was averse to them ; and the aversion, 
though gradually mitigated, never wholly died away. 
Some of the philosophers were not backward in charg- 
ing others with irreligion; while the multitude seems to 
have felt the same sentiment more or less towards all 
~ or towards that postulate of constant sequences, with 

determinate conditions of occurrence, which scientific 
study implies, and which they could not reconcile with 
their belief in the agency of the gods, to whom they 
were constantly praying for special succour and blessings, 
The discrepancy between the scientific and the reli- 


_ gious point of view was dealt with differently by differ- 


ent philosophers. Thus Socratés openly admitted it, 
and assigned to each a distinct and independent province. 
tie distributed phenomena into two classes : one wherein 
the connexion of antecedent and consequent was invari- 
able and ascertainable by human study, and therefore 
future results accessible to a well-instructed foresight ; 
the other, and those, too, the most comprehensive and 


important, which the gods had reserved for themselves 


and their own unconditional agency, wherein there was 
no invariable or ascertainable sequence, and where the 
result could only be foreknown by some omen, prophecy, 
or other special inspired communication from themselves. 
Each of these classes was essentially distinct, and re- 
quired to be looked at and dealt with in a manner radi- 
cally incompatible with the other. Socratés held it 
wrong to apply the scientific interpretation to the latter, 


_ or the theological interpretation to the former. Physics 


and astronomy, in his opinion, belonged to the divine 
class of phenomena, in which human research was in- 
sane, fruitless, and impious. 

On the other hand, Hippocratés, the contemporary of 
Socrates, denied the discrepancy, and merged into one 
those two classes of phenomena,-——-the divine and the 
scientifically determinable, —- which the latter had put 
asunder. Hippocrates treated all phenomena as at once 
both divine and scientifically determinable. In discuss- 
ing certain peculiar bodily disorders found among the 
Scythians, he observes, “The Scythians themselves 
ascribe the cause of this to God, and reverence and 
bow down to such sufferers, each man fearing that he 
may suffer the like: and | myself think teo that these 
affections, as well as all others, are divine: no one 
among them is either more divine or more human than 
another, but all are on the same footing, and all divine; 
nevertheless each of them has its own physical condi- 
tions, and not one occurs without such physical condi- 
tions.” 

A third distinguished philosopher of the same day, 
Anaxagoras, allegorized Zeus and the other personal 
gods, and proclaimed the doctrine of one common per- 
vading Mind, as having first established order and sys- 
tem in the mundane aggregate, which had once been ia 
a state of chaos,-—and as still manifesting its uninter- 


rupted agency for wise and good purposes. This gene- 


ral doctrine obtained much admiration from Plate and 
Aristotle: but they at the same time remarked with 
surprise, that Anaxagoras never made any use at all of 
his own general doctrine for the explanation of the 
phenomena of nature; that he looked for nothing but 
physical causes and connecting laws, so that in fact the 
spirit of his particular researches was not materially 
different from those of Democritus or Leucippus, what- 
ever might be the difference in their general theories. 
His investigations in meteorology and astronomy, treat- 
ing the heavenly bodies a» subjects for caleulation, have 
Leen already noticed as offensive, not only to the gene, 
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ral public of Greece, but even to Socratés himself among 
them: he was tried at Athens, and seems to have 
escaped condemnation only by volantary exile. 
The three eminent men just named, all essentially 
different from each other, may be taken as illustrations 
of the philosophical mind of Greece during the last half 
of the fifth century p.c. Scientific pursuits had acquired 
@ powerful hold, and adjusted themselves in various 
ways with the prevalent religious feelings of the age. 
Both Hippocratés and Anaxagoras modified their ideas 
of the divine agency so as to suit their thirst for scienti- 
fie research. According to the former, the gods were 
the really efficient agents in the production of all pheno- 
mena,—the mean and indifferent not less than the 
terrific or tutelary : being thus alike connected with all 





phenomena, they were specially associated with none; | 
and the proper task of the inquirer was, to find out those | 


rules and conditions by which (he assumed) their 
agency was always determined, and according to which 
it might be foretold. Aud this led naturally to the pro- 
ceeding which Plato and Aristotle remark in Anaxa- 
goras,—that the all-governing and Infinite Mind, having 
been announced in sublime language at the beginning of 
his treatise, was afterwards led out of sight, and never 


applied to the explanation of particular phenomena, | 


being as much consistent with one modification of 
nature as with another. Now such a view of the divine 


agency could never be reconciled with the religious feel- | 


ings of the ordinary Grecian believer, even as they stood 
in the time of Anaxagoras; still less could it have been 
reconciled with those of the Homeric man, more than 
three centuries earlier. 
conceived as definite Persons, objects of special reve- 





at the end of his life for an irreligious maa, Bat 
see, by the defence which Xenophon as well as Pai, 
gives for him, that the Athenian public really con- 
sidered him, in spite of his own disclaimer, as homo. 
geneous with Anaxagoras and the other physieal 
inquirers, because he had applied similar Scientific 
reasonings to moral and social phenomena : they looked 
upon him with the same displeasure as he himself felt 
towards the physical philosophers, and we cannot by; 
admit that in this respect they were more unfortunately 
consistent than he was. It is true that the mode of 
defence adopted by Socrates contributed much to the 
verdict found against him, and that he was further 
weighed down by private offence given to powerfy! 
individuals and coteries; but all these separate antipa- 
thies found their best account in swelling the cry agains; 
him as an over-curious sceptic and as an impious jg. 
novator. 

Now the scission thus produced between the superior 
minds and the multitude, in consequence of the develop. 
ment of science and the scientific point of view, is, 
fact of great moment in the history of Greek progress, 
and forms an important contrast between the age of 
Homer and Hesiod and that of Thucydidés; though ig 
point of fact even the multitude, during this later age, 
were partially modified by those very scientific views 
which they regarded with disfavour. And: we must 
keep in view the primitive religious faith, once universal 
and unobstructed, but subsequently disturbed by the 


intrusions of science; we must follow the great change, 
_as well in respect to enlarged intelligence as to refine- 


To him Zeus and Athéné were | 


ment of social and ethical feeling, among the Greeks, 


from the Hesiodic times downward, in order to render 


rence, hopes, and fears, and animated with peculiar | 
feelings, sometimes of favour, sometimes of wrath, to- | 


wards himself or his family or country; they were pro- 
pitiated by his prayers, and prevailed upon to lend him 
succour in danger, while they were offended and dis- 
posed to bring evil upon him if he omitted to render 
thanks or sacrifice : this sense of individual communion 
with, and dependence upon them, was the essence of his 
faith. And with that faith, the all-pervading Mind 
proclaimed by Anaxagoras, — which had no more con- 
cern with one man or one phenumenon than with 
another,— could never be brought into harmony; nor 
could the believer, while he prayed with sincerity for 
special Liessings or protection from the gods, acquiesce 
in the doctrine of Hippocratés, that their agency was 
governed by constant laws and physical conditions. 
That radical discord between the mental impulses of 
science and religion, which manifests itself so decisively 
during the most cultivated ages of Greece, and which 





some account of the altered manner in which the 
ancient mythes came to be dealt with. These mythes, 
the spontaneous growth of a creative and personifying 
interpretation of nature, had struck root in Grecian 
associations at a time when the national faith required 
no support from what we call evidence. They were 
now submitted, not simply to a feeling, imagining, and 
believing public, but also to special classes of instructed 
men, — philosophers, historians, ethical teachers, and 
critics, — and to a public partially modified by their 
ideas as well as improved by a wider practical expe- 
rience. They were not intended for such an audience; 


' they had ceased to be in complete harmony even with 


harassed more or less so many of the philosophers, pro- | 


duced its most afflicting result in the condemnation of 
Socratés by the Athenians. According to the remark- 
able passage recently cited from Xenophon, it will 
appear that Socratés agreed with his countrymen in 


denouncing physical speculations as impious, — that he | ; 
_ repudiate the entire bundle of them, was a task 


recognised the religious process of discovery as a pecu- 
liar branch, co-ordinate with the scientific, —and that 


he laid down a theory, of which the basis was, the con- | 
feased divergence of these two processes from the | 


beginning, thereby seemingly satisfying the exigencies 
of religious hopes and fears on the one hand, and those 


of reason, in her ardour for ascertaining the invariable | 


We may remark | of the mind of Greece. 


laws of phenomena, on the other. 


that the theory of this religious and extra-scientific | 


process of discovery was at that time sufficiently com- 
plete; for Socratés could point out, that those anomalous 
phenomena which the gods had reserved for themselves, 
and into which science was forbidden to pry, were yet 
accessible to the seekings of the pious man, through 
oracles, omens, and other exceptional means of com- 
munication which divine benevolence vouchsafed to 
keep open. Considering thus to how great an extent 


tes was identified in feeling with the religious | 


public of Athens, and considering moreover that his 
performance of open religious duties was assiduous, we 


might wonder, as Xenophén does wonder, how it could | 


have happened that the Athenian dikasts mistook him! regard to the progress of philosophy en mass, is 


the lower strata of intellect and sentiment,—much more 
so with the higher. But they were the cherished 
inheritance of a past time; they were interwoven ina 
thousand ways with the religious faith, the patriotic 
retrospect, and the national worship, of every Grecian 
community ; the general type of the mythe was the 
ancient, familiar, and universal form of Grecian thought, 
which even the most cultivated men had imbibed 
their childhood from the poets, and by which they were 
to a certain degree unconsciously enslaved. Taken as 
a whole, the mythes had acquired prescriptive and 
ineffaceable possession: to attack, call in question, oF 


even to undertake, and far beyond the power of any ou? 
to accomplish. 


The thoughtful reader will easily recognise, in 
this passage, not a mere narrative of facts, but 4 
complete command over the causes of the struggles 
It is a sketch merely, 
but one by a master, and foreshadows the hie 
torian’s full picture, when he shall deal in detail 
with the most momentous period of the ancient 
philosophy. At one thing alone we are incline 
todemur: Mr. Grote clearly adopts M. Comts* 
three historical epochs — the religious, or rathet 
the mythical, the metaphysical, and the positive, 
characteristic of all the transitions of humaa 
thought regarding the universe ; and he signalizes 
the Greeks as having reached, and remained #5 
the metaphysical age. M. Comte’s view, even ia 
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incomplete, inasmuch as his positive epoch is not, 
and cannot be the /ast. Perfect as a representa- 
tion of tite representible or phantasmal, it yet | 
leaves us amidst a display of mere orderly and | 

ted forms and phantasms ; nor goes one | 
step towards replying to a question which, being | 
gnanswered, leaves philosophy a caput mortuum, | 
snd incapable of ever satisfying the essential | 
and primary demands which the human spirit | 
makes of it ;—the question, viz., where and whence | 
is the reality of these shadows, how are they 
joined with the ABSOLUTE and UNREPRESENTIBLE— 
their sequences changed into connezions, and their 


outward order into effects springing, like the 
human mind, from an unchangeable and endur- 
ing cause? The epoch whose characteristic shall 
be, the search for and philosophic definition of 
this necessary connexion, has never yet histori- 
eally developed itself: but, inasmuch as the 
minds and speculations of the highest thinkers | 
are not limited to any process of mere historic | 
evolution, and seeing that even epochs themselves | 
are actually never pure, but rather exhibit, in | 
reality, a preponderance only of some particular | 
method or idea, —it is, in our view, a question of | 
ve doubt, whether Plato, and some others of the | 
d intellects of Greece, have not often passed | 
through M. Comte’s positive era, not indeed experi- 
mentally, but with a perfect appreciation of its 
spirit, and settled with vigorous unmythic me- 
thod among the grander and solemn inquiries 
occupying that farther period, which, in so far as 
we yet see, is the highest and the last. 
One more extract tempts us: itis a view ofhe | 
efforts of the poets to develop the mythology. | 
Pindar repudiates some stories and transforms others, | 
because they are inconsistent with his conceptions of | 
the gods. Thus he formally protests against the tale | 
that Pelops had been killed and served up at table by | 
his father, for the immortal gods to eat; he shrinks 
from the idea of imputing to them so horrid an appetite; | 
he pronounces the tale to have been originally fabri- | 
cated by a slanderous neighbour. Nor can he bring | 
himself to recount the quarrels between different Gods. 
The amours of Zeus and Apollo are noway displeasing 
to him; but he occasionally suppresses some of the 
simple details of the old mythe, as deficient in dignity : 
thus, according to the Hesiodic narrative, Apollo was in- 
formed by a raven of the infidelity of the nymph Cordnis : 
but the mention of the raven did not appear to Pindar | 
consistent with the majesty of the god, and he there- 
fore Wraps up the mode of detection in vague and | 
mysterious language. He feels considerable repug- | 
hance to the character of Odysseus, and intimates more | 
than once that Homer has unduly exalted him, by force 
of poetical artifice : with the character of the acid Ajax, | 
on the other hand, he has the deepest sympathy, as well | 
o— his untimely and inglorious death, occasioned | 
4 the undeserved preference of a less worthy rival. | 
© appeals for his authority usually to the Muse, but | 
sometimes to “ancient sayings of men,” accompanied | 
tap 4 general allusion to story-tellers and bards; but | 
a Cecasionally admits that these stories present great 
‘strepancy, and sometimes that they are false. The 
marvellous and the supernatural, however, afford no 
ground whatever for rejecting a story: Pindar makes 
an express declaration to this effect in reference to the 
romantic adventures of Perseus and the Gorgon’s head. 
* treats even those mythical characters, which conflict 
most palpably with positive experience, a6 connected 
7 & real genealogical thread with the world before 
* Rot merely the heroes of Troy and Thébes, and / 
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the demigod seamen of Jasén and the ship Argé, but 


also the Centaur Cheirén, the hundred- headed Typhés, 


| the giant Alcyoneus, Anteous, Bellerophon and ces, 


the Chimera, the Amazons and the Hyperboreans, 


appear painted on the same canvass, and touched with 


the same colours, as the men of the recent and recorded 
past, Phalaris and Kroesus ; only they are thrown back 
to a greater distance in the perspective. The heroic 


| ancestors of those great AZginetan, Thessalian, Théban, 


Argeian, &c. families, whose present members the poet 
celebrates for their agonistic victories, sympathize with 
the exploits and second the efforts of their descendants: 
the inestimable value of a privileged breed and of the 


| Stamp of nature is powerfully contrasted with the impo- 


tence of unassisted teaching and practice. The power 
and skill of the Argeian Themus and his relatives as 
wrestlers, are ascribed partly to the fact that their 


ancestor Pamphaés in aforetime had hospitably enter- 


tained the Tyndarids Castér and Pollux. Perhaps 
however the strongest proof of the sincerity of Pindar’s 


| mythical faith is afforded when he notices a guilty in- 


cident with shame and repugnance, but with an unwill- 


ing confession of its truth, as in the case of the fratri- 


cide committed on Phocus by his brothers Péleus and 
Telamén. 

4Eschylus and Sophoclés exhibit the same spontane- 
ous and uninquiring faith as Pindar in the legendary 
antiquities of Greece, taken as a whole; but they allow 
themselves greater license as to the details. It was 
indispensable to the success of their compositions that 
they should recast and group anew the legendary 
events, preserving the names and general understood 
relation of those characters whom they introduced : the 
demand for novelty of combination increased with the 
multiplication of tragic spectacles at Athens: more- 
over the feelings of the Athenians, ethical as well as 
political, had become too critical to tolerate the literal 
reproduction of many among the ancient stories. 

Both of them exalted rather than lowered the dignity 
of the mythical world, as something divine and heroic 


| rather than human: indeed the Prometheus of Acschylus 


is a far more exalted conception than his keen-witted 
namesake in Hesiod: and the more homely details of 
the ancient Thébais and (Edipodia were in like manner 
modified by Sophoclés. The religious agencies of the 
old epic are constantly kept prominent, and the paternal 
curse,—the wrath of deceased persons against those from 


| whom they have sustained wrong,—the judgments of 


Erinnys against guilty or foredoomed persons, some- 
times inflicted directly, sometimes brought about through 
dementation of the sufferer himself (like the Homeric 
Ate,)—are frequent in their tragedies. A@aghylus in 
two of his remaining pieces briogs forward the gods as 
the chief personages; and far from sharing the objection 
of Pindar to dwell upon dissensions of the gods, he 
introduces Prométheus and Zeus in the one, Apollo 
and the Eumenidés in the other, in marked opposition. 
The dialogue, first superinduced by him upon the 


| primitive Chorus, gradually became the most important 


portion of the drama, and is more elaborated in Sopho- 
clés than in AZschylus: even in Sophoelés, however, it 
still generally retains its ideal majesty as contrasted 
with the rhetorical and forensic tone which afterwards 
crept in; it grows out of the piece, and addresses itself 
to the emotions more than to the reason of the audience. 
Nevertheless, the effect of Athenian political discussion 
and democratical feeling is visible in both these drama- 
tists: the idea of rights and legitimate privileges as 
opposed to usurping force, is applied by Aeschylus even 
to the society of the gods: the Eumenidés accuse Apollo 
of having, with the insolence of youthful ambition, 
“ridden down” their old prerogatives, while the Titan 
Prométheus, the champion of suffering humanity ainst 
the unfriendly dispositions of Zeus, ventures to depict 
the latter as a recent usurper reigning only by his 
superior strength, exalted by one successful revolution, 
and destined at some future time to be overthrown b 
another,—a fate which cannot be averted except ough 
warnings communicable only by Prométheus hi 

It is commouly understood that Esch) lus disapproved 
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of the march of at Athens during his later 
years, and that the Eumenidés is intended as an indirect 
manifestation in’ favour of the senate peppy ead 
without at present whether @ specia 

aves duisiiis nde out, we may plainly see 
with on ie veclind of polit 1 justice ab D pre 

other, a feeli tica ce, arising ou 

of the times in which he lived and the debates of which 


he was a witness. But though /@schylus incurred | 


es of impiety from Plato, and seemingly also 
from the Athenian public, for particular speeches and 
incidents in his tragedies, and though he does not adhere 
to the received vein of religious tradition with the same 
strictness as Sophoclés, yet the ascendency and inter- 
ference of the gods is never out of sight; and the 
solemnity with which they are represented, set off by a 
bold, figurative, and elliptical style of expression (often 
but imperfectly intelligible to modern readers,) reaches 
its maximum in his tragedies. Ashe throws round the 
gods a kind of airy grandeur, so neither do his men or 
heroes appear like tenants of the common earth: the 
mythical world from which he borrows his characters is 
peopled only with “the immediate seed of the gods, in 
close contact with Zeus, in whom the divine blood has 
not yet had time to degenerate:” his individuals are 
taken, not from the iron race whom Hesiod acknowledges 
with shame as his contemporaries, but from the extinct 
heroic race which had fought at Troy and Thébes. It 
is to them that his conceptions aspire; and he is even 
chargeable with frequent straining, beyond the limits of 
poetical taste, to realize his picture: if he does not con- 
sistently succeed in it, the reason is because consistency 


in such a matter is unattainable, since, after all, the | 


analogies of common humanity, the only materials which 
the most creative imagination has to work upon, obtrude 
themselves involuntarily, and the lineaments of the man 
are thus seen even under a dress which promises super- 
human proportions. 

Mr. Grote having followed up his exposition of 


the mythic dawn of Greece by a repudiation of 
the efforts of chronology to fix the epochs of that 
morning, and, as we think, a very masterly demo. 
lition of the theory of Mr. Clinton, proceeds t, 
turn the legends to farther preliminary use, b 
extracting and methodizing the valuable tsi: 
tion they give on the state of primitive Gree} 
| Society and Manners, and the character of its jp. 
_tellect as unfolded in its immortal Epics. These 
inquiries occupy the first half of the second volume: 
and although our space will not permit us to follow 
the historian’s steps, we must state, as eminently 
due to him, that he has thoroughly possessed himself 
of every fact and characteristic in the life and belief 
| of that fundamental epoch, which, partly by sub- 
sequent self-development, and partly by modifica- 
tions springing from the action and reaction he- 
tween them and external circumstances and people, 
shaped their long subsequent growth, and evolved 
their culture. The latter half of the second yo- 
lume passes beyond the mythic epoch : but for the 
most part it is also didactic, involving a long and 
very elaborate account of the laws and institutions 
of Lycurgus. For the succeeding parts of tlie 
work, we shall wait with no slight impatience, as 
they will better test Mr. Grote’s narrative style, 
Clear it must be; and, we should think, stirring 
with the occasion : and if so, the author cannot 
_ fail to produce one of the very few Great Puro- 
| sopHicaL Hisrorres that are yet found in the 
_ literature of the World. 











QUACKS. 


INSCRIBED TO THE “ SOUTHWARK LITERARY SOCIETY,” WHOSE MOTTO IS STILL, 


** And what does else wa 


nt credit, come to me, 


And I'll be sworn ‘tis true.”"—The Tempest. 


In fields of peace and war 
There have been, and still are 
Quacks not a few, 
Willing to satisfy man’s everlasting cry 
For something new. 
Although the Hebrew King 


Said there was no such thing 
Beneath the sun; 


Some slight contempt may fall 

Even on Doctor Gall, 

Now that his plan 

| Is, with becoming pride, explain’d and ratified 
By D 


This lecturer employs 
Two artless little boys, 


/ 





| (And gets ’em cheap,) 


Who dares, with Jews’-harp tune, deny that ’neath the | To teach the dullest dunce how he may learn at once 


moon, 
New tricks are done ? 


Once, ladies far and wide, 
On broomsticks used to ride, 
When nights were wild; 
And fairies, too, would come to the young mother’s home 
And change the child. 


And Satan has been known, 
(Rarely of late, I own,) 
Where owlets hoot, 
Beneath the moon, to ride, although he could not hide 
The cloven foot. 


Thus, man will ever find 
Amusements for his kind, 
Made to their wish :— 
In a mouse-singing age, why not a watery cage 
Of singing fish ? 
Though we may most despise 
(Whate’er their grade or guise) 


Religious quacks; 
Whether, with “ unknown tongue,” they sing their idle 


To read and sleep ! 


What knowledge we may reap 
From such a wondrous sleep ! 
How nobly slake 
The spirit’s thirst from streams, of which he little dreams 
Who’s “ wide awake.” 


What instrument affords, 
With all its keys and chords, 
Such sweet response 
As Mesmerists command, who strike, with master hand, 
A lady’s sconce ! 


E’en Paddy D——, 
Here “ more or less than man,” 
The cream or scum 
Of Nature’s milk, or soup, if he again could stoop 
To beat a drum. 


With all Apollo’s fire, 
Who would not strike the lyre 
Thus sweetly lall’d, : 
And let the gaping crowd, with admiration load, =, 





song, 
Or * Oxford Tracts :” 


Be gladly gull’d ! L p" 





je wou 





oaoisarbuqs’ 7 
ted? 

“Is 
% 


umerous. attendant blessings of prolonged 
eace?. Humanity would Jead us to hope as 
much, 
indication of decided tendency to improvement ; for 
we happily begin to live in an age when evils and 
grievances affecting large bodies of men, require 
anly to be pointed out to receive the attention and 
patient investigation which must lead to their 
ultimate redress. Those who have listened to the 
pleadings and remonstrances of the friends of the 


negro slaves, and who redressed their wrongs, can- | soldiers, they 


i 
Eoin nein of private soldiers, to be one of 
zp 


and to receive the volume before us as an 
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| warlike musters in the 


} 
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“ WARSHALL ON IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF SOLDIBRS.* 


ihe heli ation ‘of: the army, and especially | companies took place four times a year, and Tastéd two 


The Puritans at first abhorred these 
Gardens ; but when 
they were taught from the pulpit, that their projected 
reformation could be accomplished only by carnal 
weapons, they crowded to the exercise with alacrity. 


days each time. 


The proud cavaliers laughed scornfally at these new 





displays of Cockney chivalry, and were wont to declare, 
that it took a Puritan two years to discharge a musket 
without winking. But the laugh was turned against 
themselves after the civil wars commenced, when the 
pikes and guns of the civic mijitia scattered the fiery 
cavalry of Prince Rupert, and bore down all before 


them. 


When these Puritans were converted into actual 
“marched to the field in high-crowned 


not much longer turn a deaf ear to the advocates | hats, collared bands, great loose coats, long tucks under 
of men whom, by a kind of insulting mockery, them, and calves’ leather boots: they used to sing a 
while treating them with unwise harshness, and | 


even with positive injustice, we term our “ brave 
defenders.” Fortunately, these ill-used or ne- 


| 


glected “ brave defenders,” have themselves some — 


defenders, some champions ; and more fortunately 


as in the instance of Mr. Marshall, are generally 
found among those that, from actual experience 
and observation, may be presumed to be best 
acquainted with their character and condition ; 
with their virtues and their faults. Among this 


eminently deserves the name of “The Soldier's 
Fyiend ;” and, though we fear that he has 
been infelicitous in the title chosen for his book, 
we cannot believe that this trivial circumstance 
will ultimately mar the effect of a sterling work, 
which, instead of its vague and indefinite name, 
might, without a shadow of assumption, have 
borne the designation of “A History of the Con- 
stitution and Usages of the Army, with sugges- 
tions for Ameliorating the Moral and Physical 
Condition of Soldiers,” or something of this sort, 
significant of the specific, and the practical and 
benevolent character of the work. 

Though the important object of improving the 
moral and social condition of the soldier is never 
lost sight of, the reader in search of information 
and entertainment is not to be alarmed or warned 
off by the dread of utilitarian hardness, or dry- 
hess of reasoning and detail. On the contrary, 
richness and variety of illustration, and an exube- 
rance of curious facts, render the book exceedingly 
amusing ; and thus it is, in one sense, aptly enough 
named a “ Miscellany.” It sets out with a 
historical sketch of the recruiting of the army, 
in which we find nothing more interesting than 
the first training of the Puritans into soldiers, 
Prior to the civil wars,—or about 1641 :— 





These trainings were originally very irksome to weary 
artisans and thrifty shopkeepers, there being a general 
muster once a year, while the drilling of individual 


eee 


Sompemeeenremnentiiinnene ect aad 


Fe “ Military 
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still, they are proved to deserve the friends who, , “°"°¢ of thelr inferfority as, soldters. 


psalm, fall on, and beat all opposition to the devil.” 
The moral force of an army of this kind, could not be 


_ effectually resisted by mercenary troops. 


The forces of the Parliament were at first hardly a 
match for those of the King, and were repeatedly, if not 
invariably, defeated. Cromwell soon discovered the 
“Your troops,” 
said he to Hampden, “ are most of them old, decayed 
serving-men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; the 
King’s forces are composed of gentlemen’s younger sons 
and persons of good quality; and do you think that the 
mean spirits of such base and low fellows as ours will 


' ever be able to encounter gentlemen that have honour 
4 \ “? and courage and resolution in them'—-You must get 
small but increasing number, Mr. Marshall, in “ : 


his own department, as an impartial exposer of | 
errors, and an enlightened suggester of remedies, | 








rohending a Hlstery of the Receulti 
‘To Taspertor of phe Hospitals, au 
iers,” Ac. Ke. Octavo, pp. 375. 





men who have the fear of God before them, and some 
conscience of what they do,—men of a spirit that is 
likely to go as far as gentlemen will go,—or else, I am 
sure, you will be beaten, as you have hitherto been, in 
every encounter.” On this principle Cromwell acted : 
he began with a troop of horse, enlisting the sons of 
farmers and freeholders, and incorporating among these 
all the most zealous fanatics he could find. He soon 
augmented his troop of horse to a regiment. Thus was 
formed that iron band which charged with such resist- 
less fury at Marston and Naseby, at Dunbar and 
Worcester, — “that unconquered and unconquerable 
soldiery, for discipline and self-government as yet 
unrivalled upon earth.” 


An act of parliament was passed, in 1744, lega- 
lizing the recruiting of the army by impressment. 
In the enforcement of this statute, no very scrupu- 
lous regard was paid to persons, or to the rights of 
the subject ; and constables and charchwardeis 
were converted into crimps, by receiving a reward 
of one pound for every able-bodied man that this 
law enabled them to secure for the king’s service, 
“Papists and Irishmen” always excepted. As 
Jacobitism was then rampant, “the Pope and the 
Pretender” in full force, and rebellion impending, 
this description of recruits, whether pressed or 
voluntary, must have been considered dou 
dangerous ; and indeed peace had been 
and several years had elapsed, before Lord Chatham 
ventured the bold and wise experiment of reeruit- 
ing from the Highland clans. Much oppression 
and gross injustice were by country 
magistrates under the above act, which would now 
be most useful to game-preserving squires, as an 
easy means of getting rid of poachers. Mr, Mar- 
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shall gives one remarkable instance of the flagrant 
abuse of this detestable statute : — 

In 1744, the Vicar of Burstal thought it justifiable to 
rid the parish of a man who preached with more zeal 
and more effect than himself, and readily lent his 
assistance to have him pressed as a soldier. The man 





was brought before the Commissioners at Halifax, 
where the Vicar was upon the bench,) who refused to | 
him plead his cause, saying,“ We have already | 
heard enough of you from the minister of the parish.” | 
“ So, gentlemen,” said Nelson, the name of the preacher, | 
“TI see there is neither law nor justice for a man that is 
called a Methodist;” and addressing the Vicar by his | 
name, he said, “ What do you know of me that is evil ? | 
whom have I defrauded ? or where have I contracted a | 
debt I cannot pay!” “ You hare no cisible means of 
getting your living,” was the reply. He was forthwith 
marched off to Bradford, and confined in a dungeon, 
where there was not even a stone to sit upon. 


It is well remarked by Mr. Marshall, who 
enriches his narratives by the interspersing of 
many similar sentiments and reflections, that,— 

Civil liberty and national morality appear to have 
been at a very low ebb at this time, when so much 
injustice could be committed under the sanction of law. 
The immoralities of a Government have a powerful 
influence in suppressing the monitions of conscience, and | 
tend to keep down the morality of a whole peopie. 

In a page immediately succeeding, reference is | 
made to a justification of the “ Pressing, or Vag- | 
rant Act,” by a man with the high reputation for | 

| 
| 





| 


enlightenment and liberality of Lord Kames, who 
fancied this oppressive and arbitrary statute, “ en- 
titled to immortality,” “a sovereign remedy against 
mobs and riots, diseases of a free country full of 
people and manufactures.” What would Lord 
Kames have said of the country now, with its 
doubled population, and manufactures increased | 
ten and an hundred fold? The corollary of Mr. 
Marshall is,— 


There is a strong propensity in some men, even among | 
those who have a fair character for honesty and libe- | 
rality, to rob and oppress one another according to law. 
Lord Kames virtually advocates one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor. A law which sanctions the 
arbitrary dooming or adjudging young men to incur all 
the pains and penalties of a military life, against their 
will, implies a much greater degree of oppression and 
bondage than the conscription law, as administered in 
France, or the law in Prussia, by which every able- 
bodied youth is obliged to become a soldier for a 
specified time, where there is no exception of rank, and 
where substitutes are but rarely, if ever, allowed. 


The Vagrant or Pressing Act did not work | 
well. The sagacity of Lord Kames was at fault, | 
as happily all human wisdom is found to be, when 
opposed to the eternal principles of justice. Bad | 
as the condition of soldiers in many respects still | 
is, it has, even within the present century, been 
considerably ameliorated by the humane efforts of | 
both public men and private individuals. Mr. 
Wyndham, while Secretary at War, proposed, and 
in the face of considerable opposition, and we may as_ 
well say of prejudice and ignorance, carried several 
measures, which, without impairing, nay while 
positively improving the discipline of the Army, | 
assimilated the condition of the soldier somewhat 
more to that of the citizen of the same rank. Mr. 
Marshall goes fully into those measures, and into | 


those subsequently suggested for the same valuable | 
objects, 





A section of the volume upon “ The morgj end 
physical qualities of recruits,” shows that & con. 
siderable proportion of the army consists either of 
orphans, or children deserted by their parents - 
and that “from thirty to fifty per cent of the men 
who enlist, are “unable to read with profit and 
satisfaction, or at any rate without difficulty.” 
There is too much of a kind of reading which 
satisfies statists, while it does not deserve to be 
called ability to read with any advantage to its 
possessor. But although a little elementary edy. 
cation may be found among soldiers, the present 
constitution of the British army is radically bad, 
And why? because the soldier’s life is wholly 
unsuited to young men of good principles and 
good habits. On this head, Sir John Macdonald, 
as cited by Mr. Marshall, says, “Few of the 
better classes of young men enlist in this country, 
except from quarrels with relations ; and when they 
do become soldiers, they are presumed by their 
friends to commit moral suicide.” In corrobora- 
tion of this opinion, the Duke of Wellington said 
in evidence, that he did not think a better class of 
men than at present could be induced voluntarily 
to enter the army ; and Mr. Marshall represents 
the case truly when he concludes that — 


The army is unpopular in this country, not so much in 
consequence of the severity of military punishments, as 
on account of the necessary restraints upon the habits 
of the man who becomes a soldier, and on account of the 
severity of the service and duties which he performs, 
namely, service for life, at very moderate pay, —far 
from home and friends, — in unhealthy climates,—wit, 


| great risk to health and life. ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 
| With the exception of the native army in India, wher- 


ever troops are levied by voluntary enlistment, the 
ranks are chiefly recruited by the least prudentyand 
most destitute class of the population. Military pay 
being usually lower than the wages of common labour 
ers, and far below those of artificers, industrious respect- 
able persons rarely enlist. ° , . aa 
There are many circumstances inseparably connected 
with the constitution, discipline, and services of the 
British army, which must ever effectually deter respect 


_ able, industrious, and tolerably weli educated men from 
enlisting. Military discipline, for one thing, it is alleged, 


must be rigorous among British soldiers; they being 
excessively prone to commit offences, from their spirit of 
independence and the numerous temptations to whieh 


they are exposed. Inconsiderate lads, who enlist with 


the hope of being exempt from cares, or of gratifying 


their appetites, demand that the discipline should te 


strict and unremitting. Discipline, to be good, must be 


_ habitual : there must be no relaxation, even at times 
| when the soldier is not afraid of being seen by 3 com 


missioned officer. 


Mr. Marshall thus recognises, to the utmost 


extent, the necessity of maintaining the strictest 


discipline ; but he also perceives, that were the 
army properly organized, were soldiers properly 
educated, and wisely and kindly treated, there 
would be comparatively little occasion for 
harsh and arbitrary enforcement of discipline. 

this head he remarks,— 


The crimes of soldiers chiefly arise from the coustite- 
tion of their profession. To disregard the verbal ordet 
of a commissioned officer, or even of a non-commissioaed 
officer —a Corporal, for example— is insubordinsti@™ 
and renders a man as liable to be tried by a co 
tial, and punished, as if he were to commit a 
the Mutiny Act or the Articles of War. 





















































unished for constructive offences, such 
ee pond wen to a superior officer. Itis difficult, 
therefore, to escape from the net of military law, its 
meshes being closed against the exit of the minutest fry 
of delinquencies. A court-martial may sentence a 
to suffer corporal punishment, not extending, 
however, to “life or limb, for immorality, m isbehaviour, 
of duty.” The vague generalities of this 
article literally annul the benefits of a written code. . 
_ , In such cases thé will of the Judge or 
Court is the law. Well-educated persons, individuals 
whose parents belong to a respectable class of society, 
and who have undergone careful moral training, find the 
thraldom and usages of the service as irksome, and are 
as liable to military “ misbehaviour,” as the uneducated 
and low-born class of soldiers ; perhaps they are, indeed, 
more liable to fail in respect to their immediate supe- 
riors, whose conduct they may consider arrogant or 
oppressive. Implicit, unquestioning obedience, is an 
indispensable requisite in every soldier, according to the 
jnstitations and customs of the army ; and this is per- 
haps more irksome to well-informed men than to the 
uneducated. 

There can be no doubt of this. The irksome 
and useless customs and exactions referred to, 
prove that “continual dropping” which irritates 
aquick and generous nature much more readily 
than greater evils and hardships, however patiently 
such petty torments may be endured by the slug- 
gish and slavish. 

Mr. Marshall decidedly disapproves both of long 
terms of military service and the system of punish- 
ment, which, though now greatly mitigated, still 
prevails in the army, and still finds a few advo- 
cates among officers of some experience in the 
service. He also considers the remuneration 
allowed to soldiers as inadequate; and the pro- 
vision made for the wounded and disabled, and 
those who have spent their best years and lost their 
health in the service, as altogether disproportioned 
totheir proper maintenance ; and hence offering 
no encouragement to respectable and steady young 
men to enter the army from the certainty of being 
decently provided for in their old age. And a 
soldier soon becomes old. It is here stated, that 
by the time soldiers in infantry corps reach forty 
years of age, or have served for twenty years, 
ninety-five per cent have either died, deserted, or 
been discharged as unfit for service ; whereas the rate 
of mortality among pensioners, though older men, 
isonly four per cent. Of long periods of service, 
it 1s said—. 

_ Life-bondage has, I believe, the effect of suppressing 
individual improvement — of, in some measure, stultify- 
ing the human mind. Why are we tenacious of liberty, 

t because it gives us an open field for that exertion of 
ur minds and bodies, whence alone pleasure can pro- 
teed! And divinely is it instituted that the activity of 
our faculties should constitute our happiness, whilst 
what blesses the individual enriches the species. 

The Chapter relating to punishments in the army, 
presents us with many curious facts regarding whim- 
sical and obsolete modes of punishment that have 

n employed in civil as well as in military society. 
Plogging, which is now principally employed in 

British army as a secondary punishment, Mr. 
Marshall imagines may be derived from the 
gauntlet of the Roman soldiers; though flogging, 
#5 Dow practised, is a much more severe punish- 
Ment than the Sastinado, whether inflicted with 
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rods or by the culprit running the gauntlet. Mr. 
Marshall heaps up instances and -illustrations of 
the bad effects of this brutalizing mode of punish- 
ment, which, instead of reforming the culprit, 
too often, if not always, only hardens and farther 
depraves him. “The worst use to which you 
can turn a soldier,” it is remarked, “is to make 
a flogging-block of him for the example of others.” 
We shall give a few of the many facts by which 
this assertion is proved. 


Private Flanagan, regiment, was a fine-looking 
soldier, about six feet one inch in height. He had ex- 
cellent natural talents, and had received a tolerably 
good education. He had acquired a knowledge of 
Latin, and could speak the French language. When 
the regiment went to India, he was in a short time able 
to communicate with the natives in several of the lan- 
guages of the country. Although Flanagan was a smart 
clever soldier, he was liable to commit slight breaches 
of military discipline, and his name was consequently 
sometimes entered in the Defaulter Books. Being a 
man of high spirit and violent temper, he could ill bear 
the reproaches of the Adjutant, who repeatedly ceasured 
him for his irregularities, On one occasion he became 
80 irritated with the rebuke he was receiving, that he 
impatiently pushed the Adjutant from him with the 
back of his arm. Flanagan was forthwith tried by a 
court-martial for offering violence to the Adjutant, and 
sentenced to suffer death, When the sentence was 
communicated to him, he simply observed that he 
thought the award of the court was severe. On the day 
of the execution he preserved the most remarkable 
firmness, and conducted himself with the strictest de- 
corum. The square having been formed, he, by permis- 
sion, addressed the company to which he belonged, 
Having’reached the fatal spot, the Fort-Adjutant com- 
menced to read the proceedings of the court-martial ; 
but having lost self-possession, his tongue faltered, 
which being observed by Flanagan, he addressed him 
by saying, “I see, sir, that you are agitated ; pray 
allow me to read the proceedings for you.” No notice 
was, of course, taken of this offer. He then begged 
that he should not be blindfolded, and that he might be 
permitted to give the word of command to the execution 
party ; both of which requests were granted. He finally 
gave the word of command, with as firm a voice ag a 
Sergeant-Major is accustomed to do on a drill parade, 
Flanagan’s untimely fate took place in June, 1828, at 
Trichinopoly —he having, in all probability, fallen a 
victim to the unwise, injudicious, and harassing treat- 
ment of a superior officer. . . . . . We learn 
from Dr. Hamilton, that private Anthony Gregory, of 
the 10th Foot, was punished with a hundred lashes, for 
suffering the queue of his hair to drop off when on duty, 
which, perhaps, he had that morning rather carelessly 
tied on ; and I have, as late av 1811, seen an African 
recruit, who did not know a word of our language, 
brought to a drum-head court-martial and flogged, in 
consequence of some of his appointments being less 
clean than they ought to have been. Unsteadiness in 
the ranks, caused, perhaps, by a man brushing a fly from 
his face, and the disgraceful offence of stealing from 
comrade, met with a similar chastisement, differing, 
perhaps, a little in the amount of infliction, but the same 
in ignominy. By these means the moral judgments of 
officers were in some measure confounded, as offences 
which received the same kind of punishment come to be 
considered as of the same guilt. : - : ° 
“I have known,” says an Old Soldier, (Sketches and 
Tales of a Soldier's pg aes demorsa- 
lized by a system ing. “4 corps 
or gps Aion ye observation, and which fer some 
time bore the nickname of the bloody regiment, the con- 
sequence of this system was, that all sense of shame was 
lost, and every blackguard a fle jer nd 

we 
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his thighs ; he who could name the greatest number con- 
sidered himself the most honourable soldier.” 

On the other hand, I have known regiments in which 
a drummer had scarcely ever been subjected to the 
hated duty of being an executioner ; the good men were 
so happily encouraged, that vice was put out of coun- 
tenance, and found no refuge in opinion; every man 
became a censor and a juror, answerable for the conduct 
of his comrades, and active in supporting the honour of 

Flogging was carried to a greater extent at this time 
than at any future period. “ When at Jersey, in the 
year 1808, it was my painful duty,” says Lieutenant 
Shipp, “to witness the infliction of corporal punishment 
almost every week. One of the battalions of the 60th, 
which was chiefly composed of foreigners, including a 
number of Frenchmen, was then stationed at Jersey. 
Many of the men deserted, and most of them were taken 
in the attempt. Being tried for desertion, they were 
sentenced to receive one thousand lashes each. Accord- 
ing to my authority, this punishment was rigidly 
inflicted, with the additional torture which must have 
resulted from the number of fire being slowly counted 
between each lash; consequently the space of three 
hours and twenty minutes was occupied in inflict- 
ing the total punishment, as though one thousand lashes 
were not of themselves a sufficiently awful sentence 
without so cruel and unnecessary a prolongation of 
misery. Many of these poor creatures fainted several 
times: but, having been restored to their senses by 
medicinal application, the moment they could move their 
heads the castigation was recommenced in all its rigour. 
Numbers of them were taken down and carried from 
the square in a state of utter insensibility. The 
spectacle, altogether, instead of operating as an example 
to others, created disgust and abhorrence in the breast 
of every soldier present who was worthy of the name 
of man.” 


After relating other cases of the cruel, wanton, 
and capricious infliction of this degrading, and 
hence demoralizing punishment, it is asked— 


Does it ever excite a culprit to reform his conduct, to 
become sober, honest, obedient, and zealous! When it 
fails to operate beneficially upon a delinquent, and upon 
the minds of the men in general, 1 fear 

It hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 

The hardening effect of corporal punishment is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the result of a case which is recorded 
by the late Dr. Gordon Smith. “ Private P , 12th 








A commanding officer, stationed in Guernsey, ej 
that he would not flog for drunkennegs, bud tras 
to the self-respect of his men for their o 

of the rules of temperance, in a place where liquor 
was very cheap. 

We are informed by Sir Charles Napi : 
ing was successfully tried as a sabstitene hee te a 
two corps, and he is not aware that this mode of pun; 
ment was adopted in any other regiment. The com. 
manding officer of one of the regiments in question, they 
stationed in Guernsey, where liquor is cheap, deter- 
mined to try to put a stop to the crime of drankennes 


in 


| on duty, by an appeal to the horourable feelings of goj- 





diers, and at the same time to make drunkenness a 
unpleasant as possible, but without the lash. He gare 
out an order to say that he would not flog, but trast go 
the soldier’s self-respect for keeping sober on duty. 
Next day a man was drunk and confined. The colonel, 
accompanied by the surgeon, went to the guard-house 
and felt the drunkard’s pulse. He was declared to he 
in a fever. Nothing could be more true. He was there. 
fore put into a blanket, and four soldiers bore him 
through the barracks, his comrades all laughing at the 
care taken of him. On reaching the hospital, the patient 
was put to bed and blistered between the shoulders, fed 
on bread and water for a week, and then discharged 
cured. He was then brought on the parade, when the 
commanding officer congratulated him on his recovery 
from the fever, and sent him to join his company, whea 
he was laughed at and jeered by his comrades during 
the space of a week. Many others underwent the same 
treatment; but the joke, though very amusing to’the 
sober soldiers, soon began to be none to the drunkards. 
There was considerable pain and uneasiness— some 
bread, plenty of water; but no pitying comrades—no 
commiseration—no mercy. The experiment was com- 
pletely successful. Not a man of that regiment w= 
flogged in Guernsey from the time the men were treated 
with blisters; and after a fortnight there was no such 
thing as a man drunk for guard or parade. Now, this 
regiment had been in an infamous state. 


The following anecdote is not exactly in pbint, 
nor are we sure that it may not be somewhat 


| apocryphal ; but it is diverting, and, if true, does 


_ credit to the good-nature, and sense of justice, of the 
| convivial old Colonel, at a period when it is stated, 


Dragoons,” says Dr. Smith, “ was sentenced to receive | 


a thousand lashes, which amount of punishment he bore 


. . | 
without a complaint ; as soon as he was taken down he | 


turned round and addressed the officers as follows :— 
‘Gentlemen, you have seen me take my punishment like 
a soldier, I hope you will give me my discharge ; and if 
you don’i, I will vex you all.’ He was as good as his 
word, inasmuch as, for the space of about two years 
afterwards, he lived chiefly in the guard-house, being 
seldom, if ever, out of a drunken scrape.” He was at 
length discharged, and subsequently obtained employ- 
ment as a ralet. 


The consequences of the “frequent infliction” of | 


corporal punishment are graphically described by Gene- 
ral Stewart. 


The subject of flogging was prominently brought 


example has since been followed both by distin- 
guished officers and members of the legislature. 
At a much later period Sir Henry Hardinge and 
Sir Charles Napier have, among others, raised their 
voices against excessive punishment, as uncalled- 
for, and defeating its alleged object. We hear 
of humane and sensible officers adopting other 
modes of punishment, one of which is biistering, 
which has been employed to reclaim drunkards. 


that the efficiency of an officer to command, was 
measured by his rigour in inflicting punishment. 


Colonel Dickson, when he commanded the 424 
Regiment, was one day superintending the punishment 
of an old soldier, who had been sentenced to receive 
corporal punishment in consequence of his being, as be 
himself said, a “wee fou.” The man complained much 
under the infliction, and begged frequently to be taken 
down ; but the Colonel showed no disposition to remit 
any of the sentence. He made another appeal to, the 
Colonel’s humanity, and exclaimed. “Oh, Colonel, take 


me down! for we ken I’m just a puir auld d 
bodie like yoursel.” The justice of the remark wasaal- 
_versally admitted, and military discipline could hard 


restrain the risible faculties of the officers and me 


| The soldier was forthwith taken down. His pe 


ment evidently did much more harm than any 


| which could have been expected from it. 
forward by Sir Robert Wilson in 1804; and his _ 


But grave and solid matter is mingled with ‘the 
piquant seasoning for the general appetite, 
is found in anecdotes of this sort. Thus we 
told,— 

A low degree of discipline not unfrequently exists 
with a high degree of flogging—a circumstance Wai 
shows that the discipline which depends upon the fear 
of the lash is precarious, little to be trusted, and 
not stand the test of temptation —even the tem 
to render the Commanding Officer ridiculous. 
——, while he commanded the African corps—3 
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: ways notorious for corporal punishment, 
| mS beading the morning service of the 
to the men, who were formed into a square. 

, who was from north of the Tweed, spoke 


te of one of the counties in the north of Scot- 


reading the Creed, and pronouncing, in his 
at Be scghiny the words, “Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate,” 2 wag in the ranks, well known for his uncon- 
troflable propensity to joking and fun, exclaimed, “Wha’s 
Ponshews Peelate, 1 wonder!” The Major paused, 
and Iaying aside the Prayer Book, said, “ Ah, John, is 
chat you at your jokes again t just come out here, my 
mau.” The soldier stepped forward, a drum-head 
sourt-martial was held, the triangles rigged out, and 
John received a hundred lashes without saying a word. 
The flogging having been completed, the Major resumed 
the Prayer Book, and finished the service of the 


day. 


big 


the 


sometimes made a boast of, and instances have occurred 
where to have suffered from the lash was reckoned & 

ification necessary for becoming a good comrade. 
A soldier who had been frequently punished, was ordered 
to strip to receive another flagellation. He refused at 
first to take off his clothes; but when coercive measures 
were resorted to, he submitted, and received his quantum 
of punishment without complaining ; and when taken 
down, he said to the Colonel, “Colonel, honey! if you 
will give me six drams of liquor, I will take six hundred 
lashes more.” 


Mr. Marshall either hints at, or gently touches 
upon, other sources of abuse in the army. The 
“ Articles of War,” are not in all respects the per- 
fection of human wisdom, nor are Courts Martial 
always the most immaculate of human tribunals. 
Again, some of what are reckoned the more lenient 
secondary punishments, intended to supersede the 
use of the lash, are not always well adapted to 
their purpose. Ignominious punishments, like 
branding, are denounced ; and little could be gained 
by sparing a brave man’s back, only to outrage and 
wound his spirit, and destroy his sense of honour 
and self-respect, by a shame as public and as in- 


delible as flogging. Asa medical man, Mr. Mar- | 
shall, upon what seems irrefragrable grounds, con- | 


demns the favourite punishment of starvation; and 
his remarks on this subject are as applicable to 


many of the prisoners in civil Jails and Peniten- | 
tiaries, as to military offenders. He rightly thinks, | 
that the diet of prisoners in health, should not be | 


left to the discretion of the surgeon, nor to any 
other functionary of such institutions. 
histering punishment, he to the fullest extent 
applies the principles of Christian ethics, which 
“desire not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should turn from his wickedness and live.” It 
is held, that the starving system operates unfavour- 
ably to moral improvement ; and besides,— 


It is, perhaps, as hurtful to the intellectual as the | 


moral part of the haman mind. A soldier who is enduring 
great privations in regard to food, as a punishment, 
must be but little disposed to form good resolutions, or 
%© attend to the lessons of discipline. “There can be 


no doubt,” says Dr. Malcolmson, “of the trath of the | 


Principle, that no punishment can be just, or in the eye 
of lawful, which tends to im the efficiency, 
afte the health, and shorten the life, of the soldier; or 
waich produces any effects that cannot be estimated by 
the Judges when the ign a punishment for an 
lence.” Let us re , that soldiers are men of like 

and passions with ourselves, and let us act 
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the English language with the broad accent of | 


_ 


It is 4 notorious fact, that when flogging was at its | 
height, it was counted no great disgrace; indeed it was | 


In admi- | 


885 


towards them according to the dictates of humanity and 
the lessons of experience. Military Jaw and mi 
usages, when wisely and justly administered, like the 
law of God, do not “ desire the death of a vitmer, but 
rather that he should turn from his wickedness and live.” 
An adequate quantity of food, sufficiently varied, and 
exercise, must be allowed to prisoners, if it be intended 
that they should afterwards be useful to their country 
or themselves. . . . . « With regard to the 
| diet of soldiers undergoing punishment, I presume the 
| object is, that they should have enough for nourishment 

and health, and very little more. How much and 

what quantity of food will suffice for that purpose, 
| has not, hitherto, been correctly ascertained by experi- 
ment. 








Until the exact quantity can be ascertained, 
| Starvation cannot be safely used as a punishment ; 
and for many good reasons, soldiers in particular, 
while undergoing punishment, should, it is con- 
tended, not be limited either in the quantity or 
quality of their food. 

But all this may be regarded as merely pre- 


| liminary matter, and subsidiary to the great 
/ object of elevating the moral and social condition 


_ of soldiers, by preventives, instead of punishments ; 

so that the work may, in some respects, be held 
only to commence with the valuable Chapter on 
the Education of Soldiers, The term is employed 
in no restricted sense, but comprehends much if 
not all that is requisite to train the ignorant or 
vicious “defender of his country,” into a moral 
and intelligent being. It is a remarkable, and 
| certainly not an honourable fact, to military com- 
_manders, that out of two hundred and fourteen 
officers who, so late as 1834, were requested by 

the General Commanding-in-Chief, to suggest 

what they considered the best means of eradicating 
in the army that fruitful source of military crimes, 
| drunkenness, only two, Sir George Arthur, and 
| Colonel Oglander, suggested what Mr. Marshall 
| felicitously terms, “ the schoolmaster’s drill,” while 
| a multitude of ingenious punishments were devised. 
_ Were such a query to be issued now, we might con- 
fidently anticipate many very different responses. 
Mr. Marshall adopts the reply of Sir George Arthur, 
who attributed this propensity, which there is 
much in the slavish and uncared-for condition of 
the soldier to palliate, to ignorance and evil habit. 
“If,” said Sir George, 





it be essential, as it is, that the Sergeant should drill 
the clumsy lout into an active soldier, it is equally so 
that the teacher should meet with the same encou - 
ment in giving him mind; that is, he should be cunalty 
supported in his exertions, if mental culture were equally 
prized with personal appearance. 


“¢ Bat,” adds our author, “the mental culture of 


soldiers never has been equally prized with the 
art of handling arms.” And he might have said, 





| with many inferior petty arts and observances, by 
_which the soldier is teased and annoyed. Formerly, 
| officers in general were extremely jealous of the 
privates acquiring education, which was imagined 
to render them discontented aa, npeastng. and 
perhaps anonymous correspo of newspapers. 
Some old officers still entertain this prejudice ; and 
it is remarked, that officers who have risen from 
the ranks, like slaves promoted to be drivers, have 
little consideration for the feelings of those who 
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were lately their fellows, and are very jealous of 
the “schoolmaster.” In the abstract, however, 
few men now, whether military or civil, venture, 
in the face of public opinion, to object to educating 
soldiers; and the superiority of the corps of Sappers 
and Miners, the only department of the service in 
which recruits are systematically and thoroughly 
educated, demonstrates, not alone the utility, but 
the practicability of converting the young, raw, ig- 
norant recruit into an intelligent, steady, and well- 
informed man, as well as a good soldier ; a soldier 
certainly far more to be relied on, in every emer- 
gency, than the reckless blackguard who formed 
the beau-ideal of the British soldier of Lord Mel- 
ville and others, forty years since. It is surely no 


longer necessary to insist upon the advantages of | 


mental cultivation to the soldier, whether for the 
benefit of the individual, or of the service. Mr. 
Marshall points out how France, Prussia, and 
even Russia, have taken the lead of England in 
this important matter. But the Emperor of Russia 
has also abolished the bastinado, except in very rare 
and aggravated cases; and so has the King of 
Prussia. 

The officers of the French army in particular, 
take interest and pride in the men committed 
to their care not only attending the regimental 
schools, but benefiting by the instruction given. 
They tell the soldier that “talents and infor- 


mation confer the right to command ;” and | 


Mr. Marshall contends that education, — that is, 


the acquisition of elementary learning, and train- | 


ing in morals and manners, — is more required in 
the British than in the French army, as, from the 


effects of the conscription, the mixture of ranks | 
in a French regiment has a beneficial influence on | 
the general tone of manners, and a tendency to | 


elevate the common standard. And surely men 
who, in early youth, have made a voluntary sur- 


render of themselves to the country, who have | 


given up freedom and the right of independent 


action to the State, have a strong claim on its kind- | 


ness. But it is superfluous to argue this point 
farther; and we come at once to what Mr. Mar- 
shall conceives should be done to improve the 
condition of soldiers. We must refer to his 
volume for the full details of his benevolent pro- 
jects, and necessarily limit ourselves to their sub- 
stance, First, he says,— 


I would strongly recommend that an adult school | 


should be established in every regiment, and that the 
Institution should be under the superintendence of a 
commissioned officer, who might, as in the French army, 
be assisted by a monitor. . . . . 


upon which health depends, the advantage of cleanliness, 


&e, Much useful information might, with great advan- | 


tage, be imparted to soldiers in regard to the means of 
preventing disease and preserving health. So early as 
1788, Dr. Chausier, an eminent medical officer in the 


French army, recommended to the French Government | 
to direct the Surgeons of regiments to deliver a course | 


of lectures occasionally to the officers and soldiers of 
the corps to which they belonged, upon the best means 
of preserving their own health and that of others. 


The valuable suggestions of Sir George Arthur, 





quire into the means of improving the Moral ang 
Intellectual condition of all grades of the Army. 
are cited at length by Mr. Marshall, ay 
unqualified approbation. ee 

Kind treatment, benevolent care, and jn all 
circumstances urbanity of deportmentin the officers 
to the men, is insisted upon ; and the French arm 
is, in this respect, again held up for imitation, 
Much care is taken in the French army to preserve 
inviolate the sense of honour of the meanest pri- 
vate in the ranks. 


In the Military Regulations it is stated, that “a, 
instructor shall not touch a recruit, even to rectify his 





° There is 
one branch of knowledge which I would recommend to | 
be communicated to soldiers — namely, the conditions | 


given in to an official Commission appointed to in- | 


faulty position, unless his want of intellect require jt,” 
| “If an officer were to strike a soldier, and the mag 
| were to run him through, I imagine (says a Frengh 
| Officer,) the soldier would not suffer for it; he would, at 
least, be fully authorized to strike him again. 4 
superior striking an inferior, makes the inferior his 
equal,” y 
In a memorandum from the Horse G 

dated some years back, it is stated that — 

“Many cases of what is called mutinous conduct 
arise from the improper way in which non-commissioned 
officers speak or give orders to the men.”— Memorandum 
—Horse Guards, 24th June, 1830. 


Mr. Marshal! adds— 
Non-commissioned officers are commonly much infla- 


enced by the example of their superiors in the treat- 
ment of soldiers. 


Mr. Marshall draws attention to the exceedingly 
uncomfortable condition of soldiers in their 
crowded barracks, and to the farther annoyance of 
_useless barrack regulations, such as the soldier not 
_ being allowed to smoke a pipe, or mend his shoes, in 
his only home. The lodging of the Dorsetshire la- 
bourers,the byword and reproach of England, seems 
luxury by comparison ; for the inmates may, at their 
pleasure, step into the free air of heaven, desert 
the premises, or within doors occupy themselves 
_as they please. Ten or twelve men in one barrack- 





| room appears a sufficient number: but we hear of 
| sixty and seventy,—the peace, comfort, and morals 
| of the whole number at the mercy of four or five 
| blackguards that may chance to be among them. 


| But the married soldier, or non-commissioned off- 
| cer, may have, and generally has, no other lodging, 
_even for his wife than the barrack-room. Mr 
| Marshall recommends small barrack-rooms, as 
| making the best of what is perhaps an unavoidable 
jevil. He says,— 

When the rooms are small and the men selected,® 
sort of harmony and good fellowship follows, whieb 
_ tends to keep the men in barracks, and out of the poe 
house. Some of the barrack-rooms in this country have 
no fire even in winter ; and they all want many of the 
conveniences which are considered indi 

very ordinary dwellings. 

Much more attention should also be paid to the far- 
_nishing of soldiers with the means of ablation in bat 
racks. For want of all convenience of this kind, 
frequently wash their hands and face by filling @ 
tin with water at the pump, from which a man takes 8 
mouthful, which is squirted out into his hands, and 


cial means of ablution, how can it be ex 

soldiers should acquire habits of tidiness and cleanliness! 
| Another subject deserving consideration is, the 
_ of the soldiers’ wives. When females receive the samt 
_ tion of the Commanding Officers to reside in 
decency demands that some conveniences should be 


sequently applied to the face. With such a want of artia- 
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. provided for them. In many respects, the 
‘on of females in barracks is deplorable; and 
sithough it would be difficult to render it comfortable, 


it might, without much trouble or expense, be greatly 


i 


ll 


+ attention might also be paid, with advantage, 
the diet of soldiers. Due care has for a long time been 
to their wants, in as far as the providing of 
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and dinner is concerned. With respect to 
dinner, it may be observed, that in this country it 
Semen excellent iff quality and abundant in 
ity ; but itis unvarying—the same kind of articles, 
cooked in the same manner, from the Ist January to the 
$ist December— 
Que le vent souffle au nord, ou qu’il souffle au midi, 
C'est toujours du bouilli, mais jamais du roti. 


This might be altered with advantage both to the health 
snd enjoyment of the soldier ; and | would suggest that 





it should be rendered imperative to furnish soldiers with | 


an evening meal. Old officers may recollect the time 
when no care was taken to provide them even with 
breakfast. At present, the dinner hour is usually about 
one o'clock; and no arrangement is commonly made to 
farnish the men with any article of food till breakfast next 
morning, being a period of about nineteen hours. I am 


_seamen; of which he gives some most painful, 


& rs praca neacaage Song ee _late been attempted by the Admiralty to “ abolish 
ware t me Commandin ie | : f the, . 9 . 
p sean of the men, seaetiense the appropriation of a. cruelty and restrain severity ;” but, according to 


ion of their surplus pay to furnish a cup of coffee, | the Official returns, without much effect. The 


with a little bread, as a supper; but I would have the | 


measure made compulsory. The advantage of an evening 
meal,even as regards the discipline of a corps,is of 
mach importance: it helps to keep the men together, 
and to prevent their lounging about the canteen or pot- 
house, where, if they get a little spirits when their 
stomach is empty, they are very liable to become intoxi- | 


cated. 
I attribute many of the offences of soldiers to want of 


comfort in barracks, and want of hope of being discharged 
after a specified period. 

Besides the improvement that may be con- 
fidently anticipated from education, kind and 
eéurteous treatment, the abolition of arbitrary cruel 
and degrading punishments, greater attention to 
the comfort of the soldier in his food and lodgings, 
and to the means of personal cleanliness, and to the 
preservation of the decencies of civilized life,—Mr. 
Marshall relies upon the good effects of pensioning 
soldiers ; the grand rule of remuneration to be the 
length of service, or injuries received in action. He 
would also grant temporary pensions, under cer- 
tain conditions and in specified circumstances. 
The great object of this system of rewards is to 
excite a willingness to serve. The outline of the 
scheme is this :— 

Under this system, asoldier might be permitted to | 
have the option of claiming and obtaining his discharge | 
after ten years’ service, and, under suitable regulations, 
‘tany subsequent period. After eleven years’ service, 
he should have a claim of right to receive his discharge, | 
tada gratuity of £5; and, from eleven to fifteen years, | 
a free discharge and a gratuity of £5 for each year’s | 
service between these periods. After fifteen years’ ser- | 

j 


viee, a soldier should receive an annuity for life of 4d. 
a day; after sixteen years, 4}d.; after seventeen years, | 
Sid.; after eighteen years, 7d. ; after nineteen years, | 
b4d.; after twenty years, l0d.; and after twenty-one 
years, is. 





alternately suspended and renewed, so as to pro- 


patient gleaner, who, modestly forbearing to place 


_to the advantage of the naval service. But for 





Mr. Marshall concludes — 


I am greatly disposed to think that permanent pen- 
sions should be granted only to men who have been 


wounded and disabled before the enemy, and men who 
have completed a specified period of service; and that 
conditional or temporary pensions should be awarded to 
those who are discharged in consequence of being deemed 
unfit for service, and who have not served the number 
of years which would entitle them to a permanent an- 
nuity. 

In one of the many valuable statistical tables 
which have a place in the volume, the difference 
between soldiers and sailors as to Pay, Rations, and 


Pensions, is exhibited, and is seen to be greatly 








































this there are special reasons, to which Mr. Mar- 
shall does not sufficiently advert. He is the sol- 
dier’s advocate; his sympathies are with the 
land-force, though he denounces, without reserva- 
tion, the barbarous punishments inflicted upon 


and indeed revolting examples. Something has of 


average number of punishments and lashes appears 
much the same in 1839 and in 1843. About two 
thousand seamen in each year, receive nearly 
sixty-two thousand stripes, ascending from three 
to sixty, and a hundred strokes of the lash, in- 
flicted at one time.* And these strokes may be 


long the agony and render it more acute. “ You 
British boast of your humanity,” said an aged 
monk, who witnessed the sentence of “ flogging 
round the fleet’ executed at Port Mahon. “ What 
is there in all the tortures that your nation truly 
or falsely impute to the Inquisition, more pro- 
tracted or inhuman than this proceeding? Why 
do you suspend the lash but to increase the agony? 
What worse torture could disgrace the prisons of 
Algiers?” 

We must take leave of Mr. Marshall's meritori- 
ous book, without having touched upon many of 
the topics upon which it disserts. Apart from its 
author’s enlightened and philanthropic views, and 
regarding it merely as the accumulation of a 


his individual opinions in a prominent light, yet 
enforces and corroborates them by citing the 
kindred sentiments of many influential thinkers 
and writers, and of the most distinguished living 
names connected with the military service,—we are 
bound to give the work the highest praise ; and 
for the sake of humanity to wish that its influence 
may be commensurate with its w and the 
excellence of the motives to which it owes its 
origin. It may not be a clever piece of book- 
making in the merely literary artistic sense ; but 
it is something infinitely better. 











Teil's Magazine for 1834, page 320. 


* Those of our readers who wish to know what flogging in the navy, or “ flogging round the fleet,” means, are referred to 
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OVER-POPULATION AND ITS REMEDY.* ==: 0 30". 


: we 46 Ua 
Were Mr. Thornton’s Inquiry very inferior, | requisite for ease and luxury; and to these solid’ imu. 
in all respects, to what it is, or were it merely a prt may ~~ ne age the resoatge. 


dull, well-meaning book, instead of being a body of | trinute only to,the happiness of the few, Son 
ee eseed clearly-stated facts and cogent | are sunk in bodily a amet photo ae or 7 
arguments, we should yet consider it entitled to | such a people is any thing but an enviable one. Wit, 
the most respectful attention, fromthe philanthropic | all their civilisation and refinement, theit conditie 


: : : . _ would not be ill exchanged for that of the rodest horde 
motives which have led the writer to the choice of of wandering Tartars, whose numbers are better propor. 


his subject. Well may Mr. Thornton say, “In-| tioned to their means of subsistence. The balance of 
stead of pleading the claims of the poor to an | happiness is apparently in favour of the latter, 
earnest investigation of their distresses, one would | Now, this condition, though certainly not that of 
be almost rather disposed to wonder that any | the majority of the labourers of the United Ki 
other subject can be esteemed of national interest | Jom, is that of too many of the number, ine 
while this most momentous subject remains un- | much of Ireland, and nearly all the Highlands and 
solved.” He makes no pretensions to being the | Islands of Scotland. Yet extreme destitution isnet 
herald of any new discovery in political science,— | confined to these regions. Among the. population 
but, strongly impressed with the importance of the | of great towns, and in such agriculture localities 
cause he pleads, “out of the abundance of the heart | ag Dorsetshire, and other southern counties, it fs 
the mouth hath spoken.” Mr. Thornton is,in short, | felt in the extreme. As Mr. Thornton’s facts ar 
an earnest and zealous man, wholly absorbed in one | only obtained at second-hand, implicit reliance 
subject; and that, as he says, the most momentous cannot be placed on every separate statement, 
that can engage the heart or the head of any man | yet all are, we believe, substantially correct; 
who takes an interest in the welfare of his fellow- | though we fear that some part of the highly prospe- 
creatures. The author of “ The Inquiry” appears | yous condition of the labourers of the Lowlands of 
to have lain by on the watch, for years, eagerly Scotland, and of the English northern border, is 
collecting facts bearing on his subject, from every va- rather comparatively than absolutely true. 

riety of source ; from statistical reports, blue books, = Pauperism on the Continent, and the conditioa 
the reports of parliamentary commissions, and state-of the labourers in different continental states, are 
ments in pamphlets, speeches, magazines, books of investigated atlength, and there isan ample deseri 
travels; and, indeed, wherever any thing could be | tion of the condition of the English veasentirae 
found to elucidate his positions, so that the nature | hack as written annals reach. Indeed, taken asa 
and multiplicity of the facts so diligently collected | whole, we have in the volume, a view of the labour: 
would be sufficient to give interest to the treatise, j ing classes of the most of Europe.—Mr. Thorntonis 
independently of the vital importance of its objects. | an avowed Malthusian, so far as relates to prema * 
It is not the number of individuals living in any ture or improvident marriages ; and he even 
country which Mr. Thornton considers the true | attacks Mr. M‘Culloch and Mr. Laing for shirk- 
test of over-population, but the difficulty, or impos- | ing the question. On this head it is said, 

sibility, of the labouring part of those individuals, I will not be drawn into a regular defence of Br. 
those whose industry must support so many besides ; Malthus against his opponents, though the temptation 
themselves, obtaining “a fair day’s wages for a | is great to show that the poor have no more right thas 


° ° ” ve ° . ° ° > Ti j i ek ; t 
fair day’s work.” Neither is destitution considered | t®¢ Tich to indulge in luxuries which they canno 
. : : and that it is decidedly immoral to bring children in 
the true test of over-population; as this may proceed | nn eunk > sand: , will endfins myself to one 4t 


from indolence, or from bodily or mental infirmity. | two observations. Malthus asserts, that people 

Mr. Thornton’s definition of over-population is, | ues parry << er st ove Ie, yy 

“ : , : j , | dren they are likely to have. is is the great ' 
& Spcenny, of empiay wage ae home oe eee Ne | which is labours to establish, the end to which all hie 

labour, or a redundancy of the labouring class |_| oo... gs point, the sole practical deduction #0 be 

above the number that the fund applied to the | grawn from his doctrines. Do his opponents msi 

remuneration of labour can maintain in comfort.” | the contrary! Do Messrs. M‘Culloch, Alison, and Laing 
This condition is an evil greater than war or | —does any one, in short, except doting : 

pestilence, as its pressure is continually felt, and | Patient to behold their children’s children, or 

as moral debasement, and consequent social de- | : 













ladies still dreaming of love in a co 

| people ought to marry before they can 
gradation, is in general the sure attendant of | If they a. not think this, they ap much , 
physical suffering. Having stated at large these | as the founder of the sect; for Malthus himself has 


wo 


Saws rty it is said nd more. It is, indeed, his great defect that be 
inevitable consequences of poverty it is said,  Soudined hingealt’ to thas thalbe hacaahes , 
Now, if this be the condition of the working class, it that he has said so much. ~~ 


is no proof of national prosperity that the rest of the | 
people are wealthy and civilized. A nation may be pre- | 
eminent in power and grandeur, and equally distin- 
guished in the arts of war and peace; native industry 
and foreign commerce may supply in abundance every 


In a more advanced stage of the treatise B® 
resumes this subject, remarking, 

At the risk of being made to smile, the 
now be reminded, that the final purpose for 


Py 
ih a 
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* Over-Population and its Remedy ; or an inquiry into the Extent and Causes of the Distress ili 
Classes of the British Islands, and into the means of remedying it. By William Thomas roan at oa 
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the allotment m, education, and sundry other 

have been so ly recommended, is 

more nor less than to diminish the frequency of 

marriage. The immediate object is indeed to improve 

i the poor ; but the improvement would be 
Phort-li did 







em not serve 5 onion progress 
f population. community can long remain pros- 
if does more than preserve the pro- 
between the numbers of the people and their 
of subsistence,— if the former increase more 
rapidly the latter,—or if the former increase at all, 
the latter are stationary. In this last case, popu- 
lation should altogether cease to advance, and ought only 
to he prevented from receding. The poor are therefore 
to be placed in a situation of comfort, in order that they 
may in from marrying until they can do so without 

dence. So hard a condition may seem perhaps to 
destroy the value of the boon. That may appear a very 
dull, prosaic state of existence, in which marriages 
are only permissible in order to prevent depopulation ; 


Fe 
weans 


ves 


ich youths and maidens can only gaze at each other | ‘ * ‘ 
in which y y6 ach other | Those upon which Mr. Thornton mainly relies, 


“through the grate of the preventive check ;” and no 
one can succeed to the privilege of matrimony, except 
by the death of another. Such, however, is the inevi- 
table fate reserved for mankind. ; , 
The natural increase of the species never proceeds too 
idly except in rural districts, and the redundant 
lation of towns consist almost entirely of overflow- 
fromthecountry. If this view be correct, it is clear 
that it is only necessary to confine the population of the 
latter within due bounds, in order to make that of the 
former return to its proper level. Make the country 
people happy, and they will not flock in to partake of 
the misery of towns. 


£ 


Mr. Thornton is a hard-headed if not a hard- 
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hearted reformer of social ills, for he goes the length 
of upholding the new Poor Law, even in what are 
considered its harshest provisions. ‘In what,” 
he inquires, “ does the discipline of the workhouse 
consist ?” | 


' 
; 
} 


' 
| 
; 


The most tender-hearted philanthropist cannot dis- 
pPrreve of the inmates being required to observe regular 
rs, to practise habits of cleanliness, and to perform 
stated tasks when able to work. There are, in fact,only | 
two regulations to which any specious objection can be | 
made. Paupers, with the exception of the aged (to | 
whom considerable indulgence is allowed,) are in general | 
confined strictly to the workhouse premises, so long as | 
choose to reside there, and are also restrained from | 
associating with relatives or companions of the other sex. | 
Tules have incurred the most vehement censure. 
Why, it is asked, should not free egress be permitted at | 
stated hours, so far as the preservation of order in the | 
establishment would permit! Simply because work- | 
are designed solely for the relief of genuine want, | 
and are not intended to be boarding-houses for labourers | 
in general, as Mr. Wakley perhaps would have them, | 
and as they would certainly become if such liberty were 
granted. As habitations, they are far preferable to 
cottages of the very best description. What cottager 
would refuse to avail himself of their advantages, 
he could do so unconditionally. . 
vere some irksomeness to counterbalance its recommen- 
tations, a residence in the workhouse would be much 
weimen would be contnally leaving thle employer 
wou continually g their employers, 
and the parish would be the only popular master. The 
of the sexes, and particularly of husband and 
wile, has ineurred the largest share of odium. The 
aie? although usual in hospitals and similar ehari- 
ral, istitutions, has been styled inhuman and unnate- 
and it has also been called an impious defiance of the 
Divine in y* God hath joined, let no man 
put -” Of course, those who so strangely ly 


me's reprobation of divorce, are not 


} 
i 
| 
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be or be not allowable, in any circumstances, forcibly to 
separate man and wife, no one will dispute that they 
have a right to part of their own accord, if any conside- 
rations of convenience render a temporary sacrifice 

each other’s society desirable. But the separation which 


of this sort. No comp : 
at liberty to live together at home, if ean afford 
do so ; but if they cannot support themse and apply 
to the parish for subsistence, the parish has a right to 
dictate its own terms ; and no conditions can be more 
reasonable than that, being themselves a burden to the 
public, they shall not employ their leisure in accumula- 
ting an additional burden. 

There is no doubt a show of reason in this. 

Although it is needful, in the first place, to ex- 
pose in the broadest light the ills and extent of 
poverty and destitution in society, the preventives 
and remedies are of much nearer concernment. 


are free-trade, agricultural improvements, smal] 
farms, and cottage allotments ; while little is ex- 
pected from emigration. Subsidiary to the above, 
though flowing from them, are better modes of 
education and moral training ; more comfortable 
and healthy dwellings, and the higher moral tone 
consequent upon better wages, greater leisure, and 
an altogether improved social condition. 

Most of the topics discussed, are treated in rela- 
tion to the respective conditions of the urbane and 
the rural labourers, whether of England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, as the same kind of remedies do not 
apply to all of these cases alike. For example, 
the reduction of the hours of labour, which is 
needed in the English factories, would require to 
be reversed in Ireland, where the hours of labour, 
from various causes, besides the want of employ- 
ment, are too few. But Ireland is altogether an 
anomalous case, to which ordinary remedies do 
not apply; and it is so considered. The main sug- 
gestions for Ireland, are a better tenure of possess- 
ing land ; leases, in short, even for the smallest 
holdings, and numerous small farms, enjoyed by a 
tenure which may give the occupiers a permanent 
as well as immediate interest in their minute and 
perfect cultivation. The idea, not indeed a new 
one, is also thrown out, which we leave Mr. 
Thornton to develop in his own words. 

If two or three acres of reclaimed marsh can furnish 
plentiful subsistence to one family, 600,000 acres would 
do as much for 200,000 families; that is to say, for one- 
fourth part of the Irish peasantry, which is as large @ 
proportion as can well be supposed unable to procure a 
competent livelihood. According to the most recent 


accounts, there are considerably more than six millions 
of acres of land lying waste in Ireland; of which about 
three-fifths are acknowledged to be improvable. These 
waste lands have long been looked upon as ogueiom 
source for the poor, and almost every one of the nume- 
rous parliamentary committees and sets of commissioners 


strongly recommended their reclamation, as a means of 
affording occupation for the ed, as well as of 
locating vagrant and destitute Instead, how- 


ever, of promoting the work in the mauner 
viz. by loans to landowners and ambitious 
sole er upera- 
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390 OVER-POPULATION, 


It has been said, that the — id to a ee pa 

retain permanent possession of the spots rectal 
hte To employ them “as labourers in bringing the 
land into a remunerative condition,” in order that it may 
then be let to some one else, while they are sent to shift 
for themselves where they can, may be an excellent | 
mode of enriching the landlord, but must eventually 
aggravate the sufferings of the poor. It is probably be- 
cause this plan has been generally practised, that the 
reclamation of waste land has hitherto done nothing for 
the benefit of the Irish peasantry. If the latter are to 
derive any advantage from it, such of them as may be 
located on the waste should receive perpetual leases of 
their respective allotments—should be made freeholders, 
in fact, or at least perpetual tenants at a quit-rent. 
Such an appropriation of waste land would, of course, 
require that compensation should be made to all who 





of a legal interest in land, which cannot be enclosed or 
cultivated without permission of the legislature, can 
only be proportionate to the actual yearly produce; and 
as land in a natural state yields little or nothing, all 


legal claims upon it might be bought up at a trifling | 
expense, or might be commuted for a very small annual | 
payment to be made by the settlers. Of the perfect | 


competence of Parliament to direct some arrangement 
of this kind, there can be no question. 

We hope so; as of its necessity and utility 
there can be no question. The same arguments 


apply to many parts of the Highlands of Scotland, | 


where the very same state of things exists. Mr. 
Thornton calculates, that in Ireland alone, 200,000 
pauper families may thus at once be established 


upon waste lands, and speedily converted into a | 


body of industrious and orderly yeomen. 

Mr. Thornton corroborates his argument for 
small farms, crofts, and minute cultivation, by 
contrasting the condition of the adjoining counties 
of Sutherland and Caithness ; the former, the most 
magnificent field of experimenting on large farms, 
and extensive sheep-walks ; and the latter, still in 
the condition in which it has been for centuries, 
and the subject-of no violent or wholesale attempts 
at what is imagined improvement. More than 
enough has of late been heard of the condition of 
the peasantry and small occupiers in the improred 
county ; so we may at once pass to that on which 
little capital, save the labour of the peasant- 
farmers, has been expended, and no force has been 
used to make all things new. 

The natural advantages of Caithness, the adjoining 
county, are not much greater than those of Sutherland. 
Three-eighths of its surface are barren and mountain- 


ous, and the remainder—the best portion, though per- | 


fectly flat, is so bleak and exposed, that trees will not 
grow, and, though containing a few fertile spots, con- 
sists chiefly of moss and moorish soil covered with heath. 
Instead, however, of being converted into interminable 
sheep walks, it has been divided amongst a numerous 


AND ITS REMEDY. 


body of small farmers, occupying on an average not 
more than twenty acres each, which they hold on mode. 
rate terms and on lease. What is the COnsequence | 
The annual rental assessed to the property-tax, which 
in 1815 was only about £35,000, very little more than 
that of Sutherland, is now about £76,000, or consider. 
ably more than double its former amount. Surely no 
better proof can be required of the advantages of small 


farms, so far as landlords are concerned. The evidence 


respecting their influence on the peasantry is not Joss 
satisfactory. Instead of the turf-buili, mud-flooreg 
chimneyless hovels of Sutherland, the great plain of 
Caithness is dotted with good stone cottages, with signs 
of comfort about them, and frequently with trim little 
flower gardens in front. The whole land seems to be 
under cultivation. Instead of dawdling about for want 
of work, every one is busily employed. Scarcely a field 


previously possessed any interest in it. But the value | can be seen without men and horses labouring in it; and 


labour is so well rewarded, that even women can earn 


, Sixpence or eightpence a day, in weeding and stone. 


picking. 

The substance of this is gleaned from the report 
of The Times’ Commissioner. We would draw 
attention to another and very important fact. No 
northern county, and hardly indeed any Scottish 
county, of its population, annually exports so many 
_ young men and women, intelligent, active, fru ] 
and keenly industrious, who come up to Edinburgh, 
and other southern towns, as mechanics, smal] 
shopkeepers, and domestic servants, as does Caith- 
ness, from the nurseries of these small farms. We 
would unhesitatingly challenge comparison between 
them, and the natives of any of the other Highland 
counties, and the issue would bear out Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s argument for small farms. This admitted 
superiority we have heard attributed to difference 
of race, the population of the Scottish peninsula 
being alleged to be more Scandinavian than Celtic. 
But this is a fanciful distinction. The population 
of Caithness has leng been, at all events, inextri- 
cably mixed; and we must look rather to their 
present and past social condition, than to their 
‘race, as the cause of their moral and physical 

superiority. 

But we must abruptly stop; having gone 
farther than is permissible with a work of this 
serious character. Serious indeed—coming home 
to all men’s bosoms who have hearts to which ap- 
peal can be made—yet any thing rather than dull; 
the mere accumulation of the diversified facts 9 
clearly stated, giving vital interest to every page. 
Mr. Thornton, we have said, sets up no pretensions 
to original discovery in political science, nor in- 

deed to discovery of any sort; but he is well 

_ entitled to every praise that can be awarded to 4 
man of fair abilities, earnestly devoted to the pro- 
motion of the good of his species. 





HOMCEOPATHY; ITS PRINCIP 


Tuer homeeopathists are entitled to all credit for 
their zeal, activity, and perseverance in what they 
believe a good cause; though their zeal, like that 
of other theorists, may sometimes outrun, if not 
exactly their discretion, at least their forbearance 
with those who are either altogether sceptical, or 





Londou: Samuel Highley. 


Lk, THEORY, AND PRACTICE.* 


who require farther evidence, and a longer track 
of enlarged experience. If medical science— 
| what is now termed A/lopathy—after the lapse of 
| centuries, is still uncertain ; if its most enlightened 
practitioners candidly confess as much, 

frankly avow that they differ with each other 8 





ad 





* By M. B. Sampson. Published under the superintendence of the English Homwopathic Association, Octavo. Pp. 216 
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many essential points; it is too much to expect 
that a novel and comparatively untried system 
should be received, all at once, as one complete 
and perfect. The present state of medical science, 
its acknowledged abuses, particularly in the ex- 
cessive administration of drugs, and slow improve- 
ment, afford cogent reasons for the investigation of 
its principles, but offer no apology for the dogma- 


tism of new sects. This much, in general, of those | 


proaching new hypotheses, whether in medicine 
or any other science, who sometimes, by an excess 


of zeal, defeat their own objects, if these be only | 


to spread light and truth. The work before us 
can have no other object, and has thus special 
elaims to consideration. It is not the production of 
a professional man ; and may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed above the prejudice or bias almost insepa- 


rable from professional training and habits; and | 


it is to be regarded as the deliberate manifesto of 
«The English Homeopathic Association,” which 


numbers many intelligent individuals quite un- | 


connected with medicine as a science. As this 
body appointed Mr. Sampson to write the popular 
exposition of the principles of Hommopathy, 


which is published under their authority, it may | 
be regarded as their “ Confession of Faith ;” | 


and the able manner in which the treatise is exe- 
cuted justifies their choice of a popular expounder | 
of their doctrines. Mr. Sampson skilfully sets | 
out with a sketch of the life of the founder of the | 
sect ; whose excellent and amiable character, and | 
honest enthusiasm, go far to recommend his doc- | 
trines. But much fuller memoirs of Hahnemann | 
have already been given to the world by his dis- 
ciples. Here we find nothing new, save that 
Hahnemann, in his seventy-ninth year, married a | 
French lady, one of his patients; and, leaving 
Germany, settled in Paris, where he practised 
“Yomeopathy until his eighty-ninth year, and, to 
his last hour, preserved “his moral energy and 
activity.” 

Mr. Sampson commences his task by setting | 
forth, at great length, and with much ingenu- 
ity, the many imperfections of medical science ; 
enumerating numerous diseases upon which prac- | 
titioners hold discordant, and sometimes directly 
opposite opinions. But may not those who differ 
in many special cases be each in the right, and 
the difference lie mainly in words? The physi- 
cian who treated every case of a particular disease | 
in the same manner, and directed, for all of them, 
the self-same remedies, could be little better than | 
4 Sangrado, with his two grand specifics. The 
detailed extracts from The Lancet, by which Mr. 
Sampson has illustrated the uncertainty and dis- | 
¢repancies of medical judgments, do not, we think, 
go for much; but the exhibition of the fatal results | 
attending the use of certain medicines in cases | 
related, are more striking. To non-professional 
readers they are, indeed, quite frightful. One is | 
absolutely appalled, not alone by the effects of | 
such drugs as prussic acid, mercury, and foxglove, | 
but by insipid magnesia, and innocent chalk- | 
mixture; and thus far Mr. Sampson makes out | 
his case against the doctors triumphantly. The | 
tvidences of the truth of homeopathy, and the 
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efficacy of hommopathic treatment, is a more 
difficult chapter, though many important facts 
are adduced in support of both. The list 
of cures in the Homeopathic, and in the re- 
gular hospitals, must be considered a good test ; 
and by the tables given, numbers are found to be 
immensely upon the side of the new sect. It is 
but fair to let Mr. Sampson speak here for him- 
self; and the following passage, as dealing in 
“facts and figures,” is among the most weighty in 
his treatise. Cholera, which raged so fatally in 
Europe, in 1831,—a disease of which the regular 
physicians appeared to know little more at its 
| close than at its commencement,—is here stated to 
have yielded, in a remarkable degree, to homeo- 
| pathic treatment :— 





While Dr. Joseph Brown, by whom the course of the 
disease was observed at Sunderland from its commence- 
ment in October to its cessation in January, states the 
mortality to have been 202 out of 534 attacked, or 38 
| per cent, he speaks of a mortality of only 22] per 
cent in the epidemic which prevailed in the Presidency 
of Madras from 1818 to 1822,as “a proud monument 
to the skill of the medical men employed, and to medical 
science in general.” Now the results of the Hommo- 
pathic treatment of this disease in Eyrope in 1831, show 
a total of 2753 cured out of 3017 persons attacked, 
being a mortality of only 84 per cent; and must be held 


| therefore, if the eulogium of Dr. Brown on the practi- 


tioners of Madras is in any way deserved, as a “ proud 
monument” of the skill of the Homa@opathic practitioners 
and to the “ science in general,’ by which their practice 
had been guided. 

It will perhaps be urged, that, as the mortality of 
cholera varied much in different localities, it does not 
follow but that the above cases may have been of a 


singularly favourable kind; but there is no reason 


whatever for such an assumption. The documents on 


| which the calculation has been made were furnished 
| from Russia, Austria, Berlin, and Paris; so that the 


treatment was evidently not confined to localities 
especially favoured; and, moreover, a statement has 
been furnished from the territory of Raab in Hungary, 
where the disease raged with great violence, which 


' serves to show the results of the Homaopathic and 
_ Allopathic treatment in the same district. 


Further evidence of the success of the system in the 
severest cases, is furnished by the reports of the Homeo- 


| pathic Hospital at Vienna: showing a mortality in cases 


of inflammation of the lungs, of about 6] per cent.; 
while the mortality under the ordinary method of 
treatment is about 234 per cent.; in cases of inflamma- 
tion of the pleura, a mortality of || per cent against 
124 per cent; and in inflammations of the peritoneum, 
4] per cent against 274 per cent. 

Thus much with regard to acute disease of the most 


| malignant kind. With regard to the power of the 


Homeopathic system in chronic cases, the evidence 
appears to be equally strong. The London Homao- 


| pathic Institution, in its report of cases (both acute and 


chronic) from October 1839 to lst May, 1645, shows a 
large number of cures of diseases, for the most part 
deemed incurable under the old system; and which cures, 
therefore, (the results of the ordinary practice not 
admitting of any comparatire statements of mortality) 
are each to be taken as confirmatory evidence of the 
strongest description. The cases discharged cured from 


| this institution, during the above period, we find to be, 


—Cerebral affections, Apoplexy, Encephalitis, 42.— 
Epilepsy, Paralysis, Mental affections, Ac. 55-— Amau- 
rotis, Deafness, and Dumb, 31.—Cataract, Fungus, 
and Fistula, 7.—Ophthalmia, and Scrofulous Opbthalmia, 
63.—Gastritis (Dyspepsia,) 191.—Enteritis, 31.—Ute- 
rine, Ovarian affections, 87.—Gastro-enteritis, 94.— 
Gastro-entero-metritis, 57.—Gastro-entero-bronebitis, 
210.—Pneumonia, Hydrothorax, Pieuritis and Bron- 
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chitis, 57.--Hooping-covgh, 40.—Phthisis, 75.—-Dysen- |a perceptible improvement in the condition of th» 


tery, 36.—Quinsy, &c. 14.—Cutaneous, Scirrhous, and | 
Cancerous affections, 97——Rheamatism, &c. 21.— | 


patient, would produce in its first action no distressiy 
or dangerous results. This step answered his expects. 


Erysipelas, Smaljl-pox, and Searlatina, 40.—Typhus | tions ; and proceeding gradually in his reductions as 


Fever, 13.—Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, and | 
Genital Organs, 5.—Mechanical Injuries, Bruises, 
Sprains and Spinal affections, 6.—Scrofulous affections, 
39.—Syphilitic and Mercurial affections, 50. 

Of these, it will be seen, a large proportion are cases 
towards the cure of which the old practice is admitted | 
to be powerless. Regarding epilepsy, for instance, it has | 
been stated by one who was formerly physician to St. | 
Thomas’s Hospital, “ I know that most persons who go | 
to St. Thomas's Hospital are reliered, but I believe none | 


** | 
are cured. 





Of the various forms of dyspepsia we have | 
the testimony of Dr. Craigie, that “ medicine is never | 
adequate to the final and permanent cure of the disease.” | 
Cataract, fistala, amaurosis, scrofulous ophthalmia, 
scirrhous and cancerous affections, are all known also 
for their unfavourable terminations; yet not only do 
these diseases appear to have been successfully dealt | 
with, but we find also that in no less than seventy-five 
cases a cure has been effected of that disease which 
carries off one-fifth of our population, and which, more 
than any other, forms the opprobrium of medical 
practice. The number of cases of phthisis, in the 
above list, forms one of its most striking features, and 
is of itself a point of evidence entitling the system 
under which it has been furnished to the very fullest 
consideration. 


All this seems, at least to the unprofessional, 


remarkable, and becomes more worthy of conside- | 


ration when we learn that most of the cases were 
those of patients dismissed from the London hospi- 
tals as “incurables.” 
homeopathy, is said to be the adoption of some of 
its new remedies by regular practitioners ; though 
we hear only of one, tincture of arnica, for sprains. 
But if this is evidence for the truth of homeopathy, 
it is; on the other hand, evidence that the Allo- 
pathists are not so utterly prejudiced and blinded, 
in their hostility to homeopathy, as the Homeo- 
pathists allege. They can adopt what they see to be 


One proof in favour of | 


} 


found them warranted by experience, he was induced to 
resort to a mode of attenuating medicinal subs 
which finally led him toresults of the most surprising kind 

This process of attenuation, which has since been 
universally adopted in Homeopathic practice, consis: 
as follows: With all mineral substances the process 
commences with trituration, by which they are reduced 
to a fine powder. One grain of this powder is put into 
a small porcelain mortar, with 33 grains of sugar of 
milk ; and after being mixed with a bone spatula, the 
mixture is pounded for a few minutes (six is the number 
used by Hahnemann, and, for the sake of uniformity 
that number is generally adopted ;) after which it is 
detached from the bottom and sides of the mortar, and 
again pounded for six minutes more ; 33 grains of the 
sugar of milk are then added, and the process is repeated 
as in the first instance ; after which another quantity of 
33 grains of sugar of milk is added, and the same course 
pursued ; thus making the attenuation 1.100. In this 
manner the attenuation is carried to the one-millionth 
part of a grain ; and when a greater attenuation js re- 
quired, the powders are dissolved in a mixture of aleo- 
holand water. Vegetable juices or extracts are reduced 
to the state of a concentrated alcoholic tincture, of which 
one drop is mixed with 99 of alcohol, and then shaken ; 
one drop of the dilution thus effected, is next mixed 
with 99 drops of alcohol, and again shaken ; and the 
same process is repeated until the required degree of 
dilution is obtained. In general the dilution is carried 
to the decillionth part of a grain. 

Now, it is alleged by Hahnemann, and the allegation 
is confirmed by the testimony of every other physician 
by whom the Homeopathic principle has been recog- 


_nised, that medicines attenuated in this way, when 


administered in harmony with existing symptoms, are 


not only found effectual to the cure of disease, but that 


} 


right, though the good thing should “come from | 


Galilee.”’ 


the alleged great homeopathic law,—the principle | 


of which every body now understands, whether 
they believe in it or not,—Mr. Sampson cites many 
remarkable cases; but the whole phenomena of 
disease is confessed to be replete with real and 
apparent marvels, and perplexing anomalies ; and 
we cannot perceive that the cases adduced, curious 
though they may be, make much either for or 
against Homeopathy. The minute, the micro- 
scopic doses of medicine administered in Hom«o- 
pathic practice, is, to the profane vulgar, the 
greatest absurdity, and the most vulnerable point 
of the new system. 
into this section of the treatise as to show how the 
small doses came to be adopted :— 

When Hahnemann, having become satisfied of the 
truth of his discovery, first attempted to apply it in 
practice, he administered such medicines as he thought 
proper to prescribe, in doses of the usual amount. 
was obviously the course natural for him to take, but a 
little experience soon convinced him that the effects thus 


produced were too strong ; that there was a much 
creater susceptibility of the system to medicines adminis- 


they are more safe and effectual in this form than in any 
other. It is also alleged, that although the lower dila- 
tions manifest themselves by a more speedy action on 
the system than the higher ones, their effects are much 
less permanent and searching, and hence that masy 
cases of deep-seated disease are observed to yield to 
medicines administered in high dilutions, such as the 


_decillionth part of a grain, towards the removal of 


| which, the low diluti h iredth or 
In support of the existence, the absolute truth of | which, the low dilutions, such as the hundredth o 


thousandth part ofa grain, would be found compara- 
tively powerless. 

A matter of this sort would seem to be one simply to 
be determined by experiment. As observations on the 
effects of medicines prepared in this way have never 
been made, or properly recorded, except by the practi- 
tioners who testify to the results just mentioned, of 


| course these parties can alone be qualified to speak as 


| to their relative effects. 


We can only enter so far | 


This | 


This testimony is of the most 
satisfactory kind, and the minute doses are therefore 
generally employed. 

But it must be repeated, that the knowledge of the 
amount of the dose proper to be administered, can have 
no bearing on the question of the existence of the 
Homeopathic principle, any more indeed than | 
knowledge of the amount of force requisite to project 
an object to a given point could bear on the question of 
the existence of the law of gravitation. 


Having detailed many remarkable instances of 
the astonishing effects arising from exceedingly 
minute quantities of different substances employed 
in medicine, Mr. Sampson proceeds :— 

The facts and considerations brought forward in this 


_ chapter lead to the conclusion that the mode of practice 


tered in accordance with the symptoms than in opposi- | 
tion to them, or in disregard of them, and that it would | 


consequently he necersary to lower the dose to an 


' viction which we thus arrive at, by a reference 


amount which, while it would eventually be followed by | 





adopted by the Homeopathists is consistent in all i 
parts with reason and experience, and that the ordinary 
mode must necessarily be attended with a high degree 
of uncertainty and danger. But apart from the ye 
the 


reason and facts, there is an indirect testimony to 
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sdvantages of the infinitesimal doses, of a very striking Having thus ably discharged an appointed, 
kind. and probably a welcome duty, by a lucid state- 
This indirect testimony is the ridicule of oppo- ment of doctrines, and a well sustained argu- 
nents, contrasted with the persistence of Homao- ment in their support, Mr. Sampson exhorts all 
pathists, in defiance of the prevailing outcry. believers, all who recognise the principle of 
Mr. Sampson would not have completed his Hahnemann as a great discovery, and ali who 
work, unless he had attempted to refute the medical have benefited by Homeeopathic treatment, freely 
writers who have attacked Homeopathy. He, to bestow on others the blessings they have freely 
considers Dr. Wood of Edinburgh, and Mr. Edwin received. 
Lee, as the leaders in these attacks. But Dr. One eminent and unequivocal advantage of 
Pereira also, and that bold and swaggering, clever the promulgation of these doctrines, and the 
innovator, Dr. Dickson, are not easily let off; and extension of the Homeopathic practice, is put- 
what is considered the persecution of Mr. New- ting the regular practitioners on their mettle, 
man, surgeon to the Wells Poor-law Union, and and stirring up, almost of necessity, or in self- 
of Dr. Curie, and the squabbles between Dr. Epps | defence, the spirit of investigation. There may 
and Mr. Wakley, are discussed at length. Impar- | be few complete converts among regular prac- 
tial, non-professional bystanders, must, we think, | titioners ; but by earnest inquirers something 
like “ignorant nurses,” conclude that the case of | must be learned, to enlarge, if not to change, their 
Dr, Curie, however ungenerously he may have | views, and even in important respects to modify 
been treated, was one which required defence. their practice. 
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A Yearand a Day in the East; or, Wanderings orer | ter at the north pole; dismal as London in a November 
Land and Sea. By Mrs. Eliot Montauban. London: fog; clad in a suit of most impenetrable buckram; an 
Longman & Co. evident enemy to the social principle, and shunning all 

interchange of thought with those around him, as if an 

Noruine is lengthy in this volume except its title. It | idea imparted was a diamond lost. A motley company 
is the production of a lively and clever woman, a shrewd | of Germans, Swiss, and French, whose appearance indi- 
observer, who relates the pith of what she has noted in | cated a sovereign contempt for the cleansing properties 


; ; ; of water, were our fellow-passengers. None of the pri- 
her wanderings, in a neat, graphic, and remarkably con- vileged “first class” but ourselves, for whom the fat 
cise style. The fatigues of travelling, and the cribbing | stewardess reserved her sweetest smiles, hoping, with 
aad confinement «f il-regulated steam vessels, with their | gracious looks, winning ways, (and large donations of 
endless discomforts and annoyances, seem to have tried hot water,) to merit a handsome silvery acknowledgment 
her temper at the outset; and, if not absolutely satirical, OF PareRg. 
the is somewhat saucy, but in no ungraceful way. Thus 
at Moulins, she says in warning— 


THE SQUARE OF ALEXANDRIA, 
The square is thronged with people, morning and 
evening. Men of business, monthly mail passengers, 
In Murray’s Guide-book the Hotel d’Allier is described | CUriosity hunters, sight seers, news collectors, noble, 
as“ very good, and moderate.” To this I can only an- | humble, gentle, and simple ; and womankind in every 
swer,“ De gustibus non est disputandum.” Moderate it | Y4Tiety of grotesque costume: generally speaking, the 
is indeed, save in dirt and fleas, and it abounds in odours | !atter are more than ugly, hideous inthe extreme. The 
rile. The fare was indifferent, and attendance bad. . | 8tTeater number wear a silk or thread net over the bridge 
We started for Marseilles in a machine fit to con- | Of the nose, fastened to each side of the head, and de- 
vey the doomed to purgatory ; a huge unwieldy diligence, scending, in the shape of a jelly-bag, below the knees. 
with six wheels. . . . . There were about twenty | Some, clad in white garments from head to foot, look as 
passengers on board the fine vessel which conveyed us | if they were shrouded already for the grave. Others, of 
to Malta; a few French, and many English: among higher rank, wear graceful flowing draperies of silk. 
the latter a young officer, who, at the advanced age of | The Levantine ladies, when mounted on donkeys, ride 
twenty-one, informed us “he had lived to be weary of | through the streets in a most extraordinary attitude, 
every thing on earth, had not piety enough to turn his | *itting astride, holding up their arms almost to a level 
thoughts to heaven, and was utterly blasé.” He had | With the top of the head, to support the weighty folds 
evidently acquired a considerable proficiency in the art | Of silk that fall over the head and shoulders, descending 
of flirtation, and met with a kindred spirit in a hand- | "early to the feet. They ride with stirrups, but resign 
tome daughter of Eve, homeward bound to Malta ; a | te reins to a servant. 
ruthless destroyer of every h in her mother tongue, but | With the same rapid and firm touch Cairo is despatched 
sifted with good looks, which acted as a passport in her | a4 the Desert is passed. There is nothing inviting in 


favour every where. There was one matronly dame on Gat: 
whose vulgarity was such as Bulwer terms “deep the description of the filthy beds, bad water, and half- 


“arlet.” A loving couple, fresh from “the hymeneal , Starved chickens, which await travellers at the different 
altar,” and a few whose “lights and shades of charac- ' Stations on the route to Suez; but the landscape is 
ter were not very striking. These various members of | finely touched. 


the h i 
hip umau family were well accommodated in the good Only two small trees are to be met with in the desert, 


; a space of eighty-four miles, one of which is decorated 

AS a specimen of the lady’s facility in portraiture, | with, and consecrated to, the rags of the pious pilgrims 
take this captain of a French government steamer, going | Who cross the sandy and rocky waste over which we 
‘rom Malta to Syria— | passed ; they en route to Mecea, we to a less holy shrine. 
The | The tree is thickly covered with pendent fragments of 

: commander of the vessel was a curious contrast | the well-worn garments of countless pilgrims, deposited 


‘® Manner to his compatriots in general ; frigid as wia- | there in memory of their desert journey. 


— 
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The only remarkable sights en route are numerous 
skeletons of camels bleaching in the sun, and occasional 
heaps of stones, covering the remains of the wild war- 
riors of the desert who have perished in battle, a few 
weeds scattered here and there, barren rocks in the dis- 
tance, and a vast plain of sand. The mirage was beau- 
tiful ; sometimes assuming the appearance of a harbour, 
at others of a lake, reflecting various objects in the 
vicinity on its surface. At night the profound and 
solemn stillness was only broken by the occasional 
sound of the cricket. We encountered a party of armed 
Bedouins on the third day’s journey, a fine-looking set 
of powerful men: thanks to the Pacha, they are no 
longer seen with dread by the traveller in the desert. 





The human freight bound for India is inventoried in 
this lively and graphic way :— 

After passing seven days at Suez we went on board | 
the Bombay mail steamer. It was crowded with much 
of human and animal life, and countless things inanimate, 
and largely supplied with means for mortifying the flesh 
and deranging the good order and economy of the inner 
man; the commander possessing but an infinitesimal 
portion of the milk and honey of human kindness. A 
dashing young surgeon, for whom music and the sister 
arts, poetry and painting, had greater charms than the 
anatomy of the body, or the administration of medicinal 
herbs. Of lieutenants Nos. 1. and 2., and other naval 
et ceteras,no mention need be made, The passengers, 
amounting to double the number lawful in such space, 
or rather absence of space, as their present narrow fold, 
came from all parts of the three kingdoms. There were 
three damsels still entitled to the virgin snood: one “ fat, 
fair and forty:” another in the “ sere and yellow leaf :” 
and last, as well as least in form, one worthy to retain 
her “single blessedness” for ever and a day: but such 
is man’s craving for the sweets of wedded life, that even 
these, with forlorn hope inscribed on every wrinkle, | 
had each made captive a gallant knight, and were then | 
en route to Visola bella of Hymen ! 

Three was a magic number on board the steam prison. 
A triumvirate of brides were daring the perils of the 
deep with their favoured Benedicks, edifying the 
passengers in general with a daily exhibition of the art | 
of cooing and wooing in all its branches and various | 
moods and degrees. | 

Three fair daughters of Eve appeared in that suffering | 





condition which our immortal bard, in the bliss of | 
ignorance, terms “ the pleasing punishment that women | 
bear.” 

Three happy wives were en route to their expectant | 
lords, and twice three happier still in the presence of | 
their devoted sposo’s; and three fair lassies, rich in the 
bloom of girlhood’s beauty, sheltered under the protect- | 
ing wings of elderly chaperones, were bound for the 
great matrimonial mart of the East. 

Three eligible bachelors, full of buoyant hope and 
youthful expectation, were journeying to the El-dorado | 
of their separate dreams; and three, in the evening hour 
of life, forsaking the joys of wedded and filial love, to | 
wander afar in search of gold. 

Of the fare which the happy community on board 
enjoyed, a brief description might amuse the reader 
more than the reality pleased the passenger. Fowles, | 
that looked as if they had departed this life in the last 
stage of atrophy; turkeys, which evidently had not lived 
ou the fat of the land; and instead of that “ pretty- 
looking mutton, on which the soul of Peter Pindar could | 
turn glutton,” the most ancient patriarchs of the flock | 
were provided for our sustenance; nor could they, under 
the form of hash, stew, harico, or ragout, be converted 
into“ savoury meat.” Impenetrable biscuits, with dry 
fragments of old rusks (which, from their antiquity, had 
doubtless undergone a previous voyage round the world,) 
Were our substitutes for the staff of life. Wine and | 

were given a discretion; and for such thirsty souls | 
as those on board our vessel, the Heidelberg Tun would 
hardly have furnished too generous a supply. Of the 
broths manufactured for the sick (alias hot water 
plentifully supplied with grease;) of the infusion of | 





senna and snuff, dignified with the name of tea; and 
other cordials prepared for weak stomachs, the journalist 
would record a grateful remembrance. 

The floor of the saloon at night was thickly strewed 
with dark, dirty, dingy Portuguese servants, and natives 
of the East, extended full length in every direction: 
and not one step could be taken without treading on 
their mahogany arms or legs. Some of the cabins were 
untenantable from suffocating heat; and two or three 
lady sufferers were thankful to share the saloon table 
(a bed of down in a garden of roses,) sleeping with their 
heads directly under the windsail. During the day alsy 
the atmosphere was such as might be anticipated in the 
regions of Pluto; and this was the plea for an infringe. 
ment of decorum, rare even on board a steamer, where 
a sans facon style always prevails. Some of the modest 
wives and mothers of England seemed to perform the 
duties of the toilet entirely for the edification of the public: 
and, with the door and window of their cabins open, 
initiated passengers of both sexes into the mysteries of 
their morning ablutions, hair-dressing, corset-lacing, &e. 
Even English propriety, pre-eminent every where, 
dissolved under the fervent heat encountered on the Red 
Sea. With three hundred living souls on board a 
vessel small for the accommodaton of half that number, 
the boiler out of repair, a chimney continually on fire, 
the keel worn out, and the most ungracious captain that 
ever commanded “a skimmer of the seas,” our powers 
of endurance were heavily taxed. 


In this lively and succinct style a vast deal of ground 
is gone over; and, by a few felicitous strokes, the 
reader’s mind is stored with oriental ideas and images. 
A journey was made from Bombay to Delhi, and these 
splendid cities are finely described. A farther regimental 
march from Delhi, through the Protected Sikh States, to 
Umballa, presents a strange picture of camp and mili- 
tary life in India, where the troops are always attended 
by multitudinous and motley groups of camp-followers. 

Among the poorer classes, a father may frequently be 
observed carrying one or two children in baskets sus- 
pended to a bamboo, like the bangy boxes before de- 
scribed, or conveying one child on his hip, and another 


on the nape of the neck. The women often carry their 
babes in a bag shaped like a hood, and slung over their 


| shoulders. 


The ladies [European] in camp generally proceed in 
advance of the cortége just described; some in a very 
recherché morning costume ; others en papillote, and 
bonnets de nuit. Occasionally a bold-spirited equestrian 
may be seen; but palankeens and carriages are the 
general conveyances. 

The regiment is welcomed to its encamping ground 
by a fakeer (or religious enthusiast,) who beats his 
drum vigorously in honour of its arrival. A flag waves 
proudly over this distinguished gentleman, and is discern- 
ible at some distance. He hails the regiment with a noisy 
shout that baffles all description : — “ Long life to the 
company and regiment! may they never want one # 
sing forth their praise !” 


We may as well follow the ladies, namely, the officers’ 


| wives, daughters, and sisters, to their head-quarters # 


Umballa, then, and still, in a political point of view, * 
most important position. 


The neighbouring country is very richly cultivated ; 
and, when completed, the cantonments will be among 
the best and prettiest in the upper provinces. ! 
snowy range of the Himmalaya mountains was 
from our camp,—a very tantalizing prospect to those 
who are obliged to endure the miseries of the hot seas" 
in the plains. F 

Three miles from the cantonments is the native Ww 
Its streets are constructed with arched colonnades arr 
the bazaar is a livelier scene than is generally met 
in a small Indian town. , : Two days 


during the week an excellent band pla ed, belonging 
a European regiment stationed at Um and atizas- 
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ted all the nobility, gentry, beauty and fashion of the | 
vicinity. 

The ladies in camp were here reinforced by a party 
from Simla ; and finally we mustered twelve very pre- | 

ing daughters of Eve. Four young lassies, as | 
Coras ever graced a London drawing-room ; and among | 
those who had long since entered into the holy state of | 
matrimony, were wives and mothers who would have | 
secured the happiness of any home. Among the assem- | 
bled fair ones were several amateurs of music, whose | 
sweet warblings enlivened many evenings in camp. 1 

Not long after our arrival, the monotony of our life 
was relieved by the presence of the commander-in-chief, 
bis family, and suite. A station ball was given in hon- 
ovr of the event, and a barrack metamorphosed into a 
salle de danse. The names of all the victorious engage- | 
ments in which Sir had won renown—in the | 
Peninsula, the Celestial Empire, and India—were | 
painted on the walls, surrounded by festoons of laurel. | 
The huge figure of a grenadier of the 87th regiment | 
decorated one side of the room, and the arms of the 
commander-in-chief were opposite. Candelabras elabo- 
rately gilt were suspended from the ceiling ; and cloth 
couleur de rose was spread on the floor for the fairy feet 
of the danseuses. : 

About twenty ladies graced the evening entertain- | 
ment; and four times that number of officers were | 
present. A handsome supper was provided ; and every | 
arrangement (made a /a hate) met with the gracious | 
approval of his Excellency, Lady ——, and their fair 
daughter. , , , ‘ . The camp of the 
commander-in-chief and staff is a sight worth observa- 
tionand record. The order and regularity that prevails 
in every department ; the beauty of the tents, particu- 
larly those of his Excellency, deserves a particular 
description. They are magnificent pavilions, fitted up | 
with every requisite comfort. The reception-room was | 
richly carpeted, furnished with as much taste as any 
drawing-room at the Presidencies, and, in the evening, 
brilliantly illuminated. A piano was one of the por- 
table luxuries in Lady *s tent, most particularly 
envied by those who march with only an abundant 
supply of the recessaries of life, but few such refined 
indulgencies, 

A brilliant review of the troops at the station took 
piace during Sir ’s visit at Umballa. 

The adjutant-general kindly sent his finest elephant 
for the especial use of the illustrious writer of these 
pages. From the eminence to which she was raised 
pro tempore, every part of the ground chosen, and every 
movement and manceuvre, were distinctly visible. 





Houses were scarce, and consequently dear at this 
station, but furniture was obtained at a low price, as in 
many places of India; and besides the supply of 
European goods and of all useful articles found in the 
bazaars, the box wallahe, or pedlars, were frequent | 
Visiters here, as at all camps and cantonments, and cun- | 


hingly spread their tempting wares before the ladies. 


Rich specimens of the Indian loom, and costly embroi- 
dery from Delhi, mingled with faded silks and satins | 
from France and England. Mock lace and yellow 
blonde, refuse muslins and printed cottons of British 
manufacture. Rusty papers of pins, needles, and scis- 
sors. Genuine brown Windsor soap. Rowland’s match- 
‘ess kalydor. Elegantly embossed paper, of every 
fentimental nuance ; couleur de rose, celestial blue, 
emerald green, and evening primrose tint, suited to the 
most fastidious taste, of writers of billets-doux. All, and 
more than all these, are proudly displayed, to tempt the 
Yanity of woman; the vender squatting on the ground 
in the approved attitude of the East, expatiating on the 
ineomparable beauty and worth of each article, and 
demanding the most exorbitant price (whether Parsee, 


ussulman, or Hindoo), with all the sang froid of a 
ew. 


Occasionally a wandering musician, with a non- 
pt instrument, neither guitar, lyre, sackbut, peal- 
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proofs of genius, and specimens of skill and taste, as are 


| rarely met with in Europe. The artiste, with his feet 
| drawn under his knees, squats complacently on the car- 


pet, and draws forth the most excruciating sounds from 
his ancient instrument ; making at the same time 
grimaces worthy of that master in the art, his serene 
highness the chimpanzee, of zoological notoriety. Lays 
of all lands are deliberately murdered. 


The exhibitions of the roving Nautch girls meet with 
no more mercy. Indeed, in Mrs. Eliot Montauban’s 


| pages, Orientalism is often exhibited with the seamy-side 


outmost. Some good, she thinks, may be done by the 
circulation of the Bible in India; but “ conversions,” 
nominal or otherwise, make very slow progress, and 
they occur chiefly among the native orphan children of 
the schools at the various stations. 

At Loodianah, the number of natives converted to 
Christianity, in a period of eight years, amounted to 
about fifteen. Among those were two women, and some 
of the orphan children, under the care of the kind- 
hearted and zealous Americans established there. 

Some specimens of the letter-writing of the natives, 
“after years of instruction and study,” are given for 
the amusement of English readers. They contrast un- 


favourably with the epistles of the converted New 


Zealanders to their spiritual teachers. 
The fair traveller, on her return, descended the Sutlej 


and the Indus through Scinde, and thus to Bombay, 


whence the usual route to England was pursued on to 
Marseilles, where she embarked for Italy. Genoa 
“the Superb,” is summarily dismissed. 

The landing at the quay is dirty and wretched in the 
extreme ; it is infested with hordes of idle, noisy, rag- 


_ged,dirty, Italian boys, On entering the town we were 


freed from this walking pestilence,and gazed with delight 
at the handsome faces of the Genoese women, with snow - 
white muslin veils folded gracefully over their heads. 
At the hotel named La Croix de Malte, we found an 
excellent table d’hote; but the house was scarcely endur- 
able from the odours vile in all quarters. 


Italy was run over. Its monuments of art are duly 


| if briefly celebrated, and its fleas, bugs, and “ vile odours,” 


We are glad to get to the Tyrol, 
through which countryand Bavaria the travellers weaded 


not neglected. 


homeward, spending some time at a Hydropathic Insti- 
tution, established at the old convent of Marienuberg, 
near Boppart on the Rhine. Apart from the Cold 
Water, Marienberg might be made a very tolerable 
temporary home for tourists. The numerous guests 
consisted of Germans, Belgians, French, Dutch, and 
Danish specimens, but few English and Scots, and no 
Irish. In this wise the patients lived; and yet life at 
Marienberg is an improvement on life at Graffenberg : 


Very primitive hours and simple fare prevailed at 
the Hydropathic Institution. Cold water, and cold 
milk, rye bread, and “ milch brod,” and fresh butter, 
were liberally dispensed to appease the keen appetites 
of early risers, returning to breakfast, from a morning 
ramble on the mountains, at an hour when lazy citizens 
are pleading for a little more sleep as the sweetest nec- 
tar of life. 

At one o’clock the sonorous voice of a huge gong 
summoned the community to a frugal repast. The soup 
most in vogue, a kind of innocent imitation of gruel, 
rendered more piquante by a copious allowance of 
barley husks. The bowi/lic of an agreeable toughness, 
and cubical portions of rétic followed. A generous allot- 
ment of good farinaceous and esculent vegetables, with 
preserved fruits d diserction. The Abend Tafel groaned 
under the same weight of edible luxuries as at break- 
fast, and the Morgen’s friih trink again rejoiced the 





Very, or dulcimer, favours the dwellers in tents with such 


noble heart of man. Water for ever, hurrah ! 
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——-erfrischt das Biut, 
Und schafft die Herzen mild und gut. 


And the utmost deeps were shaken by the stunning 
thunder-peal— 


The w disciple of the hydropathic faith daily | "Twas a steady hand,1 trow ye, that was needed at th» 


imbibed eight or ten tumblers of Adam’s potent ale. — 


wheel! 


Even young maidens evinced their zeal in the good | Though the billows flew about till the mast was hid in 


cause, to the amount of twenty-eight similar inflictions | 


spray, 


er diem! whilst the bolder energy of man was exhi- | Though the timbers strain’d beneath them, still they 


ited to the miraculous extent of fifty glasses. I have 


bore upon their way, 


heard of some enthusiastic followers of Priessnitz adding | Tj|] they reach’d a fisher-village, where their vessel th: y 


ten to that number. 


could moor— 


A day of hydropathic diversions begins at 4 a. m. Every head was on its pillow, when they landed on the 


when the patient, even if arrived at years of discretion, 


submits to a sort of swaddling process with infantine | 


docility, which, under other circumstances, would be 
stoutly resisted, as an undue infringement of the liberties 
of the subject. 


But the horrid morning mysteries of hydropathy 


have been often described, and are nearly the same | 


every where. The Cure de Raisins is both more novel 
and more agreeable. 


The treatment of the Cure de Raisins is a bonne | 


bouche reserved for autumnal days, and considered by 
the worthy physician a very important branch of his 
healing art. The quantity is more seriously regarded 
than the quality of the fruit. 
to eat 10lbs. daily, and on no account to waste the 
invaluable seeds and precious skins, both being highly 
conducive to the restoration of his bodily health. Les 


Raisins are not considered in the light of a don d’amiti¢, | 


but form a lucrative extra in the bill of fare, and 
exercise a most economical influence in the doctor’s 
favour, reducing the patient’s appetite for more costly 
fare. 

The expenses incurred at the establishment varied of 
course with the nature of the accommodation. For 
£10 per month all requisite comfort was attainable, 
and the fee generally given for the doctor's attendance 
very moderate. 


The reader has by this time comprehended that the | 


sprightly lady, who in two hundred pages has contrived 


to tell so much of her wanderings in many lands, is | 


neither an enthusiast nor yet a philosopher; but she is 


often amusing as well as informing, and never once | 


tedious, 


A Book of Highland Minstreisy. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy; 
with illustrations by R. R. M‘Ian. 


son. 


“ Highland Minstrelsy ” is a handsome small quarto 
volume, of smooth and flowing verses, on legends, su- 


perstitions, and traditionary tales, connected with the | 


Highlands of Scotland. Each poem is ushered in by a 


prefixed note, explanatory of its subject. The poetry 


may not be of a very high character; but, as every piece | 


either tells a brave, a wild, marvellous, or pathetic 


tale, or embodies some Celtic superstition, romantic an- | 


cient usage, or delicate strain of sentiment, the poems are 
occasionally effective, and always pleasing. Among the 
twenty-nine poems, the selection of a specimen is some- 
what difficult. It may, however, be presumed, that the 
poetess thought well of the piece with which she opens 


The patient is exhorted | 


London: Nickis- , 


shore ; 

And a man of noble presence bade the crew, * Wa‘, 
here for me, 

I will come back in the morning, when the sun has leg 
the sea.” 


He was yet in manly vigour, though his lips were ashe 
white, 

| On his brow were early furrows, in his eyes a clouded 

light ;— 

| Firm his step, withal, and hasty, through the blinding 
mist so sure, 

That he found himself by dawning on a wild and lone. 

some muir, ; 

| Mark’d by dykes and undulations, barren both of house 

and wood ; 

| And he knew the purple ridges,—’t was Culloden 

where he stood ! 


| He had known it well aforetime,— not as now, so drear 

and quiet ; 

| Then astir with battle’s horror, reeling with destrue- 

tion’s riot; 

_ Now so peacefully unconscious, that the orphan’d and 
exiled 

Was unmanned to see its calmness, weeping weakly as 4 
child; : 

And a thought arose of madness, and his hand was on 
his sword ; 

But he crush’d the coward impulse, and he spake the 
bitter word : 


“JT am here, O sons of Scotland, — ye who perish’d for 
your king! 

In the misty wreaths before me, I can see your tartans 
swing ;— 

I can hear your slogan, comrades, who to Saxon never 
knelt; 

Oh! that I had died among ye, with the fortunes of the 
Celt ! 

There he rode, our princely warrior, and his features 
wore the same 

Pallid cast of dark foreboding as the First One of his 
name; 

Ay, as gloomy is his sunset, though no Scot his life be- 
tray’d: 

Better plunge in bloody glory than go down in shame 
and shade !” 


So he pluck’d a tuft of heather, that was blooming 4 
his foot, 


That was nourish’d by dead kinsmen, and their bones 


her collection; and, as we agree in the judgment, we | 


shall copy out most of the stanzas of 


THE EXILE AT CULLODEN, 


There was tempest on the waters, there was darkness 
_ On the earth, 
ly —_ Danish schooner struggled up the Moray 
rth 5 
Looming large the Ross-shire mountains frown’d un- 
, friendly on its track, 
Shriek'd the wind along the 


the rack; ir gorges, like a sufferer on 


j 
' 
| 
i 








were at its root: 

With a sigh he took the blossom ere he strode unto the 
strand, 

Where the Danish crew awaited with a motley fisher 
band : — 

jrief the parley, swift his sailing with the tide, and 
ne'er again 

Saw the Moray Firth that stranger, or the schooner of 
the Dane. 


The poem next in order is entitled “ The Lady Lorat,” 
and tells the well-known story of the anomalous monster, 
Simon Fraser, and his last unhappy wife. 

Dunfallandy, which comes next, is a tale much more 
characteristic of the Highlands; as there are, or WeF¥> 
husbands of Lovat’s kind in all communities. 1+ ope** 
with spirit. 
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Inthe good old stirring time 
Celt and Saxon lived at fend, 
Oft their hands in foulest crime 
By that variance were imbrued ; — 


Love impulsive, fierce desire, — 


Hate bequeath’d in dying charge, 
To the children from the sire. 


The Imprecation by the Cradle, seems a version of the 


Carse of Moy, and a rather tame one. A Tule of Forres | 
Town, opens thus prettily :— 


Oh, bonny are the Cloven hills 
By Forres town that lie, 
As brothers guard a sister fair, 
Who grows beneath their eye ; 
Fair Forres of the sunny streets, 
Far glancing o’er the deep, 
Where old Ben Wyvis shakes the snows 
From off his winter sleep ! 


; 


This must suffice for this pretty and very elegant | 
yolume, Which may well fill an Annual’s place on any 
southern drawing-room table. We cannot say much for | 
the illustrations of Mr. M‘Ian. They have even less of 
Celtic physiognomy,—less of national character, than the | 
southern lady’s poetry which they are intended to | 
illustrate. | 


} 

The Pleasures of Home ; or, Domestic Scenes and A ffec- | 

tions of the Circle round the Hearth. By Stuart 
Farquharson, D.C.L. London: Grant & Griffith. 


We have had the “ Pleasures of Imagination,” of | 
“Memory,” of “ Hope,” of “ Nature,” and many more | 
* Pleasures;’ and surely Home is as redolent of pure, 
true, and exalted pleasure, as any one of those themes, | 
if it is not the birth-place and sanctuary of them all. In | 
a gracefully-written preface, Mr. Farquharson gives his | 
readers his own ‘deas of poetry as an art, before pro- | 
ceeding to exemplify them. This he does, in Part I., 
ina series of elegantly-versified and jovely pictures of 
the common incidents of domestic life, in the happy 
rural home of cultivated middle-life, gladdened by the 
voice of childhood, and elevated by refined sentiment 
and kindly social feelings. Part II. is more expansive 
and ambitious in character; but not, as we think, more 
pleasing than the more strictly home-pictures. <A few 
lyrical pieces interspersed, give grace and relief to the 
principal poem. As a brief specimen — which wel 
regret is all that our narrow limits can at present | 
aford—we select the Christmas festivities of the 
Devonshire Home :— 


t 


Awake ! awake ! ‘tis early Christmas morn; 

And deck the cheerful hearth with holly green : 
The merry minstrels at your window scorn 

The biting cold of Winter’s frozen scene, 

And Christmas Carols joyously begin. 


Sweet rest ye, happy Christians ! 
‘Tis early Christmas day, 
When Christ, our Lord and Saviour, 
Became the sinner’s stay: 
Arise, and for such benefits, 
His precepts all obey! 
Joyful tidings let us sing, 
Christ our Refuge, Christ our King, 
To hallow Christmas day. 


Bat ere festivities shall crown the day 

With famed Sir Loin, and toast in humming Ale, 
ia wassail-bowl, and jocund roundelay; 
Sech are the pleasantries that wil] regale 





Passions then were falsely large, 


REGISTER. 


The Christmas revelries, and still prevail 
Where friends are met the oft-told jest to tell : 
Yet ere we pass the cup, and pleasure hail, 
Let holier thoughts the conscious bosom swell, 
Nor pass unheeding by where tolls the solemn bell. 


We pass the Church service, and the homeward 
winter-walk, and get within doors. 


The ancient Yule log blazes on the fire, 
The branching mistletoe hangs in the hall, 
The stolen kiss, and maiden’s bashful ire, 
With merry struggle, and the harmless fal! ,— 
Each has its laughter loud, and will recall 
The good old times of revelry and joke; 
For Mirth has Liberty,—and blameless all 
Such freedom of the heart,—and will invoke 
Both Innocence and Love, nor envious thought provoke. 


All flock to Wassail now the Apple-tree, 
The song to sing, and throw the magic toast, 
Ensuring next year’s cup shall plenteous be, 
Our orchard’s wonder and the rustic’s boast; 
Or listening now, in admiration lost, 
As hoary elders will recite the tale, 
How on this night, when birds are on their roosts, 
And all lie sleeping, see the brimming pail 
Of water changed to wine : such miracles prevail. 


A CAROL, WASSAILING THE APPLE-TREK. 


Oh! the tree ! the tree! 
The orchard tree ! 

Good friends, and all, now come with me. 
The song I sing, the toast I fling, 
That thou next year shalt fruitful be. 

Then sing the song right merrily ! 
Good neighbours ye, 
Oh, come with me ! 
Oh, come with me ! 

Let’s go and Wassail the Apple-tree : 
Oh, come with me ! 


The new-baked cake shall never mouldy grow, 
But last in sweetness on from year to year: —— 
The tales are hush’d, for with a curious show 
Fantastic figures in rude guise appear : 
The Mammers come, our childhood’s love and fear, 
With gaudy colours clad, of various hue, 
And glittering spangle, sword and warrior’s spear; 
And well the way to please each one they knew, 
And acted dramas strange, and sung their carols too. 


Each in his character was proudly great; 
Alas ! we now grow wiser, and have paid 

For polish’d manners and the high estate, 
Much that was innocent, and pleasures made : 
The branching Palm and Primrose, neatly laid 

On oaken sideboard, are no longer seen; 
The ponderous Candle, and the berries red 

Of Holly branch, with Cymlet cake between, 

Had each and all their share to make the happy scene. 


Oh, transient hours ! how oft your Memory gleams 
In pleasing fancies as our course we run, 

A musing picture of our waking dreams; 
Then boyhood’s days had only just begun, 
Nor bronzed the manlier brow beneath the sun. 

Some hunt the slipper, some the trencher twirl, 
Amidst the circle round with noise and glee; 

Or blindman’s buff, as thrice the youngest girl 
Turns round to guess who first may hooded be. 


Our picture is very incomplete ; but there is no help 
for it. The farther merry games and carols, the mar- 
ehalling of the Boar's Head with “ garlands gay ” and 
“rosemary,” and the mazy, frolic dance which concludes 
the thrice-happy night, must be left to the reader's 
imagination until he becomes the fortunate possessor of 
“The Pleasures of Home.” 
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The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud; or, Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmans. Compiled from Arabic 
sources, and compared with Jewish traditions. By 
Dr. G. Weil, Librarian to the University of Heidelberg, 
&c. &c. Translated from the German. Longman & 
Company. 

Much that is curious is found in these fanciful legends, 
and little that is merely edifying. Most of them 
are a kind of rude paraphrase of Scripture narratives, 
made subservient to the faith of the Prophet. Thus 


Mohamed figures in the creation of Adam; and the mar- | 


riage-gift which the Father of mankind required with 
Eve, was that twenty times she should pray for Mohamed, 
whose soul had dwelt in Allah’s presence thousands of 
years before the world was made. There is much orien- 


tal andextravagant fancy in the history of the Temptation | 


and Fall. ‘The remorseful tears streaming from Adam’s 
right eye, we are told, started the Euphrates, and those 
which fell from his left eye set the Tigris inmotion. It 
must, however, be remembered, that his stature was so 
prodigious that his head touched the heavens, and he 
accordingly could hear what the angels were talking 
about. But a few sentences will better explain the 
nature of these extravagant legends than all we could 
gay. 

When at last the whole universe grew loud with 
lamentation, and all created beings, from the smallest 


insect up to the angels who hold whole worlds in one 
hand, were weeping with Adam, Allah sent Gabriel to 


him with the words which were destined to save also | 


the prophet Jonah in the whale’s belly :— 
‘** There is no God besides thee. I have sinned; for- 


give me through Mohamed, thy last and greatest pro- | 


phet, whose name is engraved upon thy holy throne.” 

As soon as Adam had pronounced these words with 
penitent heart, the portals of heaven were opened to 
him again, and Gabriel cried, “ Allah has accepted thy 
repentance. Pray to him, and he will grant all thy 
requests, and even restore thee to Paradise at the ap- 
pointed time.” Adam prayed :— 

“Defend me against the future artifices of Iblis my 
foe !” 

Allah replied :— 

“Say continually there is no God but one, and thou 
shalt wound him as with a poisoned arrow.” 


“Will not the meats and drinks of the earth, and its | 


dwellings ensnare me !” 


“ Drink water, eat clean animals slain in the name of | 


Allah, and build mosques for thy abode; so shall Iblis 
have no power over thee,” 

“But if he pursue me with evil thoughts and dreams 
in the night ?” 

“ Then rise from thy couch and pray.” 

“Oh, Allah, how shall I always distinguish between 
good and evil !” 


“I will grant thee my guidance—two angels shall | 
dwell in thy heart; one to warn thee against sin, the | 


other to lead thee to the practice of good.” 
“ Lord, assure me of thy pardon also for my future 
sins.” 

“ This thou canst only gain by works of righteousness! 
—I shall punish sin but once, and reward sevenfold the 
good which thou shalt do.” 

At the same time the angel Michael was sent to Eve, 
announcing to her also the mercy of Allah. 

“ With what weapons,” inquired she, “shall 1 who 
am weak in heart and mind fight against sin !”’ 

“Allah has endued thee with the feeling of shame, 
and through its power thou shalt subdue thy passions, 
even as man conquers his own by faith.” 

“ Who shall protect me against the power of man, 


whe is not only stronger in body and mind, but whom | 


also the law prefers as heir and witness ?” 


“ His love and compassion towards thee, which I have 
put into his heart.” 


“ Will Allah grant me no other token of his fayouy 

“ Thou shalt be rewarded for all the pains of mothe; 
hood, and the death of a woman in childbed shall be 4. 
counted as martyrdom.” ‘ . é ‘ : 

Allah then made a covenant with the deseendan 
Adam. He touched Adam’s back, and lo! the whe 
human family which shall be born to the end of time 
_ issued forth from it, as small as ants, and ranged them. 

selves right and left. 

At the head of the former stood Mohamed with th. 
prophets and the rest of the faithfui, whose radiga: 
| whiteness distinguished them from the sinners who were 
standing on Adam’s left, headed by Kabil, [Cain,} the 
murderer of his brother. 

Allah then acquainted the progenitor of man with thy 
names and destinies of each individual; and when \ 
came to King David the prophet’s turn, to whom wa, 
originally assigned a lifetime of only thirty years, Adan 
inquired, “ How many years are appointed to me !” 

* One thousand !” was the answer. 

“] will renounce seventy if thou wilt add them to th. 
life of David !” 

Allah consented; but aware of Adam’s forgetfulness, 
directed this grant to be recorded on a parchment, 
which Gabriel and Michael signed as witnesses, 
| Allah then cried to the assembled human family, 
_“ Confess that I am the only God, and that Mohamed is 

my messenger.” The hosts to the right made their con- 
fession immediately; but those to the left hesitated, 
some repeating but one halfof Allah’s words, and others 
/remaining entirely silent. And Allah continued ;— 
“ The disobedient and impenitent shall suffer the pains 
of eternal fire, but the faithful shall be blessed in 
Paradise !” 

“So be it!” responded Adam; who shall call every 
man by name in the day of the resurrection, and pro- 
nounce his sentence according as the balance of justice 
shall decide. 

When the covenant was concluded, Allah once more 
touched Adam’s back, and the whole human race re- 
turned to him. 





HOW THE BEASTS LOST THE POWER OF SPEECH. 


While Adam was one day working in the field, his 
plough suddenly stopped, nor were all the exertions of 
his cattle able to move it. Adam struck the oxen, and 
the eldest of them said to him : 

“ Why dost thou strike me? did Allah strike thee 
when thou wast disobedient ?” 

Adam prayed. “O Allah! after thou hast forgives 
my sin, shall every beast of the field be permitted to 
reprove me ?” 

Allah heard him, and from that moment the brats 
creation lost the power of speech. Meanwhile, as the 
plough still remained immovable, Adam opened 
ground, and found the still distinguishable remains of 
_ his son Abel. , 

At the time of harvest, Gabriel came again and it- 
structed Eve in making bread. Adam then built a 
oven, and Gabriel brought fire from hell, but firs 
washed it seventy times in the sea, otherwise it woul 
have consumed the earth with all that it contained. 
When the bread was baked, he said to Adam : 

“This shall be thy and thy children’s chief nourith- 
ment.” 

Although Adam had shed so many tears over the 
|labour of the plough, that they served instead of rais 
| to moisten and to fructify the seed, yet were his deseen¢ 
ants doomed to still greater toil by reason of theiz # 
| quities. Even in the days of (Enoch,) Idris, the gr. 
| of wheat was no larger than a goose’s egg: in t « 
Elias it shrunk to the size of a hen’s egg: when ™ 
| Jews attempted to kill Christ, it became like a pige#*® 
| egg: and, finally, under Uzier’s (Esdras’s) rule, it took 
| its present bulk. : 

When Adam and Eve were fully instructed in 3g 
culture and cookery, the angel Gabriel brought 3 _ 
and taught Adam to kill it in the name of mer 
shear its wool, to strip ite hide, and to taa 
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span and wove under the angel's direction, making a 
sell for herself, and a garment for Adam, and both 
Adam and Eve imparted the information which they 
bad received from Gabriel, to their grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren, in number forty, or according to 
ethers, seventy thousand. 

After the death of Abel and Cain, the latter of whom 
was slain by the blood-avenging angel, Eve gave birth 
to a third son, whom she called Sheth; he became the 
fsther of many sons and daughters, and is the ancestor 
of all prophets. 

The 930th year of Adam’s life came at last to its 
close; and the Angel of Death appeared to him in the 
shape of an unsightly he-goat, and demanded his soul : 
while the earth opened under his feet, and demanded 
his body. Adam trembled with fear, and said to the 
Angel of Death, “ Allah has promised me a lifetime of 
3 thousand years: thou hast come too soon.” “ Hast 
thou not granted seventy years of thy life to David !”’ 
replied the Angel. Adam denied it, for he had indeed 
forgotten the circumstance; but the Angel of Death 
drew forth from his beard the parchment in which the 

¢ Was written, and spread it out before Adam, who, 
on seeing it, willingly gave up his soul. 


Some few legends ure connected with New Testament 
narratives. In one of these a skull takes form and 
roice, and among other things describes to Christ, who 
is said to be a prophet of Allah, this seven-floored Hell. 


“Know,” continued the skull, “ O prophet of Allah ! 
that hell consists of seven floors, one below the other.— 
The uppermost is for hypocrites, the second for Jews, 
the third for Christians, the fourth for the Magi, the 
fifth for those who call the prophets liars, the sixth for 
idolaters, and the seventh for the sinners of the people 
of the prophet Mohamed, who shall appear in later 
times. The last-mentioned abode is least terrible, and 
sinners are saved from it through the intercession of 
Mohamed; but in the others the torture and agony are 
so great, that if thou, O prophet of Allah ! shouldst but 
see it, thou wouldest weep with compassion as a woman 
who has lost her omly child. The outer part of hell is 
of copper, and the inner part of lead. Its floor is punish- 
ment, and the wrath of the Almighty its ceiling. The 
walls are of fire, not clear and luminous, but black fire, 
and diffusing a close disgusting stench, being fed with 
men and idols.” 


Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. 
By J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Translated from 
the original, by Thomas Roscoe. London: Bohn’s 
Standard Library. 2 vols. post Svo. 


This is « reprint of a good translation of an excellent 
work. The Historian of France, and of the Italian re- 
publics, delivered the substance of it as lectures at 


—_- 
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Thoughts on Finance and Colonics. By Pablias, Len- 
dou: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


We are at a loss whether to describe this volume as 
an Essay on Political Economy of a peculiar sort, and 
written by a religious man, or a eulogy on Sir Robert 
Peel and the Peel Free-Trade policy, not forgetting the 
statesmanship of Lord Aberdeen. We have long been 
hopeful of Sir Robert Peel, and not slow to accord him 


-the praise to which he holds the sure and grateful title of 


eminent desert. The paltry spirit of detraction, animated 
by the meanest party jealousy, which is still directed 
against this great and useful minister by the ignoble 
portion of what is called “the Liberal press,” has in 
some instances been carried to that indiscreet excess 
which defeats its own base purpose. But, freely ad- 
mitting this, we must also confess that Publius, who 
seems a sincere if enthusiastic man, fairly outstrips all 
sober admiration of the great reforming Premier. Of 
Sir Robert it is said, after recapitulating what he has 
done, “ He has begun a great, a glorious, an enduring 
work ; a ‘ monumentum cere perennius,’ and we humbly 
hope he will live to carry it out to perfection; and fulfil 
the high mission which a gracious Providence has in- 
trusted tohim. . . . . In the galaxy of England's 
resplendent greatness, the future night-star of Sir Robert 
Peel will be contemplated by our children and our 
children’s children of many a generation, as one of the 
first order; lofty, brilliant, genial and pure. . . . . 
In the annals of England, when the question in after 
ages shall be asked, which of all her Prime Ministers, 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century, was her 
greatest benefactor; History, which has no interests 
or objects but those of telling the truth and pointing 
out examples to copy, will, ‘when the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest,’ emblazon her 
pages with the name of Sir Robert Peel.” — Let us all 
hope 80, as it is very much the common interest that 
Sir Robert Peel should no more fail than falter; and of 
the last there is no fear. 


Lives of the Kings of England; from the Norman Con- 
quest ; with Anecdotes of their Courts. Now first pub- 
lished from Official Records and other Authentic 
Documents. By Thomas Roscoe. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, 
Pp. 415; with a Portrait of William the Conqueror, 
&c. &c. London: Colburn. 

The repletion, the absolute satiety, produced by a 
surfeit of mediocre novels and romances, seem to 
have excited among the lovers of “ light reading,” an 


Geneva; and, published in 1813, it has contributed | appetite for the romance of History, as something, if not 


much to the diffusion, especially in France, of an ac- 


qvaintance both with interesting facts and with important 
Principles in the history of literature. It is in Proven- 
gal and Italian poetry that its value is chiefly to be 
found. Its view of Spanish and Portuguese literature 
# much less full and critical ; and, in regard to the 
prose literature of all the three tongues, it contains but 
little. In its own walk, the work well deserves the 
reputation it possesses. It is manly, speculative, and 
well digested ; eloquent, and often highly imaginative, 
‘8 its appreciation of poetical beauty. Altogether we 

of no more attractive or useful guide to the student 
of Southern poetry ; and the neat edition now before us 
makes the work available at a price which would have 
been called marvellously small in any age or country 
but ours, and which, even for our time and place, is, we 
trust, small enough to tempt many book buyers. 





much more solid, yet, upon the whole, as more satisfac- 
tory. As genuine pictures of life and manners, the 
various embellished “ Lives ” of royal personages which 
have of late been so popular, may not be much less 
imaginary than the representations of the avowed 
romance; but they beguile into that belief in the real 
and the true which is ever grateful to the haman mind. 
We should fear, however, that the “ Lives ” of conque- 
rors and warriors, are not so well adapted to thix« 
species of composition as those of queens and princesses. 
Mr. Roscoe’s “ Life of William the Conqueror,” for 
example, which fills the first volume of this intended 
series, contains fewer of those details of costame which 
charm the fair admirers of this new species, or hybrid 
between biography and romance. The Life of the Con- 
queror, which we cannot describe as the composition of an 
impartial historian, and much less as thatef a philosopher, 
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bas evidently cost the author great pains, both in read- | 


ing and research; and the result, making due allowance 
for Mr. Roscoe’s Norman prepossessions, is a highly en- 
tertaining volume, filled with matter which might have 
been diffused through three. The subsequent “ Lives,” 
are, however, we understand, to be still more condensed. 
Few Kings of England can fill the same space as the 
founder of the Norman dynasty. 


Livonian Tales. By the Author of “ Letters from the 


Baltic. 

These Tales, of which some at any rate are reprints, 
form a Part of “Murray’s Colonial Library.” Their 
charm lies in their resemblance to “ The Letters”’ in the 
side glances which they give of the manners of Livonia. 
And they are very pleasant tales at the same time. 

The Mission of the German Catholics. By G. G. 
Gervinus, Professor of History in the University of 
Heidelberg. Translated from the German. London: 
Chapman, Brothers. 

The German Catholics, in this instance, designate 
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Ronge, Czerski, and their allies and followers; and the 
tract gives a philosophic view of the character and sup- | 


posed tendencies of the movement. 
but perhaps sanguine. 


The Chronicles of Clorernook, with some Account of the 
Hermit of Bellyfulle. By Douglas Jerrold. 
octavo. Published at the Punch Office. 


Our readers must be, one and all, aware that this 
clever and good-natured satire on some of the usages 


It is favourable, | 


those which interest us the most, are the remi 

of the land of the writer’s youth. Yet Mr. Marini 
feels himself sufficiently “ anglicised,” or acclimated 
in thought and feeling, to venture upon Amer 

if not upon English ground, and that withont 
ping. The volumes are beautifully ilustrated by 
Leslie. They are the production of a man of watp 
imagination and fine taste, and cannot fail to be appre. 
ciated by the most cultivated class of English reader: 
The pictures they give of domestic, common, everyday 
Italian life, are vivid and real. 


A Practical Treatise on Wearing, by Hand and 
Power Looms: intended as a Text-book for Manufge. 
turers by Hand and Power Looms, and Power Loom 
Engineers; and especially designed to forward the 
extension of Machinery to all kinds of plain Weaving, 
with numerous illustrations of the machinery and jm. 
plements as they should be used in weaving, according 
to the acknowledged principles of the art. By George 
White. Octavo. Pp. 362, with numerous illustrative 
engravings. Glasgow: Niven. London: Whittaker 
& Co. Manchester: J. & J. Thomson. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 

Here, at all events, is a title-page so comprehensive 
as to spare the duty of saying any thing upon a subject 


_with which it would be presumption to interfere. The 


Small , 


book is intended solely for the classes specified in its 


title-page, and to them we announce its appearanee, 
We form our opinion of its worth from a section of 


and modes of thinking of the “ best of possible” Englands, | 


has already appeared, by instalments, in a certain pun- 
gent periodical. Here it comes forth in a very neat 
small volume, with manifest advantage to the impatient 


which every one is qualified to judge. 


A large manufacturing establishment should presen} 
in the whole combination of its operations, an epitome 
of the principles of political economy. Its professed 


| object is to turn out the greatest produce at the leas 


| cost. 


reader, and also to the design of the author, which was | 
impaired, if not marred, by fragmentary publication. A | 


very little of Mrs, Caudle’s eloquence sufficed for one 
sitting; and the whole delivered at once proved sur- 
feiting ; but the philosophy of the “ Chronicles” and 
the lucubrations of “the Hermit” suffered grievously 
from being interrupted, if not mutilated. 


The Philosophy of the Water-Cure : @ De relopment of 
the True Principles of Hlealth and Longevity. By 
John Balbirnie, M.A.,M.D. Small octavo. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


London : 


So far as regards the Water-cure, this is just the old 
story over again, with a more imposing name. Has not 
the philosophy been generally comprehended by previous 
writers on hydropathy,inthe practice ! Has not the ration- 
ale of the cures been given along with their history! But 
the Water-cure is but one topic in the volume, which is 
a discourse on the Healing Art in general, on Diet, 
Exercise, and the Preservation of Health, &c. &c. 


The Black Gown Papers. 
volumes. 


By L. Mariotti, in two 
London: Wiley & Putnam. 


The tales and sketches for which the above quaint 
name is assumed, are written by an Italian gentleman, 
a refugee, and the author of a work entitled “ Italy ; its 
History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art,” which 
has been warmly admired by excellent judges, and well 
received by the public. “The Black Gown Papers,” 
are inscribed to Lady Morgan, in that fervid style, which 
breathes of “the sweet south,” and yet engages the sym- 
pathies of the most frigid. The tales are not long ; and | 


Its agency and means are, therefore, to be the 
best and the cheapest. But in many cases the exem- 
plification of the principle is restricted to the cheapest 
as to money price that can possibly be worked with. 
The labour is supposed to be cheap if it be purchased, 
in any circumstances, at the lowest rate ; and from the 
same mistaken policy, the machinery is good enough if 
it can be got for little money. In many cases, accord- 
ingly, the looms are hardly worth house room. Nor 
does it seem to be sufficiently considered that under-paid 
labour inevitably weakens the recoil of individaal energy, 
and that in every case a narrow niggardly economy 
defeats its own object. Articles insufficient for the par- 
pose are dear at any price: no management can render 


| their employment profitable. 


| Houldsworth of Manchester — 


In the selecting of the yarn for manufacturing pur- 
poses, a greater error can hardly be made than the pre- 
ference of indifferent to good yarn for the difference m 
the price. Such a practice is inevitably attended with 
faultiness in the workmanship, and increased waste 
stuff in the working of it up. 

The yarn, to be used with the best economy, should 
be adapted to the work required of it in the weaving. 
Fine yarn for overwefted work in fine reeds, should be 
of the best quality that can be made, and so should very 
fine yarn for any reed. 

But there is a great difference in the quality of the 
best yarn as produced, even by the best spinners, st 
different times, dependent chiefly on the selection of th 
raw material. In spinning, the selection and prepet®- 
tion of the wool are almost every thing. Those, there- 
fore, who have large establishments, and make extem- 
sive purchases of the raw material, from whieh they 
can select the best that can possibly be had os al 


‘occasions for fine spinning, by disposing of the infemer 
aries <a Mr. Thomas . 


sort for coarser purposes — such as 7 
advantages i= 


| the making of the article with which it is hard 
compete. 
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Missionary Labours and Trarels in Southern Africa. 

Moffat, Twenty-three years an agent of the 

Missionary Society in that continent. With 

portrait of the author, and numerous wood engravings. 
' : Snow. 

This is a low-priced edition of a very popular work, 
shich we had the pleasure of making known, as it | 
deserved, to our readers, some years since. The ani- | 
mated narrative of the heroic Missionary has been quite | 





as popular as we then anticipated. . 


Geide for the Writing-Desk ; or, the Young Author | 
and Secretary's Friend ; with Instructions and Er- 
amples in Pure Composition and Punctuation, §c. Sc. 
London: Mitchell. 

This is a very brief treatise: but it is one which ful- 
gis its promise, as far as its limits permit. 

A Winter with Robert Burns ; being Annals of his | 
Patrons and Associates in Edinburgh, during the | 
Year 1786-7, and Details of his Inauguration as Poet | 
Laurette of the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge of Free | 
Masons. 
This volume is intended to illustrate Mr. Stewart | 

Watson’s grand historical painting. It contains descrip- | 

tions, sketches, and anecdotes, of all the friends and 

associates of Burns who figure in the picture, and of the 
other Edinburgh or Scottish celebrities of that period, 
whom the artist has, by hook or crook, pressed into the 
service. The volume will greatly entertain natives of | 
Edinburgh who take an interest in the past generation. 





The Grievances of the Working Classes, and the Causes 
of the Pauperism and Crime of Glasgow. By J. Smith, | 
M.A. Glasgow: Smith. 
This well-intended little volume consists of a series of | 

detached papers and miscellaneous statements relative | 

to the condition of the poor of Glasgow, of nearly the | 
same character with those found in statistical and other | 
reports on the samt sibject. Nor is the volume limited | 


tothese. It closes with suggesting different means of | 


i 


improvement, and with an appeal to masters, ministers, | 
and the local authorities. 
} 


“My Own A. B.C.’ Edinburgh: Milne. 
This Alphabet is what Winifred Jenkins called | 
“larning to the taste” of little ones, though it is not, 
like hers, administered in gingerbread letters, but in 
the mere intellectual mode of pictures. And in these | 
days nothing goes down in Education unless it be “ in- 
tellectual.” In“ My Own A. B. C.,” A is an Arab, | 
(a Cossack, E an Esquimauz, H a Highlander, and s0 | 
o, the costume being faithfully preserved. The en- 
sravings, which are well executed by Sutcliffe, are from 
*pirited designs ; and the little work, taken altogether, | 
* well calculated to gratify the little folk, while it helps | 
them over the first and greatest difficulty in the path of 


warning. 


NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS. 
Rhymes by a Poetaster. Saunders & Otley. 


Poms Rural and Miscellaneous. By David Holt, Jan. 
Manchester : Gillet. 


Barnard ; @ Modern Romance. 
shall, & Co. 
The Squire's Daughter; a Tragedy in Fite Acts. By 
wee Park. Longman & Co. 
“eres; a Tra in Fi as. By William R. | 
gedy in Five A y — 





Simpkin, Mar- 
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| retrospective glance upon the “ Agricultural distress’ 
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SERIAL WORKS. 
Betts anp Pomperanates, No. VIII. Saint Lucia 
and a Soul’s tragedy. By Robert Browning, Author 
of “ Paracelsus.” 


True Art Ustox. Part XCIV. 


Tue History oF ENGLAND DURING THE Tarrry YSARS 
Peace. Part ITI. 


O_p Exeiann’s Wortrnies. Part IX. 
A Treatise oN Tue Steam Enoine. Part XXIII. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


A Letter ro tue Acricutturists or Nortu Norru- 
UMBERLAND ; being a Supplement to Six Letters ad- 
dressed to them in 1836, by John Donaldson Selby, 
Esq., of Cheswick.— Ten years since, the writer of this 
letter told the same gentlemen whom he now addresses, 





' many wholesome, if then unpalatable truths regarding 


the effects of the Cora Laws, especially as they affected 
tenant-farmers. Mr. Selby goes over the whole argu- 
ment for and against Free Trade, and he casts a 


, 


_which has occurred since the period of his first letters, 
| and shows what “ Protection’ has done—or rather failed 


to do—-for its alleviation; and, finally, he exalts in the 
progress of those Free-Trade principles ¢o which he was 
an early convert, and which he now sees triumphant. 
OpsERVATIONS ON A Work ENTITLED, Voraces or Dis- 
COVERY AND Researcn WITHIN THE Arctic Reotons, by 
Sir John Barrow, &c. &c.—-This pamphlet is a refutation, 
by Sir John Ross, of numerous alleged misrepresenta- 


| tions, affecting his personal and professional character, 


which occur in Sir John Barrow’s “ Voyages.” 
Discours pe M. Turers, ser ces Dérvtts Fonrce- 
TIONATRES; prononces dans la Seance de la Chambre 
des Deputes, du 17 Mars, 1846.—M. Thiers here makes 
a long and elaborate speech in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform; though he can perceive nothing in the repre- 


sentative system of England suitable to France, or 


worthy of imitation. His speech displays commanding 
historical knowledge. 

Free Trape ano TaXaTION, AND THE PRINCIPLES oF Sin 
Ropert Pee.’s New Tarive examinen.—The author of 
this pamphlet considers the Peel principle “ unsonnd 
and ruinous.” 

Tue DressmMaKker; a prize essay. By the Rev. W. 


'M'‘Ilwaine of Belfast. 


Tue Dety axp Apvaytace or Learnrxe to Sina; a 
Lecture. By John Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music, in 
King’s College, London.—We consider this tract well 
worthy of attention, as every thing mast be which tends 
to spread the love and the study of vocal music 
among the people. 

Roap Rerorm; a plan for abolishing turnpike tolls 
and statute-labour assessments, and for providing funds 
necessary for the public roads by an annual rate on 
horses. By William Pagan, writer—Mr. Pagan makes 
out a good case; and there never was a time more 
favourable for bringing forward any rational plan of 
Reform. That of Mr. Pagan is recommended by its 
simplicity and completeness. The leading principle is 
to sweep away at once the whole of the present com- 
plicated machinery, consolidate the different road trusts 
of a county or a district, and to pay off arrears and 
maintain the roads, bridges, &c., by a tax of thirty shil- 
lings a-year upon every horse in the kingdom. 
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POLITICS OF THE 


MONTH. 





THE LORDS ON THEIR TRIAL. 


Tur Lords are now upon their trial. It is the second 
time within our recollection; the Reform Bill session 
was the first. They will yield now, as they yielded 
then; and the more quickly and cheerfully they submit 
to the necessity, with the better grace will they do it. 
There is no hostility to the titled portion of the aristo- 
cracy in this country—to the hereditary aristocracy. 
On the contrary, no men so anxious to be led by lords as 





your middle-class shopocracy,and Chartist agitators of | 


the manufacturing districts. At the great banquet, 
which was the first visible gathering of The League in 
Manchester, when Colonel Thompson and Mr. Warbur- 


| petty personal interest in view. 


} 


ton, and others of the same stamp, rose, they were re- | 


ceived with the conventional civilities of such occasions, 
and before they sat down, their powers extorted hearty 


and enthusiastic applause ; but when a young (and now, | 
alas ! lamented) friend, unknown to fame, and of no | 
peculiarly eminent talents, but to whose name the magic | 


“ Honourable,” was prefixed, came forward, there was 
a general sensation, —“ Who is he?” “ Pray introduce 
me ?”’—among the cotton lords. Feargus O’Connor, and 
even “slashing Tom Duncombe,” are followed by Char- 


their party? What turned the scale and sent 
back to the House of Commons, from which they had 
been so unceremoniously ejected en masse? 4 
partly the secession, from the ranks of the libera} 

of many timid and more corrupted supporters of ths 
Reform Bill. The Conservative party, out of doors, way 
composed, to the amount of fully one half, of these 
recruits. One trembled for the church,—another wa; 
afraid of Chartists and Socialists,—a third had some 
But these men, in 
proving false to their party, could not put of they 
opinions. They were among the Tories, not of them 
Eager and repeated were their professions that they 
still were true to liberal principles and measures,—ths: 
they wished to see them carried, but not with “yas 
haste,’ —not by “unsafe leaders.” And their Tory 
allies affected the same language, in the hope that their 
chaff would attract more silly birds. If the Tory mem. 
bers, returned by the Conservative party to Parliament, 
bear so large a proportion to the Liberal Conservatives, 


itis because among public men, though not in society 


tists, becanse they are “gentlemen.” The good-humoured | 
blarney of the one,and the genial benevolent elegance of | 


the other, in an equal, could not maintain them in their 
respective positions. The masses, rich and poor, like to 
have lords among them. And the reflecting few see 
some good, and no great evil in this necessary law. 
Even among those, who, in their inmost souls, bow to no 
patents of nobility but those “held directly from 
Heaven,” there is a kindly feeling towards our old 
English aristocracy. They gladly leave to them, in 
general, the discharge of those functions which make an 
aristocracy a reality, and tolerable ; for any thing more 
noxious and degrading than mere titles, without civil 
powers and duties to exercise and discharge, such as 
abound in foreign courts, cannot be imagined. But to 


at large, they were more numerous. Public men cag. 
not quit the ranks of a party so easily as private indi- 
viduals. Ratting, among public men, has been pretty 
extensive; but nothing like what it has been 

voters. The Conservative party has been resolved into 
its elements by the emergence of one of those plain, 
practical, commonsense questions upon which conformers 
to Toryism take their stand. They will not go against 
such a measure as the Premier’s, and they are obliged to 
fall back upon their old friends. The proportional num- 
ber of Free-Trade and Protectionist Conservatives in the 
House is no indication of their proportional numbers out 
of doors. Here the ratio is inverted. Werea banquet to 


_be given to Sir Robert Peel, in Glasgow, now, as in the 


' 


this tolerance of aristocratic power, on all hands — love | 


of it among many—there isa limit. The aristocracy 
must discharge its functions in the same spirit that 
pervades the nation. If the aristocracy set themselves 
in opposition to the People, it is the old story of the 


potsherd rebelling against the potter—for a People | 
_dertake no great reform that carried with it the approba- 


makes its aristocracy as surely as the African idolater 
makes his Fetish — and the end will be the same. 

It is needless conjecturing, at the time of the month 
when we write, what the Lords can do. But there may 


yet be time to remind them of a few facts before they | 


commit themselves in opposition to the total abolition 
of the corn-laws. On the third reading of the corn-law 
bill, only two hundred and thirty-one votes (including 
tellers) could, by every exertion, be mustered against it. 
The epposition is confined to the old Tory section, (with 
a few equivocal recruits, such as the versatile and 
brilliant D’Israeli, and the equally versatile but less 


year when he was elected rector of the university, 
ninety-nine in the hundred of those who attended the 
first would be there again; and their numbers would be 
doubled by the accession of Whigs and Radicals. Of 
the two hundred and forty Protectionista, one half are 
members of Parliament at this moment because there 
has been no election on the Corn-law question. The Cos- 
servatives came into office because the Whigs would u- 


tion of the community. In the absence of any object great 
enough to stimulate united action among the People, elee- 


| tioneering tactics triumphed. This may be the case gaia; 


though, looking at the present aspect of public affairs, # 
seems unlikely to happen for some years to come; bat 
such miserable tactics stand no chance when a questiea 
like Corn-law abolition is on the tapis, which has rallied 
round it the juste milieu of Whiggery, with the libersi 
conformists to Toryism and the earnest 

The very debates on the Corn Bill have shown thet 


| its opponents in the House of Commons knew that resit 


brijliant Colquhoun,) of the Conservative party of 1841. | 
| factitious, merely to keep up appearances. The litt 
they had to say against it was talked out long before 


When the two hundred and forty gentlemen, who are 
understood to represent this section of the Conservative 
party, in the House of Commons, boast that only one 
hundred and twelve of their former colleagues adhere 
to the minster, they entirely forget how it was that they, 


tance is hopeless — that their struggle against i ® 


the debates were allowed to close. It is an inadequa® 


| expression to say, that no new arguments were 


by the Protectionists during the talk on the third read- 


the two hundred and forty, got into the house. At the _ ing :—no arguments at all were brought forward. The 


first election after the Reform Bill, where were they and | discourses were mere words uttered against - 
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isnguidly and listlessly. Mr. D’Israeli let out the secret 
of their insincerity on the last night of the debate: he 
proclaimed aloud the Protectionists’ real cause of in- 
veteracy against Sir Robert Peel. It is not that he is 
gous 10 establish the Corn-law, but that he has not 
* made a better bargain” for them. “The noble lord, 
the member for Lynn,” said Mr. D’ Israeli, “in a moment 
ef frank conversation assured me he trusted in the 
right honourable baronet, because he believed he could 
make the best bargain for the Protectionists.” The 
protectionists knew, then, from the beginning, that they 
had no chance—that the protective system was doomed. 
They did not dream that Sir Robert Peel or any body 
could uphold it: they only hoped that he would exact 
shigher price for their giving their assent than any 
ether minister. They oppose him, they calumniate him, 
they make bad jokes about him, they do every thing 
mean, ludicrous, and revolting, that small spite can 
suggest, not because they think Protection can be sup- 
ported,or fear that Free Trade will ruin even themselves, 
much less the nation, but because Sir Robert Peel has 
not persuaded the country to bribe them with some 
high price to give Way a year or a month sooner than is 
absolutely necessary. They have made up their minds 
to submit to the establishment of Free Trade, but they 
wish to be paid for doing so. All this pother in Pro- 
teectionist clubs — this tempest in a tea-pot—is not fora 
principle, but for a gratuity. It is like the strike of the 
Leadon footmen when rai/s were abolished. 

What is obvious to the Protectionist Commoners, is 
not likely to be hidden from the Protectionist Lords. 
The Duke of Richmond, like Lord George Bentinck, 


has only quarrelled with Sir Robert Peel, because the | 
minister has not “ made the best bargain that, under | 


the circumstances, could be hoped for; has failed in 
“the important work,” as Mr. D’Israeli calls it. The 
Duke must see thatjnow the secret is out, he has no 
chance. Impatient as the country is to see the Corn 
Law abolished, rather than pay the Duke of Richmond 
ove farthing for its abolition, now that it is aware that 
with him consenting to repenl is only a question of time, 
it will wait a little longer. The Duke, however, may 
not find it safe to gratify his spleen by procrastination, 
now that money is out of the question. The People 
may follow his example, and set up a claim for “ demur- 
mage,’ against the Protectionist obstructives. The 
defendants in the great plea of People against Corn- 
growers, may be cast in costs for vexatious and quib- 
bling evasions of judgment. Instead of receiving pay- 
ment for giving up compensation, they may be called 
spon to make compensation for having retained it so 
long. The People, as well as the Protectionists, may 
take it into their heads to pick a quarrel with the min- 
— under an impression, true or false, that he has not 
made the best bargain that, under the circumstances, 
evuld be hoped for.” Wo to the Lords, if they protract 
the struggle too long for popular patience. We have 
all read, in the school-books, of a devout idolater, who, 
Wearied with praying in vain to his idol for wealth, 
threw it down, and, by breaking, discovered and became 
master of the treasure concealed in its hollow form. 
Whatever the Lords may think, and whatever the 
may do, the People are atease. They look upon 
tae bul a8 already law. They know that the only ques- 
Sen is, whether the Lords will pass it at once, in full 
ty by & majority a little greater or a little less, or 
it to pass a few months later by crowded ministe- 
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rial benches, confronted by untenanted opposition 
benches, in the presence of a jostling, jeering throng of 
members, from the Lower House. This was all they 
gained by a protracted opposition to the Reform Bill : 
this is all they can gain by @ protracted opposition to 
the Corn-Law-Abolition Bill. 

So certain do the People feel of this, that, with the ex- 
ception of the mereantile and manufacturing interest, 
who feel the direct pressure arising from the unsettled 
‘state of our commercial legislation, comparatively little 
thought is wasted upon the Corn-Law-Abolition Bill. 
That measure is regarded by the general public and 
political speculators with the calm apathy of a fait 
accompli. Quidnuncs, and even rational beings, are ask- 





ing themselves, “ What next!” Conjectures as to future 
| political combinations are rife. Lord George Bentinck 
| extends one hand to Mr. Smith O’Brien, the other to 
the Baldwin-Lafontaine party in Canada. Lord John 
Manners speaks of co-operation on the part of himself, 
Feargus O'Conner, and Mr. Thomas Duncombe ; & most 
promising political pot-powrri. If we take no count of 
Mr. D’ Israeli, it is because his interest in the fray is not 
political : since he dismissed the vision of being “ offered 
some slight office —all that he expected,” (his own 
words,) he has taken part in the struggle like a volun- 
teer artist who serves a campaign to find materials for 
| battle pictures. Alike when Mr. D'Israeli is prompting 
| his associates in secret conclave, or joining in the publie 
debate of the Commons, his mind is intent upon one 
object. He is spying character, and arranging melo- 
| dramatic tableaux for his next novel. In less than half- 
| a-year we shall have the last field of Protection idealized 
into a Third Part of Coningsby and Sybil; in which, be 
sure, full justice will be done to the character which 
shadows forth the author. 

Nor is speculation respecting the future combina- 
tions of parties confined to these flocci, nanci, nihili pili 
| —those “ curious impirtinents ” and excrescences of the 

political drama. The dull prosaie men of business are 
also taxing their more ponderous and inert imaginations 
to conjecture the future. Their guesses are as wild, 
though less amusing and brilliant than those of the 
sentimental, earnest Lord John Manners, or the witty 
sceptical D'Israeli. They leave the People out of account : 
now, without allowing for the People, all their con- 
jectural anticipations are unreal. And the state of 
| public opinion, though at this time animated with intense 
| life, is as yet too formless to admit of a rational guess 
/as to its future. Weare not of those who take pleasure 
in misty conjecture : our sphere is the world of broad 
daylight and definite form. We will not trouble our- 
| selves with conjecturing what shape chaos is to assume, 
but wait to make the most of it when it develops itself. 
We cannot, however, refrain from a brief passing notice 
of the appearances made on the night when the Corn- 
bill was read a third time, by two men who, under any 
circumstances, must play an important part in all future 
combinations. 

The tone and spirit of Lord John Russell's speech was 
the reverse of creditable. He rose immediately after 
Mr. D’ Israeli had concluded one of his laboured, brilliant, 
and impertinent attacks upon Sir Rebert Peel. Lord 
John could not dissemble the intense pleasure with 
which he had listened to the member for Shrewsbury. 
With elaborate parade he waived the consideration of 
the philippic against the minister, in words that implied 
admiration and approbation of it. He hinted that it 
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might : and ectly just, had the ‘ ment can contemplate, should be to elevate the eo: 
Fin he sede Sod er eee beeen condition of that class of the people with whom we as, 
first minister‘of’the crown.” He spoke of himself as | brought into no direct relationship by the exercise 9 
“rather a spectator than a party concerned ;” as if any the elective franchise. (Cheers.) I wish to conving 
really earnest and magnanimous politician could be | them that our object has been so to apportion taxation 
unconcerned, when a great statesman was maliciously that we shall relieve industry and labour from any undp. 
depreciated and misrepresented with a view to weaken | burden, and transfer it, so far as is consistent with the 




















their common cause. And, more flattering still for Mr. 


D’leraeli, Lord John set himself to reply gravely and 
minately to every point of a long, crude, dull exposition 
of fallacies in political economy; the fruits of three 


weeks’ hard “ cramming,” by a brilliant but superficial | 


public good, to those who are better enabled to beag it 
I look to the present peace of this country; I look to the 


absence of all sedition—to the absence of any commit. 


ment for a seditious offence ; I look to the calm that pre- 
vails in the public mind; I look to the absence of aij 


genius. Mr. D’Israeli and every body saw that Lord disaffection; I look to the increased and gTOWing public 
John’s good will had been gained, and his better judg- | confidence on account of the course you have taken, ip 
ment disturbed, by a clever libel on Sir Robert Peel. | relieving trade from restrictions, and industry from anjug 


Never was there 2 more painful display of littleness in | 
a popular leader. It confirmed the surmises, that | 


personal antipathy on Lord John’s part, by preventing | 


a more cordial support on the part of the Whigs, has | 
materially added to the difficulties of the Premier. 
This will not more strengthen Lord John’s claim to the 
leadership of a new liberal party, than the “ infirmity 
of purpose” with which he so soon threw up the cards 
after undertaking to form a ministry; a display of weak 





rashness which the country cannot easily forget, and 
which we have no right to expect that the sovereign 
who had so unreservedly placed herself at his disposal, | 
will soon forgive. 

On the other hand, Sir Robert Peel contrived, as he 
has done on every great occasion of the three months’ 
discussion which has followed the introduction of his 
measures, to raise himself still higher in public estima- 
tion. It may be, as his detractors insinuate, acting; 
but it is such acting as no vulgar or ungenerous mind 
could devise. The sentiment must be there, to prompt 
words and conduct so apt to the occasion. On the most 
unfavourable supposition, the man is committed, knows 
he is committed, and has pride and tenacity of purpose 
enough to enable him to “play out the play.” 
Bat we believe that he is in earnest, and is one 
of those characters that rises with the occasion. 
When Sir Robert developed his Free-trade scheme, he | 
evinced power to estimate aright the actual position | 
and wants of the country. When, in the course of the | 
discussion, he declared his conviction that his policy was | 
just as well as expedient, he took up high moral ground. 
And his concluding declarations, on the night of the | 





burdens. Where there was dissatisfaction, I see egy. 
tentment; where there was turbulence, | see peace; where 
there was disloyalty, I see loyalty ; 1 see the disposition j 
confide in you, and not to agitate questions that are 
at the foundations of your institutions. Deprive me 
of power to-morrow; you cannot deprive me of the 
consciousness that I have exercised the powers com- 
mitted to me from no corrupt or interested motives, 
(loud cheers,) nor for the gratification of ambition or 
any personal object. (Continued cheers.) But | have 
laboured to maintain peace abroad consistently with 
national honour and dignity,— to uphold every publie 
right, — to increase public confidence in the justice of 
your decisions, — and, by the means of equal law, te 
dispense with all coercive powers, relying on the attach 
ment and loyalty of the great body of the people, 
(Loud and protracted cheering.)” 

To establish peace abroad — to protect the rights of 
industry at home —to proportion the burden of the cost 
of government to the means of those who bear it—te 
make a people contented by governing them for their 
good—these are truly great aims. Well might Mr. Villiers 
say, while the words we have quoted were still ringing im 
his ears, “ He believed the measure an honest one; and 
ministers had had great advantage in advocating it, be- 
cause they advocated it honestly. The country was under 
great obligations to the government for proposing such 4 
measure; and that obligation was enhanced by the 
spirit and courage with which it had been pressed.” 

Our party is the party of the People. Our aim iste 


promote the utmost simplification of the machinery of 


effective government compatible with the actual state of 








third reading, encourage the people of this country to 
hope that the roll of the benefits they are to receive at 
the hands of Robert Peel is not closed with Catholic 
Emancipation, Law Reform, Judicial Purity, and Free 
Trade. Never before, we will be bold to say, did an 
English minister make such a sublime and touching pro- 
fession of principle as was made by Sir Robert Peel on 
the morning of the 16th of May. 

“ My earnest wish has been, during my tenure of 
power, to impress the people of this country with a 
belief that the Legislature was animated by a sincere 
desire to frame its legislation upon the principles of 
equity and justice. (Cheers.) I have a strong belief 


that the greatest object which we or any other Govern- | 


| public opinion. We must be content to accept such 
| leaders as can be got to head our party — to undertake 
the reforms which we conscientiously believe to be 
_necessary. We may again find ourselves in opposition 
_ to Sir Robert Peel: but never can we forget the humane 
and generous part he has taken, the utter abnegatio® 
of self he has displayed, the moral and i 

power he has put forth, in emancipating the natiosal 
| energies from the Protective system. As for Lord Jobe 
Russell, emergencies may arise when we shall have # 
follow his lead again, as we have followed it before; 
but if Peel is to be the opponent — with somewhat of 
the feelings of the Irishman after the battle of th 
Boyne —“ Change generals, and we'll beat you yeh” » 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
Tne French and English bullies are mollified. Lord | expression of entente cordiale than the interchange 


Palmerston has done the agreeable at Paris, and been | visits between the royalties of France and England. : 
received with empressement. This isa more unequivocal | one imagined that Louis Philippe or Victoria bore sa) 
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gigs against’ the other, or were ambitious of military 
gar. ‘heir amicable meetings implied no sacrifice of 
pattile feelings at the altar of peace. But Lord Pal- 
and M, Thiers—the British lion and the Gallic 
the Coryphaei of warlike bluster in the safe 
receases of their respective senates and studies— when 
they embraced like Peachum and Lockitt, one was re- 
ginded of the good fairy of a melo-drama making grim 
warriors drop their swords by a touch of her wand. 

It is well that the war-orators and war-scribblers of 
Leadon and Paris have resolved to cultivate a more | 
patific—an Arcadian style. It may not be useless to 
draws moral from their abrupt transition. The war | 
faction in England is insignificant in every respect; | 
bat the war faction of Paris, if not more respectable or | 
intelligent, is more powerful for evil. There never was | 
s more dishonest knot ef declaimers. Not one of them | 
really feels that aversion; to and distrust of England 
whieh they habitually affect. The anti-Anglican dia- | 
tribes of France emanate solely from the /ittérateurs of 
the salons. It is not-meant by this that the mass of the 
French people have a very cordial feeling towards 

: quite the contrary. The middle and lower | 
@asses of France and England rarely come into contact: 
they know nothing of each other; they regard the 
esknown with suspicion and coldness. But in England 
these classes are too much engrossed with industrial 
parsuits to be quarrelsome. Their minds are sufficiently 
secupied: they do not require the stimulus of war, and 
tales of warlike adventure, as is the case with agricul- | 
tural or pastoral nations, much of whose time hangs | 
heavy on their hands. And the wealthier among them | 
have so much to lose by war, that they regard it with | 
positive distaste. Similar classes are growing up in | 
France. The great industrial centres, Lyons, Nantes, | 
Rouen, Mulhouse, &®., with their ever-working swarms, | 
and substantial capitalists, constitute a strong and | 
growing peace interest. They have no great love for | 
Englishmen — perhaps look grudgingly upon them as 
tivals in trade — but they have too much sense to think | 
of wasting time and money in fighting them. This | 
interest is already beginning to make itself felt in the 
elections, and with every year its influence over the | 
public mind of France grows stronger. The war 
faction in France consists of the adventurers who sup- | 
port themselves by saying (or writing) smart things. 
They are the lions of the salons, but the salons are 
Anglicised. It is with the luxurious and intellectual 
tasses of Paris only, that Englishmen come much into 
comtact; and in their circles the wealthy, intelligent 
gauche, it may be, but decorous and high-spirited Eng- 
lehman, is a favourite guest. The re-unions of Paris 
Would lose half their attractions by a war that would 
banish the numerous English who frequent them; and 
this the Parisians could never forgive the political party 
who should provoke one. The diatribes in the Journals 
and Chambers of Paris have been written and delivered 
by men whose position in society depends upon their 
meeption in these circles. Their philippics had no more 
of earnestness and sincerity in them than a feuilleton 
roman. They were not meant to be believed in France; 
they were merely meant to show how much cleverer things 
the Opposition could say than the ministry, in order to 
Wring that Opposition into place. To Englishmen there 
"¥ something inexpressibly revolting in the hebetude 
y_lf-respect evinced by these grimacers, who, after be- 
79g every thing English from their tribune or press, ex- 
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pected that it should pass with Englishmen as a mere trick 
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of trade—that they should be met in society as the friends 
and admirers of England,—they, its mercenary ealumnia- 
tors. Nor were they as harmless as frivolous. From the 
habitudes of Parisian society, still too exelusively pes- 
sessed of political power in Frauce, mere cleverness and 
show can too easily acquire political power; and, once 
possessed of it by the centralization of administrative 
government, can exercise a dangerous contrel over 
elections. It has ever been possible that the war faction 
might talk itself into power; that from a miserable con- 
sistency it might act as it had spoken; and that its 
mendacious denunciations of England might have pro- 
duced an effect on the ignerant peasantry, raw lads 
from college, the army, and the jeunesse dorée of the 
salons. 

Lord Palmerston is too old a Aabitué of fashionable 
circles here and abroad not to have known the exact 
value of the French war-faction, and the trae method 
of disarming it. He knew its hollowness; knew that 
its vapouring about hatred to England, was merely 
assumed to make money by; knew that by convincing 
these farceurs more was to be gained to trying another 
line; he could easily change their note; knew that this 
might be done by cultivating the friendship of the 
material interests of France and its shrewd pacific 
monarch. But this, though the tranquillity and in- 
terest of England required it, was not Palmerston’s 
game. Whiggery was weak on all domestic questions, 
and he sought to make a difficult foreign question that 
might lead men to think the Whig Foreign Secretary's 
presence in Downing Street indispensable. If the King 
of the French and his ministers would have become 
partisans of the Whigs, Lord Palmerston would have 
been for peace with France, and would have estimated 
the war-faction at its real value. But the King of the 
French and his ministers were willing to accept any 
ministry that England and Queen Victoria might prefer, 
and Lord Palmerston resolved to deal with them as 


| enemies. With the habitual slanderers of his country 


he could not decently make alliance: he therefore broke 
with all France. His anti-Gallican policy was a mere 


| trick of trade to keep his party in office. English 


electors mind home politics more than foreign; Lerd 
Palmerston perilled the game on the weakest card an 
English political gambler can hold, and he lost it. He 
now says that he never was a war-minister: we believe 
him; he did not wish to charge himself with the terrible 
labour and responsibility of war : but he coquetted with 
the crime : he made-believe to be » war minister, under 


| circumstances when, to be believed one, was almost as 


dangerous as to be one. Without absolutely wishing 
for war, he was willing to plunge his country into one, 
provided his own selfish ends could thereby be saved. 
The risk of war between France and England has 
passed away for the present. The eagerness with which 
the Thiersites in France, and the Palmerstonians in 
England disclaim warlike wishes — protest, at the 
hazard of singing their already mangey reputations, that 
they never in earnest wished for war—is a proof of this. 
With the limited and peculiar constituency of France, 
it would be rash to prophesy that the war-faction in 
that country will not again resume their yelping. But 
that kind of talk has been effectually silenced in Eag- 
land. Lord Palmerston is muzzled. The Whigs still 
look forward to make a lodgment in Downing Street at 
no distant date; and with a view to that event, Lord 
Palmerston has been brought to book. It is most likely 
that in the next WO Sey 5). ee 
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secretary, but so manacled with pledges and explicit 
explanations as to prevent his steering his old reckless 
and mischievous course. This will not make him an 
efficient or respectable foreign secretary; it will not 
make the party to which he is indispensable strong and 
esteemed; but it will remove the danger there otherwise 
might have been in allowing the Whigs to take their 
turn among the numerous ephemeral ministries, which 
are likely to precede the organisation of a national 
party with a real man for a Premier at its head. Lord 
Palmerston’s tricks abroad will no longer furnish a 
pretext to a French war-party, and the evangele of 
common sense will have time to diffuse itself from Lyons 
and other strong-holds of faith in international peace. 
France is the only European nation with which we 
risk a collision; Spain, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the Baltic States, are too weak,— Germany and 
Italy too disunited,—the other powers too remote to 
quarrel with us. It is only to the North American 
United States that attention is turned with any antici- 
pation of a possible war. Though we did at one time 
think that matters were beginning to look serious in 
this quarter, we have been at no time entirely without 
hope that the black cloud would pass without breaking. 
The sources of danger in America have been very dif- 
ferent from those in France. In both countries the 
most intelligent and moral portion of the community 
were disinclined to war. But in France an actually 
indifferent, though excitable population was stimulated 
by the white-kid gloved demagogues of the salons; in 
the United States the tone was given to the demagogues 
by the cravings of the lazy, lounging, excitement-want- 
ing loafers, and irregular industrials of the backwoods, 
The desire for war was really spontaneous among a 
considerable and energetic portion of the American 
population, and this made the danger greater. It has 
been a difficult game the real statesmen of America 
have had to play. We will not say that the panderers 
to the mere passion and prejudice of the least instructed 


part of the population in that country are more rascally | 


than their counterparts in France; but there is a gross- 
ness, an avowed and shameless ostentation of money- 
greed about them, that renders them more revolting. 
The peace party in the Union has been powerful only in 
the New England States, New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, part of Virginia, and Washington. The cotton 
growers on the sea-coasts have been its allies rather 
than an integral part of it. And all the Canadian 
frontier, the New States of the far west, the inland and 
less accessible parts of the Southern States, have been of 
the war party. Their insane desire has been echoed 





and stimulated by candidates for office, whose provin- | 
cial ignorance and inexperience alone can palliate the | 
tone they have assumed. The democratic leaders lent | 
themselves most shamefully to the popular delusion ; | 
even the chief magistrate desecrated the chair of Wash- 
ington by lending himself to be its mouth-piece. The 
struggle between the educated honest politicians of the 
Union, and ignorant popular passion, has been the life- 
and-death struggle of intelligent man with a wild 
courser ; but they appear to have bitted their brute. 
Assuming that the resolutions to give notice of the ter- | 
mination of the joint occupancy of Oregon become law 
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of the Oregon question that the hazard contists, 4 
bad settlement will be better than none; for mer wil| 
acquiesce in what has once been decided, even whe, 
dissatisfied with the decision, whereas they wil] 

and quibble on until judgment is pronounced. It ig fy, 
the interest of both nations that Oregon should yp 
longer be an apple of discord between them. w, 
would rather that the resolution to give notice cams 
from America, for then no complaints of being undaly 
hurried on could be made in that quarter; but if the: 
do not, we ought to press for an immediate settlement 
It is a proof how entirely the war clamour in the United 
States has originated with the ignorant and unthinkine 
— how insincere and time-serving has been the pander. 
ing to this urgency on the part of the intelligent leader 
of the democratic party —that while England has beep 
studiously and systematically provoked to hostilities, no 
preparations to arm have been made in America. Pre. 
sident Polk is as well aware as Mr. Webster or Mr 
Calhoun, that if there is to be war between his country 
and ours, Oregon, though the cause, will not be the 
field of battle. They would not be allowed to Jackson 
or Braddock us. England, reluctantly forced to war, 
would choose her own ground. Strong fleets would be 
assembled at Halifax, Bermuda, and Nassau ; blockad- 
ing (perhaps bombarding squadrons) despatched to Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, the Chesapeake, and New 
Orleans ; and the communication between those ocean 
citadels and troops kept up by moveable columns of 
cruisers. England has the ships and their munitions in 
readiness. America has no force to meet them, no 
means to purchase, and would be allowed no time te 
build. This is well known to every merchant im the 
Old States, and to every public man in Washington. 
They are not in earnest when they speak of war; they 
are merely talking at their constituents to gain time, 
and put the negociations into such a shape as may least 
endanger their re-election. 

In so far as war really deserving the name is con- 
cerned—war with nations, our equals in race and ¢ivili- 
zation —we feel pretty confident, all but absolutely cer 
tain, there will be none for many years to come, And 
every year gained for peace is a year gained to make 
new converts tothe belief in the criminality of war. 
But the circumstances of our Empire leave us exposed 
to desultory, yet destructive hostilities, with brave or 
intelligent races of inferior civilization, such as the Sikhs, 
Affghans, or Chinese; to murderous struggles with races 
still less advanced in civil organization and knowledge 
—such as the New Zealanders; or to civil wars with Ge 
lonial fellow subjects —as with the habitans of Canada. 

We are too apt, when arguing about the rights of the 
citizen and national policy, to arrive at erroneous com 
clusions, by deducing consequences from too narrow 
basis. We talk of the British empire, but we think oaly 
of the British islands. In form the Imperial gover® 
ment of England is a monarchy, in which the sovereigs 
through his ministers administers in the modes prescribed 
by Parliament. In fact it is an oligarchy, in which sbe 
leaders of the electoral body in England, Scotland, a4 
Ireland, govern the inhabitants of these islands and of 
the whole of our colonies and dependencies. The rea. 
rulers of England are the ministers supported for th 


this session, and the forms of the legislative bodies may | time being by a majority in the House of Commes® 


yet prevent it, the resolution has been stripped of all 


Their subjects are not the homogeneous race — the mes 


that is insulting or indicative of a desire to thrust a | holding in the main the same religious and moral opia- 
quarrel upon Britain. If the Union do not resolve to | ions, trained from childhood to conform their actions 


give the notice, we ought ; for it is in the unsettled state | 





well as they can to the same Jaws, living from day # 

















vary more widely in moral than in physical constitution, 
and more widely still in their views and habits of politi- 
eal life. For an intelligent man of average firmness of 

, it would be comparatively an easy task to 

the British islands—Ireland not excepted—with 
that avowed deference for the personal rights of private 
individuals, and that determination to avoid involving, 
his country in the miseries of war which is now,in 
theory at least, the creed of all British statesmen. The 
mass of the people are animated by these views: the 
civilized nations by whom we are surrounded are daily 
becoming more subjected to their influence. But in 
jndia, the rulers of the British empire have a wide and 


thickly peopled province, whose inhabitants — the most 


advanced in civilization among them—are incapable of 
any government more nearly approximated to what a 
sound theory of government recommends, than that of 
Austria. In the colonies we have men of our own race 
as capable of self-government as we are: but remote- 
ness interposes difficulties in the way of governing them 
exactly on the principles of the British constitution. 
Both in India and the colonies, there are intermingled 
with the more civilized races, tribes not yet advanced 
beyond a savage state — the means of governing which 
in accordance with the dictates of humanity, and at the 
same time with due regard for the rights of their more 
civilized fellow-subjects, is the most difficult problem of 
government. Lastly, those “ out-lying” possessions bor- 
der not upon civilized nations, animated in the main by 
the same principles and feelings as ourselves, but upon 
tribes animated by the restless spirit of warlike aggres- 
sion, which characterized all the European nations of 
the middie ages — the lust of plunder which was the 
principle of action with our own moss-troopers, or the 
mad dream of uuivérsal domination which sent forth 
Tamerianes and Genghis Khans to desolate a world. 
Realms and peoples of such characters, and so locally 
direumstanced as we have described, cannot be ruled 
exactly as the people of England. The great apostle of 
rational — of utilitarian—legislation and government, 
not only avowed, but acted upon this principle. He 
propounded his ideal constitution of government, towards 
‘capacity for which it was, in his opinion, the great 
tad and aim of civilization to elevate men. But he 
recognized the necessity of acting with and through de 
facto governments. Any government was, in his esti- 
mation, better than none ; it was the beginning of the 
ged work of knitting up chaotic anarchy into civil form. 
The goverument which existed in any country was de- 
monstrated, by the bare fact of its existence, to be the 
form of government of which that country was naturally 
capable. There were two ways of advancing the cause 
# humanity in any country of imperfect civilization and 
‘perfectly developed forms of government. The one 
was, by winning the government to legislate and admi- 
uster law as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
seat principles of utility ; the other was to teach the 
people to aim at constructing a government which, by 
tue necessity of its nature, must legislate and administer 
law in accordance with these principles. Bentham not 
aly taught this doctrine,—he practised it. By his 
writings, he instructed and exhorted the people to frame 
“astitutional governments; he volunteered his services 
the United States democracy, to frame codes of law 
- ' Y with their institutions; he volunteered his 
“vices to the Emperor of Russia, to codify the laws 
which were adapted to the social and political relations 


OUR COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 
day im the practice of the same customs. Their subjects | of his autocratic empire. It is in this Catholic and 
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} comprehensive spirit of true Benthamism —of rational 
radicalism, that it is incumbent upon the rulers of the 
British empire, at this crisis, to act: every part of their 
widely extended, and diversely characterized empire, 
ought to be administered upon sound utilitarian prinei- 
ples, in the best way that the local relations and pecu- 
liar stage of civilization attained by ite subjects ad- 
mits of. 

To this end the colonies and dependencies must be 
clearly distinguished from each other. In the colonies, 
the predominating race is the British ; or, at all events, 
the European, with a strong and increasing admixture 
of the British. India is, properly, our only dependency: 
the rest are mere garrisons, like Gibraltar; or burdens, 
like the lonian Islands, which John Bull has, good- 
naturedly, allowed his sly continental neighbours 
to lay upon his shoulders. In India, the predo- 
minating races are the feudal Mahomedans, Raj- 
poots, and other Indian tribes. They are compelled 
to live peacefully together in relations approaching to 
political equality, simply by the control of the cempara- 
tively few English who hold the reins of government. 
They are as yet incapable of self-government. The 
only guarantee for mutual religious toleration, and the 
security of private personal rights in India, is the 
strong hand of the Anglo-Indian government. The inda- 
ence of these “ outlying ” parts of our empire upon our 
foreign relations, is as different as the constitution of 
their internal society. With the exception of Canada 
and Guiana, none of our colonies or dependencies bring 
us into frontier relations with states of the European 
type of civilization. None of our colonies bring us into 
contact with any people sufficiently civilized to be re- 
garded as nations. But our great dependency brings 
us into contact with warlike, ambitious, and restless 
tribes, to whom European international law is 4 
sealed book. 

It is necessary to cast a retrospective glance at the 
origin and growth of our transmarine territories, in 
order to entertain a true and distinct conception of the 
necessity that unites us into one state and nation, and 
obtain a just notion of the manner in which they ought 
to be governed. 

When the progress of mercantile enterprise and 
diseovery brought the European nations of the most 
perfect type of civilization yet known upon earth— that 
of which the Christian religion, Roman law and discipline, 
and Greek science and literature, are the elements—inte 
contact with people of less perfect civilizations, such as 
Mahometans, Hindoos, Chinese and Tartars, Mexicans and 
Peruvians, and purely savage tribes; the instinet of self- 
defence, quite as much as the spirit of conquest, prompted 
them to acquire foreign possessions. 
two kinds —the factory and the colony. 
both was at first simply to provide # secure asylum for 
the merchants of the country establishing them, among 
tribes who either were inimical, or animated by friendly 
dispositions of uncertain endurance. The factory was 
mere garrisoned fort, within which depéte of merchan- 
dise were established. The colony was, in addition, 
an agri settlement of emigrants, whose object 
was to cultivate food for their trading countrymen, or 
some rare and valuable product of the soil. Factories 
were of more frequent occurrence among the powerful 
nations. Venetians and Genoese had them in the Turk- 
ish dominions. Colonies were founded among scattered 
nomade tribes, where supplies of food were scarce, and 
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where there was no organized general government to 
prohibit their establishment. Wars with nations — in 
which the fault was not so uniformly on the side of the 
Europeans as some fancifal speculators would persuade 
us —have in several instances combined straggling 
colonies or factories into extensive dependent states, in 
the internal organization of which their respective 
origins may still be traced. In the colonial depen- 
dencies, the European race predominates, and retains 








| 


the rights of citizenship. In the dependencies of factory | 


origin, the not numerous ruling class alone are of Euro- 
pean origin, and possess the full rights of citizenship. 
The natives of all our colonies are British citizens in the 
most ample sense of the word. 
talent, and ambition, there is no office in the state 
which is not as patent to them as to rivals born in 
Britain. Their merchants and producers are the part- 


| 


If possessed of wealth, | 






tional controversies, has been found to be the want of 3 
judge armed with authority to enforce his awards 
Nations of the same race, are as liable to go to war, nw 
want of such a common sovereign, as those of different 
races; witness England and the United States, 
A very feeble central authority at Washington has 
proved sufficient to prevent the States of the Union 
which are in reality each sovereign within itself, ray 
going to war. Were Anglo-India and the Varions 
colonial groups, to be erected into independent states 
the chances of war among them would be multiplied - it 
is the common acknowledgment of the authority of the 
British crown that enables them to settle their bicker. 
ings without blows. Again, as to what concerns inter. 
nal administration, the alternate bad government and no 
government of our colonies and dependencies, has bees 


the consequence of the central authorities interfering 


ners, the agents, or the employers, of the same classes in | 


Britain. Britain is their metropolis, which many of them 
inhabit permanently, without feeling themselves in a 
foreign land. The colonists and the inhabitants of the 
old islands, have not only opinions and sentiments, they 
have property in common. This is the case also with 
the dominant class in India. By this designation is 
intended, not merely the civil and military officers of 


government in India, but all proprietors of India stock. | 


| 





That stock is the capital that was advanced to establish | 


an English government in India; the tribute annually re- 


' 
| 
i 


mitted from India, to pay the dividends on this stock, is | 
the interest of the capital lent for that purpose. India| 


stock is the nationa! debt of India ; and considering how 
infinitely superior, with all its faults, the Anglo-Indian 
government is to any former government in Hindostan, 


/among them. 


India has more to show for its debt than Great Britain | 


has. The dominant race in India, and their kindred 


traders, who have here and there established quasi _ 
| and an educated half-caste and Anglicised Indian caste 


colonies in our Indian dominions, are, like the colonists, 


in virtue of their birth full citizens of Britain. The | 


Anglo-Indian and the colonist are not governed in their 


respective provinces, exactly as the citizens of London | 


° ose | 
are ; but neither are the citizens of London who settle | 
in these provinces permanently, or for a time, so | 


governed. 


On the other hand, the Anglo-Indian or | 


colonist who establishes his domicile in Middlesex, enjoys | 
the same rights and privileges as the native of the | 
_ vantages from monopoly, have bribed influential colo- 
| nists to connive at local misgovernment. The Corn and 
Customs Bill will put an end to this unworthy compre- 


country. The politically powerful, the full-citizen class 
in the mother country, the colonies, and the dependency, 
are one nation. The British nation has outgrown the 
narrow limits of the islands, in which its institutions 
and all its peculiarities were developed : but with the 
exception of the eighteen millions, who inhabit the 
United States, it is still one nation. 

Is it expedient that this one nation should continue 
to be ruled by one central government! There is both 


good and evil arising out of such an arrangement. On the | 


unnecessarily in the management of local affairs. The 
local government in the colonies ought to be left entirely 
to the colonists; the mother country, like the President 
and Congress at Washington, reserving to itself merely 
the direction of her imperial diplomatic relations, the 
maintenance and application of our defensive forces, by 
sea and land, and an appellate jurisdiction in all contro- 
versies between colony and colony, or colony and the 
mother country. This concession of extended local 
self-government, would not weaken the empire: the 
last colony which joined the Union, driven, by mad mis- 
management of the ministers and sovereign of the day, 
was the most democratic, the most entirely self-governed 
India, where a bureaucratic oligareby 
prevails, cannot, at this time, benefit by the boon of 
self-government. The imperial authorities require to 
stand between the dominant and the subject castes. 

sut in proportion as more and more indigo and sugar 
and cotton planters, of English origin, settle in India, 


grows up, self-government may be gradually introduced, 
and India in time placed on the same footing as the 
colonies. The aim of Britain ought to be to organize 
the islands, the colonies, and dependencies, in a union 
analogous to that which subsists among the States of 
the American Union. 

This is the only bond that can much longer hold the 
various parts of the empire together. Imaginary ad- 


mise. Good government, in other words, local self- 
government, must now be conceded to all the colonies. 
The concession will be amply repaid by the perpetus 
tion of national power. It was the aggregate wealth of 
Britain, India, and the Colonies, the aggregate numbers 


of their population, that carried us triumphantly through 


adverse side may be reckoned the greater risk of war, | 


in consequence of an extended frontier bringing us into 
contact with restless and warlike neighbours ; and the 
paralysis with which the remoteness of the central 
government has at times struck the exercise of its 
functions in distant dependencies. On the other side, 
the union of so many colonies and dependencies under 
one central government, has a tendency to diminish 
wars. The great impediment to the substitution of 
arbitration for war as a means of terminating interna- 





the French revolutionary war. It is the knowledge 
that this mass of human beings and property, are still 
under our flag, that would deter assailants, and leave 
us to mature our peaceful policy. Under English pab- 


lie opinion, our uncivilized fellow-citizens are mer 


} 


| 


humanely treated than under American public opinion : 
our missionaries of religion, and our missionaries 
trade, are safe. But the only condition upon which the 


union of all parts of pre-existing British empire can be 

| local self-government, 
perpetuated, is the extension of loca g 

' with the least possible delay, to all its provinces. 
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